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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

GovBRNMBirr Hotms, Nswfoundlanis 

August 2% 191a 

Lieutenant Arnold >Hodson has asked me for a 
word of introduction to his book, and I have very 
great pleasure in giving it. 

Mr. Hodson was one of my police officers when 
I was Resident Commissioner of the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate, and of all the capable officers 
of the excellent police force of that country there 
was not one on whom I had greater reliance, or 
for whom I had a stronger personal regard. 

\With a good knowledge of conditions in South 
Africa, I can say with confidence that since the 
days of my old friend Fred Selous there has 
not been a single hunter in South or Central South 
Africa who has been more thorough and sportsman- 
like than Mr. Hodson. 

And not only has he been successful as a hunter, 
but as a police officer he has attained singular 
credit. 'His work on the German border during 
the Herrero War won the appreciation of the 
Germans and the special commendation of both 
the Foreign Office and the Colonial Ojffii'ce on 
several occasions, and he stands high in the 
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estimation of both Lord Selborae and Lord Milner^ 
who know his career and his work welL 

Eor myself no praise which I can give him is 
too strong. He has been my right-hand man in 
most difficult expeditions and services in the 
Kalahari Desert^ and in the Protectorate generally^ 
and his utter fearlessness, his endurance, his cheery 
manner under diffi'culties, his readiness to carry out 
orders no matter how difficult, his absolute inability 
to recognise failure, and his determination to 
achieve success have gained me, as his former 
chief, credit and honour which I most willingly 
share with him. 

His book is far too modest an account of his 
journeys and hunting experiences. 

RALPH WILLIAMS, 

Governor of Newfoundland. 



FOREWORD 

I HAVE never yet met Mr. Arnold Hodson^ but 
his father and I played in many a footb;all 
match together when we were both yomig men^ 
and perhaps that is the reason why I have been 
asked to write a few words of introduction to this 
book^ the manuscript of which I have read with 
very great interest. It is a record of splendid 
work done in the service of his country by one 
of those fine, manly young Englishmen v/hose 
courage, modesty, and sympathetic interest in the 
welfare of the native tribes with whom they are 
brought in contact enable England to govern vast 
multitudes of Africans, not only with an extra- 
ordinary small display of force but on the whole 
with very little friction. 

Although, as I have said above, I am not person- 
ally acquainted with the author of this book, I 
know enough of the scenes of his labours to realise 
how little he has made of the hardships he must 
have endured during years of travel in the hot 
and thirsty wastes of the Kalahari, and to under- 
stand how modestly and how truthfully he has told 
of his various himting experiences. Much of 
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interest will be founds too^ in this book for the 
student of recent events in the history, of the 
Bamangwato and Batawana tribes^ whilst to the 
sportsman and lover of Nature it cannot fail to 
appeal very strongly. 

Mr. ilodson's narrative of his very arduous 
journeys through the true Kalahari, from Kanye 
to Lehututu and thence to Lake Ngami and the 
eastern frontier of Damaraland, deals with regions 
as little known to geographers and travellers 
probably as any part of Central Africa to*day, and 
it is a country, it must be acknowledged, which 
is not likely to prove attractive to sportsmen or 
travellers who study their comfort. On the other 
hand, Mr. tiodson's experiences show that the 
northern portions of the Bechuanaland Protect- 
orate are still well supplied with game and well 
worthy the attention of all those big-game hunters 
who have not yet secured the trophies of the gems- 
bok, the kudu, the roan and the sable antelope 
— four species which must always be reckoned 
amongst the very finest of all African game animals, 
and all four of which, not to mention the great 
southern eland — the largest in body of all elands 
—the situtunga, leecfawe, puku, and many other 
antelopes, as well as lions and leopiards, are all 
to be met with in this part of Africa. 

I gather from my careful perusal of Mr. 

Hodson*s manus9ript that since my day the gemis- 

bok has extended its range in the Bechuanaland 

Protectorate, since it is now to be found between 

Pandamatenka and the Mababe, where it never used 
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Foreword 

to exist. It has also interested me very much to 
learn that the *' tse-tse ** iy has absolutely dis- 
appeared from all the regions through which Mr. 
HodsoQ travelled, more especially from the imme- 
diate vicinity of the southern bank of the Chobe 
River between Maienga*s village and Kazingula, 
with the exception of one short stretch. 

Under the guidance of Lieutenant Hodson, Lord 
Selbome, the late much-respected High Commis- 
sioner for South Africa, travelled for 140 miles 
along the Chobe with several wagons and spans 
of bullocks, as well as horses, during September 
and October, i9io--the hottest time of year, and 
the time, therefore, when the tse-tse flies, if there 
are any, are most in evidence — ^without encounter- 
ing any of these insects at all, with the exception 
of a few just south of Maienga*s village. 

Now, in these regions as I knew them there 
were not only millions of tse-tse flies but thousands 
of buffaloes, as well as many other kinds of game. 
All the other species of game still exist there in 
considerable numbers. Only the buffaloes and the 
tse-tse flies have disappeared. »How can this be 
accounted for except on the supposition that in 
this part of Africa, at any rate, the tse-tse flies, 
through long association with buffaloes, had at last 
become so dependent on the blood of these animals 
For their continued existence that when the latter 
:eased to inhabit the country they also gradually 
dwindled in numbers and at last entirely died out ? 
I think I have said enough to show that Mr. 
EIodson*s book has interested me greatly, and I 
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Foreword 

trust that it will meet with the favourable recep- 
tion at the hands of all who are interested in the 
history, ethnology, and spprt of a little-known 
district of Africa which it richly deserves. 

F. C. SELOUS. 



My thanks are due to the editors of The Em/nre 
Review, The Diamond Eleld Advertiser (Kim- 
berley). The Field, The Badminton Magazine, and 
The Geographical Journal, for granting me per- 
mission to insert extracts from my articles which 
have appeared previously in their papers or 

periodicals . 

A. W, H. 
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Trekking the Great Thirst 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

rrival at Durban from Australia — ^Temporary billet at Durban — 
In a goldmine at Johannesbu^ — Goyemment post at Pretoria 
in Public Works Department — Commission in the Becbuana- 
land Protectorate Police — ^Departure to the Kalahari to collect 
Government hut tax. 

^ 1902, after two years* invaluable experience 
F colonial life on an Australian sheep-farm in 
antral Queensland, I joined the 7th Australian 
ommonwealth Horse and went ofver to South 
f rica in the hope that I should see active service 

the front before the conclusion of the Boer War. 

Unfortunately it was a vain hope, for peace was 
^clared whilst we were still on the high seas. We 
ily heard the disappointing news just before land- 
g at Durban, and there, after a few days, we 
ere given the option of going back at once to 
ustralia or of stopping in South Africa. It was 

very difficult choice to make, and I only made 
3 my mind to remain where I was just before the 
St tender left. 
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I stayed in Durban for a month, and having 
only about £15 at the time, had to try and pick up. 
a temporary billet. After one or two rebuffs I 
iwas fortunate enough to gain empjioyment as 
stocktaker in a big business house. 

When the stocktaking was over I placed the 
small quantity of gold I had earned in a leathern 
belt which I wore round my waist next to my skin^ 
this being one of the safest ways of carrying money. 

Thus equipped I went up to Johannesburg; 
everything seemed to be in a state of conf usion^ 
which was natural, considering that hostilities had 
only just ceased. I worked at various jobs in 
Johannesburg, one of the most unpleasant being 
a week's work in the Treasury goldmine. I 
was put on a night shift for a start and went down 
to the lowest level to learn blasting— an experi- 
ence which I did not relish at all, for one felt 
so horribly cooped up in those subterranean 
depths, and the noise when the charges went off 
was deafening. The miners were very kind to 
me, especially the particular miner to whom I was 
detailed, though I am afraid I was not of much 
use to him, despite my strenuous efforts. At the 
end of the week I rolled up with the rest of the 
men to get my pay, but found that none was due 
to me. Of course I did not deserve any as I was 
only learning, but it was rather a disappointment. 

As mining did not seem a paying game, I de- 
cided to go up to Pretoria, and there I was lucky 
enough to secure a position in the Repatriation 

Department. Erom this I was transferred to the 
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Public Works Department, where I had to super* 
vise the making of roads, &c . Unfortunately, after 
a few months, owing to the imsatisfactory state of 
the Transvaal finances, we all had notice to leave. 
I went down to Pretoria to see the Director of 
Public Works, and asked him whether it would 
prejudice my chance of getting back my old billet 
next year when the finances improved if I went on 
as a ganger. He assured me that it would not, so 
I went back to my district, took on a gang, and 
made roads. The work was quite interesting, 
and I became so keen about it that I sometimes 
even worked the men on Sundays. I continued at 
this work till one evening, just as I was turning 
\n, I received a telegram which had been forwarded 
Dn to me by my chief. It was to the effect that 
the Imperial Secretary to the High Commissioner 
ivished to see me at Johannesburg as soon as 
possible . I had no horse, only a mule, and as I 
[lad no saddle I had to ride him bareback. In the 
niddle of the night the animal collapsed, so I was 
forced to leave him and go on on foot, arriving 
It Pietersburg about 8 o'clock in the morning. 
[«^rom there I took the train to Johannesburg that 
light. 

On my arrival in Johannesburg I reported myself 
o the Imperial Secretary, who told me that there 
V2LS a chance of my being given a commission in 
he Bechuanaland Protectorate Police, but that he 
:ould not say for certain till he had received a 
i^ire from the Resident Commissioner. It seemed 
oo good to be true, for this was the one billet 
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which I should have chosen above all others. It 
was terribly agitating waiting for that wire, and I 
slept Very little that night. I was quite beside 
myself with joy when the note came from the 
Imperial Secretary's assistant to say: — 

" Dear Hodson,— The wire has come. You can 
sleep, in peace to-night. Come round to the office 
at lo a.m. to-morrow." 

I have that note still, and shall always keep it. 

I was sent immediately to Mafeking to report 
myself to the Resident Commissioner, and a few. 
days afterwards I received my commission. From 
Mafeking I was sent to Gaberones — the head- 
quarters of the southern portion of the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate — and about two months after- 
wards I started on my first trip into the Kalahari 
to collect hut tax for the Government. 
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CHARTER II 

FIRST JOURNEY IN KALAHARI, VIA KOKONG, ETC., 

TO LEHXjrUTU 



Situation and description of the Kalahari — ^Transport — ^Trek to 
Kooi pan via Kanje — Hunting for springbok — ^The edge of 
the thirst — Sekgoma pan — Disappointment at King Fto — 
Halt at ICakea to water — ^Tragedy on the road between Kokong 
and Lehututu — First hazardous trek to Lehututu — Hunting 
exploits en rouU — Saved from a crisis through melons. 

At this point let me briefly describe the situation 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. It is bordered 
on jthe south by the Cape Colony, on the east 
by the Transvaal, on the north by Rhodesia and 
the Zambezi River, and on the west by German 
territory. Its area is estimated at about 275,000 
square miles, the native population nimibers some 
120,000, and the European about 1,000. 

The Kalahari Desert lies in the western portion 
of this territory, and is a vast tract of country, the 
greater part of which has never been explored. 
It is not quite an ordinary desert, for it has many 
varieties of country. In some parts it is covered 
tvith thick bush, in others it consists of open plains 
upon which good grasses flourish, whilst the re- 
ax 
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mainder is made up of a sea of sand-hills. This 
is known as the sand-dune country, and constitutes 
by far the most dreary and depressing part of the 
desert . 

When I started on my travels two friends of 
mine agreed to come part of the way with me to 
get a little shooting. Our transport consisted of 
a capacious travelling wagon drawn by sixteen 
bullocks, a scotch-cart drawn by six, and a few 
horses. »We also had with us three native police 
and a bullock-leader. We left Gaberones on the 
afternoon of August 15,1 904, and trekked quietly 
to Kanye, which we reached on the third day. 
Kanye is the headquarters of the Bangwaketsi 
tribe, whose chief, Bathoen, accompanied the chiefs 
Khama and Sebele on their visit to England 
in 1895. 

After we had seen Bathoen we inspanned and 
started our trek into the desert. It might hete be 
mentioned that my rations on leaving Kanye con- 
sisted of 200 lb. of flour, 100 lb. of rice, a quantity 
of tea, sugar, and coffee. I did not take any tinned 
meat as I trusted to my rifle to provide fresh. 
This may not sound luxurious fare, but it is all 
one needs. The first place of any interest we 
reached was a pan known as Kooi, where the only 
water to be had was obtained from some ancient 
wells. Here we decided to stop for two or three 
days to rest the oxen and hunt springbok, as my 
two companions intended to turn back from Kooi, 
they having no time to go on any farther. On the 

evening of our arrival we saw a long line of 
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springbok coming down to the pan. These were 
the first buck I bad ever seen, larger than a stein* 
buck or duiker, and this species of antelope is 
very plentiful hereabouts. Their graceful postures 
and evolutions lend a charm to the landscape, and 
their flesh, roasted in a KafEr pot over a small 
fire, is delicious. We hunted here for two or three 
days with varying success, and then my two friends 
took the scotch-cart and returned to the railway, 
whilst I continued on my journey with the wagon 
and horses. 

After leaving Kooi I trekked all night and 
outspanned the next day in the thirst, and next 
night reached a pan called Sekgoma. There are 
a few pits at this place, but they give very little 
water, and I was able to give my bullocks onily 
a bucketful each. I outspanned here for about 
an hour, and then went on to King pan, which I 
reached next night. I stopped at King one day, 
and sent my bullocks on to Kakea to water. King 
pan has several brack-holes, to which big game 
come down regularly at night to lick the salt 
ground. The Bakalahadi dig little holes close to 
these pans and make small screens of bushes, from' 
which they shoot the game when it arrives. The 
second night I was there I decided to sleep out in 
one of these pits, and took my position about sun- 
down. Gradually it grew darker and darker. I 
heard weird noises and imagined sights which were 
not really visible. I kept awake till about mid- 
night, and then fell asleep, waking about 2 a.m. 
feeling very cramped and cold. I peered cautiously 
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forth; the stars were very bright^ but there was 
no moon. I saw several objects which might have 
been game. Suddenly something moved. ^Vhat 
was it? A kudu or a wildebeeste? Determined 
to 3hoot^ I strained my eyes, but with no effect,, 
and I was obliged to aim by guess-work. Oh, how 
I hoped the shot would be successful after all the 
trouble I had taken I I fired, and the report as of 
a cannon rushed through the still night air. To my 
intense disgust the animal, instead of falling, went 
off like the wind, clatter, clatter, clatter, until the 
sounds died away in the far distance, and I sat 
doiwn and meditated on the chances and disap- 
pointments of this eventful world. 

As soon as the oxen returned I proceeded to 
Kakea. Here there are many pits and a good 
supply of water. I gave the oxen a good rest and 
sent a man on to Kokong, the next well, to tell the 
natives who kept a few cattle there to bring these 
to Kakea in order that my cattle and horses might 
have the water. If one does not take this prer 
caution, one sometimes finds on arrival at Kokong 
that all the water has been used up by the local 
stock, and this is most annoying. I left Kakea irt 
the afternoon, and travelled on towards Kokong. I, 
outspanned for dinner just as the sun was going 
down and told my orderly, Khoai, to roast me a 
leg of a duiker I had shot that day. He was in the 
act of cooking it when a messenger arrived from- 
Kokong. The interpreter brought him up to me 
and he delivered his message, which was to thc^ 
effect that a white man had died from thirst on; 
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he long, sandy, waterless road between Kokong 
nd Lehututu. This sad news cast a gloom over 
II of us. I sent on my native corporal at 
Qce to make all inquiries, telling him to come 
ack and report to me, and that I would 
)llow shortly. I arrived at Kokong the next day, 
nd the following morning rode out with one of 
ly police to the scene of the tragedy. We found 
le body at a pan called Kome, about thirty miles 
om Kokong. Prowling hyenas and jackals had 
een there first, so I will draw a veil over what 
e found. The poor fellow was in his socks, and 
ad evidently taken off his shoes in order that 
& might walk better. W«e discovered under an' 
npty bottle close by him the following letter, 
hich I think is one of the most pathetic I have 
^er read:— 

930. 

" Dear A,— Last night the cattle ran away. I 

ive no more water. I despair. I left the wagon 

1 foot in the hope of reaching Kokong, but my 

rength fails. My private papers and stamps send 

• my children in , and inform them that I have 

ed of fever in the desert and am buried. As 
ell inform B. to this effect. Charlie and the 
tv/ Kalahari boy are mainly responsible for this. 
he thirst kills me. These are the last words of 
dying man. 

" Your true friend, 

"M. 

•• E.S. A litde water would have saved me." 
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V/hat a world of unspeakable tragedy is con- 
tained in the postscript 1 We dug a grave and 
manufactured a rough cross, and then buried him, 
and as soon as we had made things as seemly as 
possible we retmned to Kokong. It had been a 
hard day, and we had had, of course, only such 
water as we could easily carry. I held an inquiry 
into the circumstances attending his death, the facts 
and particulars of which are here subjoined. 

It appeared that M. had left Lehututu about 
August 1 5th. He had with him two horses, twenty* 
two bullocks, some goats, one wagon, and six 
natives. On nearing the pan Nakalatlou the goats 
ran away and went back to Tshane, a well close to 
Lehututu. M. dispatched two natives on the two 
horses to bring them back. The wagon went on 
to the pan Bonche, arriving there about August 
22nd. From Bonche the oxen were sent on ahead 
to Kokong to water, and when the two mounted 
natives returned from Tshane on August 25th, 
ahead of the goats, having left the latter to be 
driven by boys on foot, they were also sent on to 
Kokong. On August 28th the goats came up with 
the wagon, and diey also proceeded to Kokong. 
M. gave full instructions to Hendrik and a Kala- 
hari boy— thje herdsmen in charge— to send back 
the two mounted men to him with water at once. 
It seems to have struck M. now that the supply 
of water was giving out. 

On August 28th the bullocks, having reached 
Kokong and had their drink, returned to the wagon 
at Bonche. *M. then trekked two nights, and nearly 
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reached Kome pan. From here he once more sent 

on the bullocks to Kokong to get another drink. 

The next morning M . gave the two remaining boys 

the last of the water, and told them to proceed to 

Kokong as fast as possible to tell the two momited 

men, who up to the present had not arrived, to 

hurry back to him wititi food and water. M. had 

now one cup of water left, a little biltong, and 

bread. The two boys arrived at Kokong on the 

morning of August 31st and kiUed a goat« A 

Kalahari's notion of time is very vague. They 

knew that M. was in desperate straits for water, 

yet waited to cook the flesh. They then sent 

back title meat and some water by a man on 

horseback. It was too late. When the man 

reached the wagon, he found his master dead. The 

time lost by the cooking had been fatal. 

My own opinion is that M. waited at the wagon 

on August 30th, thinking that perhaps the boys 

he had sent on with the goats might have reached 

Kokong and sent the water back to him. On the 

evening of August 3 ist, having long before finished 

!iis one cup of water, he started to walk to meet 

:he boys, who should have been on their way back 

^y then. He reached a spot between the pans 

iCome and Noir, and there his strength failed him. 

The stretch of road between this place and Kokong 

s frightfully heavy, the sand in parts being over 

I foot deep. M. from all accounts was not used 

o walking, and he was evidently in difficulties 

>efore this as he had taken off his boots. At this 

ipot he sat down and lit a fire, and wrote the letter 
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I found, and then died. I feel certain that M. could 
never have travelled over this piece of road before, 
as he had written directions giving the distances 
between the different pans, &c., and, moreover, 
if he had, he would have been more careful of his 
supply of water. It was quite obvious that they 
had been recklessly extravagant with it, using it 
for cooking, watering the goats, &c., and, although 
they had a large barrelful containing fifty gallons 
when they started, it is not surprising that it gave 
out, considering that it is a 1 1 o-mile thirst from 
Lehututu to Kokong, and very heavy going the 
whole way. 

$: 
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Distances — 

Lehututu to Kokong ... ... ... ... no miles 

Kome pan to Kokong ... ... ... ... 30 „ 

Noir pan to Kokong ... ... ... ... 27 „ 

Boncbe pan to Kokong ... ... ... ... 50 „ 

As soon as I had finished this affair I made 
preparations to start for Lehututu. My police did 
not like the idea of attempting this thirst at all. 
They first came and told me that they were quite 
sure the wheels would break on the road, as the 
tyres would become loose owing to the heat of 
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the sand, and then that the water in the barrels 

would go bad before we reached the other end, 

&c., &€• At last I felt really angry, and told them 

that we were going through whatever happened, 

and that if they came to me with any further excusesi 

I would put them under arrest and ptmish them. 

So one afternoon about three o'clock, having 

first filled up all the barrels and water-bags, we 

inspanned and started for Lehututu. The sand 

was very heavy indeed, reaching almost up to the 

hubs of the front wheels. We trekked along and 

outspanned for an hour at seven o'clock, when I 

made tea and had a little supper. We did not let 

the oxen loose, but just tied them up to the trek 

chain, so that they could lie down and have a rest. 

At eight o'clock we iiispanned once more and went 

on till eleven, when we tied up till 12. At 12.30 

we made ready again and went on till 3.30, when 

we outspanned again. At 5 we started once more 

and went on till 7 a.m., when we reached a pan 

called Kome, this being, as I have said before, 

about thirty miles from Kokong. »Here we out- 

spanned the bullocks, and I sent them back at 

once to Kokong imder the charge of Andries, 

my leader. I told him to take them back to 

Kokong, give them two days' rest there, and then 

to come back with them on the third day after 

he had given them a good drink, timing it so that 

he would reach me in the evening. I think that 

a leader has a most wretched existence . He always 

has to be with the oxen when they are grazing,, 

and when actually travelling he is supposed to 
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hold the tow-rope on the leading two bullocks^ 
and as in this case, after workmg all night, he has 
to take the oxen back to water. The driver has a 
heavenly existence in comparison. Of course, in 
the Kalahari one has to be very strict with the 
leaders, for if they are careless and lose the oxen' 
the consequences may prove disastrous. 

flaving dispatched the bullocks, the next morn- 
ing I went out shooting, accompanied by a Kala- 
hari hunting-boy, whom I christened Tommy, as 
his native name was such a mouthful. We started 
just before sunrise and hunted all the morning 
without success, although I saw plenty of signs 
of fresh spoor, which indicated that big game was 
in the neighbourhood. In the afternoon I made a 
fresh start and had not gone far when, to my 
great joy, I sighted a mob of hartebeeste moving 
slowly across an open pan. This was my first sight 
of large game, and I suppose nobody ever forgets 
such a sight. We hid ourselves as far as it was 
possible and watched them cross the open place 
and enter thick bush. We followed the spoor 
cautiously by nmning iram tree to tree, and were 
getting on splendidly when suddenly we arrived at 
another piece of open ground some four hundred 
yards across. There was nothing for it but to 
crawl. This may sound easy enough, but in 
practice it is far from being so, for thorns have 
an unpleasant way of finding your legs, the skin 
rubs oil your hands and knees, and the whole pro- 
cess is very fatiguing, and indeed those four 

hundred yards seemed more like the same number 
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of miles. When we got through the open and 
entered the bush, by raising our heads a very little 
we could see the hartebeeste grazing close by. I 
was getting ready to shoot when my helmet caught 
in a thorn-bush, and began to swing gently to and 
fro. My heart nearly stopped beating, for I 
thought that they would surely see and be off like 
the wind. But no, fortune favoured me, and a few 
yards Luther on I was able to stand up and take 
aim. I fired twice, each time picking out a fine 
animal, but, my arms being shaky after all my 
exertion, I did not kill, but only wounded. The 
hartebeeste moved on, and we followed the blood 
spoor of the two which I had wounded, in the end 
securing both. Having covered the bodies care- 
fully with grass and sticks, to keep the jackals and 
other animals off, we eventually got back to camp 
at about 10.30 p.m., having had a hard but suc- 
cessful day, and wihen I arrived at my outspaii 
a drink was very welcome. 

The next mommg a native on horseback arrived 
at piy camp. He had his supply of water in a 
skin which was strapped to the front of his saddle. 
For a consideration of meat he agreed to lend me 
his horse to help bring in the hartebeeste, so I 
sent out men and had the antelopes skinned and 
cut down the middle . »We sent most of the meat 
into camp by swinging half a hartebeeste each time 
over the horse, and in the evening when the oxen 
arrived it did not take us long to bring in the spoil. 
As soon as we had done this we inspanned and 
vest on again, travelling all night* The next mom- 
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ing I was lucky enough to get a few melons for my 

oxen as a substitute for water, but they were not 

used to them and therefore did not take to them as 

well as I should have liked. We stopped on this 

melon -patch one day and went on again the next 

afternoon, and after travelling all night reached 

Tshane, a well close to Lehututu, the next morning . 

The oxen during the last part of this journey were 

a miserable sight ; their backbones were very 

prominent, they ground their teeth, and when they 

were outspanned they licked the iron tyres of the 

wheels in the intensity of their thirst. Many times 

have travellers on this road— known by the natives 

as " The Road of Death "—lost their entire span 

by some delay or mishap. This nearly happened to 

me once, as you will hear in due course. We 

stopped a couple of days at Tshane to give the 

oxen a rest, and then trekked direct to Gukunsi,. 

where the chief Seitsang and his Baralong live, 

and where there is also a large Bakalahadi village 

under a headman or petty chief called Moapara. 

I called all these people together and told them 

that the Government had sent me there to collect 

the hut -tax, and that they knust get it ready as soon 

as possible. They said they were pleased to see 

me. I think probably the Bakalahadi were, as the 

mere presence of a Government representative 

protected them from Seitsang's Barolong, who 

used to bully them a good deal ; but, although 

Seitsang said he was pleased to see me, I am .quite 

sure he wasn't. 

Seitsang had been a rebel in the Cape Colony, 
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and had fled to Lehututu as to a sort of *' Alsatia *' 
or no-man*s-land. He was a villainous old man, 
and had without doubt committed two or three 
murders. In fact, I had almost enough evidence 
on one charge to arrest him. 

Whilst here I heard there were a good many- 
people living in the desolate and unknown country 
to the west who had never paid hut-tax, so I. 
decided that I would try to visit that part of the 
desert and see for myself. But before I describe 
my journey I should explain that in the dry season 
in the Kalahari water is only to be found in pits. 
The Bakalahadi make their villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of these pits, but not quite close to them^ 
owing to the fact that grass and wood in the near 
neighboiu'hood are so scarce. Early in the morn- 
ing and late in the afternoon there is a constant 
and picturesque procession of native women dressed 
in brayed skins going down to the pits to fill their 
ostrich-eggs and skin bags with water. There is also 
a steady stream all day of goats and sheep with their 
native herds coming down to the wells for water, 
and as it all has to be skipped out, rows and 
quarrels are the rule and not the exception. For 
if a man has taken the trouble to skip out of a 
pit with a jam-tin enough water for his flock of 
goats, he is justifiably annoyed to find another 
mob jumping his claim and drinking it all. I 
never used to herd my cattle at these pits, but 
just allowed them to run loose^ for since there was 
no other water they had to come back here to 
drink; then, if wanted, they were easily caught. 
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In the country to the west of Lehututu there 
is no water at all, but Nature provides a substitute 
in the form of melons, and Lehututu marks the be- 
ginning of the so-called melon country. Strangely 
enough, the Kalahari natives and stock thrive, on 
melons, of which there are two species. One is 
cultivated and is called makatane, the other 
grows wild and is known as kgehwCy and of 
the latter there are two varieties, which are exactly, 
alike in appearance, but whereas one is almost 
tasteless, the other is bitter, like quinine : it is 
only by tasting that one can distinguish the one 
from the other. Stock enjoy both, but human 
beings only the former* These melons can be pre- 
pared in various ways ; the usual method is to 
peel them, cut them in slices, and, if a pot be 
available, to boil them. By so doing you extract a 
certain amount of juice with which you can provide 
yourself with a poor apology for tea, coffee, or 
cocoa, the latter, I think, being far and away 
the best drink in this country. If no pot is available 
you must prepare a stick until it is blunt at one 
end and sharp, at the other ; you then tackle the 
melon with the sharp end, just in the same way 
as you would tackle a civilised boiled egg at break- 
fast at home, forthwith proceeding with the aid 
of the stick to stamp, the inside till it is reduced to 
a juicy pulp, and is then ready for consumption. 
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CHAPTER III 

TRAVELS IN THE MELON COUNTRY AND TO 

THE UNEXPLORED SOUTH OF THE KALAHARI 

DESERT 

I 

First experience at Oghe of the dapgers of salt water on'trek^'][he 
value of bullocks in the Kalahari and the art of packing them 
— ^Tbe strategy of hut-tax collection — ^Typical experience of, 
native double-dealing at Nga — ^A contrast and a pleasant^ 
surprise at Otse and Okwe — Personal hardships resulting 
from heat and lack of water — Crossing the boundary into 
Damaraland — Hunting exploits — Choice of routes for further 
trek — ^Journey through the unexplored south to Setachirfe 
combining business with pleasure — life and customs of the 
natives at Setachwe. 

At the beginning of October I left Lehututu 
with my wagon and horses . I had with me Leroux^ 
a man who had been trading in this country for 
many years . We made for Oghe, a pan almost due 
north from Lehututu, to reach which we had toi 
face a long, heavy pull. Leroux had told me that 
the water there was slightly brackish, but on arrival 
we found it was quite salt and practically xm- 
drinkable to a European, although natives drank 
it. Luckily we had enough water in the barrels 
carried tmder the wagon to last the himian beings 
of the party a couple of days. I was very much 
afraid that the Oghe water would hurt the bullocks, 
and I was not mistaken, for it killed two of them. 
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Oghe has always been a most unfortunate place 
for me, for I have never been there without losing 
an animal. Experience teaches one that it is best 
to let the animals get used to the salt water 
gradually, and never to let them drink too much 
at a time. I know one native who took a thirsty 
span there and let them drink their fill. The result 
was that they went only a few hundred yards from 
the pits and died— every one of them. I may 
mention in passing that there is one pit on the other 
side of the pan which contains a very small supply 
of somewhat less brackish water, and this should 
be borne well in mind by any traveller in the 
neighbourhood. 

I could not take my wagon any farther because 
there was no water and the supply of melons was 
insufficient, so I had to make otiher arrangements. 
It was rather difficult to know exactly what to take 
and what to leave behind, but I decided eventually 
to take one Mosuto policeman, Moalosi by name, a 
few Kalahari boys, two horses — Toby and Denny — 
and some pack-bullocks belonging to Leroux . 

Bullocks are invaluable in this part of the world ; 
indeed, one could do nothing without them, and 
in the sand they are more useful for slow work 
than horses. They are used a great deal by the 
Kalahari natives, and especially by the Hottentots 
farther west, for packing and riding. Cows are 
used for pack purposes in the same way as oxen. 
The oxen are certainly very comfortable to ride, 
and pack-oxen are easily controlled by means of 

reims passed through a hole in their nostrils. 
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Packing is a more complicated business. It takes 
three men to pack an ox, one to hold its nostrils 
and one on each side ; the pack is then balanced 
on the beast's back and secured by passing a very 
long reim > round and round, over the back and 
under the belly, each circle being tightened by 
the packers pressing one knee against the ox and 
pulling for all they are worth . I have several times 
seen a hartebeeste packed on an ox in this way. 
In many cases this packing is an extremely fine art, 
as an old bullock blows himself out during the 
operation, and then, when he thinks you have 
finished, he assumes his normal size, the conse- 
quence being that the pack soon becomes loose and 
falls off. In fact, these animals are very difficult 
to manage in many ways, and one very great draw- 
back is that if you once let them go they are so 
difficult to catch. If alone, the only way is to 
tie a long reim with a log attached to it to their 
nose. They can then be caught quite easily when 
wanted. As a rule Kalahari natives ride oxen bare- 
backed, but Hottentots manufacture a species of 
saddle out of wildebeeste or gemsbok hide. 

The day after we arrived at Oghe I had every- 
thing ready. We took with us only flour, sugar, 
and coffee, and one tin of cocoa. We filled up our 
water-barrels from the wagons, and left about three 
o'clock in the afternoon. The pack -bullocks at 
first gave a good deal of trouble, as the loads 
kept tumbling off ; but after a bit things improved, 
and we made good progress. 

< Reim — sl leather thong. 
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The next day we arrived at a pan called Nga, 
There are several small villages here, each under 
a petty headman. The Kalahari natives at this 
place are a very bad lot— about the worst, I think, 
I met in this part of the world. I summoned the 
headman from each village, and explained to them 
why I had come, and demanded the Government 
hut-tax. It was only natural that they should 
object very much to my coming to their country. 
Before they had always managed to evade pay- 
ment of the hut -tax, and they knew well enough 
that once their villages were found out they would 
have to pay every year. So, as I said before, they 
put every obstacle in our way. Our first difficulty 
arose when the supply of water with which we 
left Oghe was exhausted, and it became necessary 
to procure melons. I asked the headman to help 
us in this matter, but he said there were none to be 
had. I knew, of course, that he was lying, for it 
would be impossible to find men, women, and 
children living in a village where there is neither 
water nor its substitute. My poor horses were 
very thirsty by now, and were feeding around us, 
casting occasional glances in my direction as much 
as to say, ** We are looking to you to give us our 
drink before long." 

I thought the matter over carefully and decided 

on prompt action. I called Trooper Moalosi and 

told him to go round to the huts and see what he 

jCould find. :He was a small Mosuto, but very 

plucky. I watched him go up to the first hut and 

enter ; and then, to my unspeakable relief, I saw 
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a melon come rolling out, and then another and 
another, till I had quite a good supply. It appears 
that those cunning natives had hidden them away 
when they heard we were ccHning* There were a 
few makatane amongst them, which we put care- 
fully on one side for ourselves, and the kgeHwe we 
cut up to give to our horses. It is a hint wortb 
remembering that it is always advisable, if possible, 
to cut up melons before giving them to a horse, 
because horses have much smaller mouths than 
oxen, and they find it diflSicult to chew up a melon 
unless it is cut into strips . Toby took to th^n fairly 
well, but Denny was very obstinate, and almost 
refused to touch them. It was a great nuisance, 
but could not be helped. 

I summoned the headman once more and told 
him exactly what I thought of him and his people. 
I then paid him for the melons I had seized, point- 
ing out that the British Government never took 
anything without giving something in return, but 
that, if he or his people ever hindered me again 
whilst travelling through their country, they would 
be severely punished. 

The next day we packed our things— including 
the melons— on the bidlocks once more, and 
journeyed towards the next village, by name Otse, 
which is close to another large pan. In all this 
country there is a fair amount of large game, and 
it required a certain amount of determination not 
to give my rifle to natives to shoot for me, a plan, 
I am glad to say, I have never adopted. Instead, 
I used to hunt to supply my party with meat, for 
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I must say a diet of melons is not conducive to 
great energy. When we reached Otse the head- 
msui, by name Kolane and a most excellent fellow 
gave XLS every possible assistance^ built me a small 
shelter, and his people brought even more melons 
than we required. It was such a pleasant surprise 
after the treatment we had had at the last village . 
I collected a large sum from these people, as they 
had to pay arrears of taxes for several years, before 
we set out once more. My horse Toby had now 
quite taken to the melons, but Denny, my other 
horse, still refused to eat them, and was growing 
gradually weaker. I thought we should have to 
leave him behind, but, strangely enough, just before 
we left Otse, he began to take to die melons, and 
soon picked up again. 

I stopped several days at Otse, and then went 
on to a pan called Okwe. Here we found a small 
village peopled by Batlhware> who had fled into 
the Protectorate from Damaraland, on account of 
war. These people also received us kindly, and 
gave us every assistance. 

Unfortunately Mr. Leroux*s eyes now began to 

trouble him a great deal, and, in {act, he was to 

all intents and purposes blind. I attribute this 

trouble to the fact that we could not wash, and 

he had probably got some sand into his eyes which 

had set up irritation . Surely there is nothing so 

trying as not being able to bathe. Without vanity 

I may say I am by nature a cleanly person, being 

used to my daily tub, and I know I felt the loss of 

my bath more than anything. To add to our woes, 
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just about this time unwelcome visitors began to 
make their appearance. We tried to get rid of 
them by exposing our clothes to the sun, 
but unfortunately without success. The mere 
thought of these pests always makes me feel 
uncomfortable, but to have them actually, in one*s 
clothes and not to be able to get rid of them is 
indescribably unpleasant I 

I was very anxious to go from Okwe to the 
Damaraland border in order that I might say I had 
been in Damaraland, to verify the distance, and to 
make my map as accurate as possible. So I left 
Okwe early one morning with a Motlhware, the 
son of the headman living there. We were bo|th 
mounted, and rode at a walk most of the day, 
reaching the border late that afternoon. We passed 
nuch game en route, almost riding into some harte* 
l^eeste which were asleep by the side of the road. 
iVe also passed two pans, Dimiela and Kokamarsh. 
[n the latter pan there was a little water, but it 
vas too muddy to be of any use. The German: 
>order is not far from this pan ; it is marked by a 
)eacon with the British coat-of-arms on our side 
ind the German Eagle on the other. I just stepped 
Lcross the border to say I had actually been in. 
damaraland, and then we retraced our steps for 
. few miles and camped for the night. Luckily we 
ound a few wild melons, which supplied the needs 
f both ourselves and our horses. 

Early the next morning we saddled up and con- 
inued our journey once more. In the afternoon 
re came across some gemsbok and hartebeeste 
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feeding together. It was a beautiful country for 
stalking as there were so many small bushes about, 
and as I was very anxious to get a gemsbok, and 
not being very far from Okwe, I decided to go after 
them. So I dismounted^ and giving my horse to 
the native to hold, I carefully proceeded to stalk 
them. They were so busy feeding that the task 
was comparatively easy, and I must have beeiK 
within fifty yards before they noticed me. As soon 
as I realised I was discovered I fired and brought 
one down. It was a delightful sensation to have 
secured my first gemsbok, and as soon as I had 
had a good look at my trophy I called the boy, 
and when he arrived we tried to cut off its head. 
We only had pocket-knives, and as I iwas green theii 
and did not know much about skinning, we were 
unable to accomplish the task. It is a humiliating 
confession to have to make, but it is the truth. 
Since then I have often seen a buck cut up with the 
aid of only a small shilling pocket-knife called the 
.1 .0 ., which nearly every one uses in this part of 
the world. It is made of soft steel, and is therefore 
very easy to sharpen with the aid of some sand 
and a piece of wood. The whole secret in cutting 
up a buck is to know exactly where the joints are. 
Having tried to cut off the head and failed, we 
covered up the carcass and went on, reaching Okwe 
that afternoon. It was very pleasant to meet 
Leroux, but it was a disappointment to find that 
his eyes were still giving him great pain. 

I stopped here a couple of days hunting, but 
nothing of particular interest happened except that 
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(me day a mob of wildebeeste almost ran into our 
camp. It was a very pretty sight to see them 
dashing by. 

We had talked a good deal about our future 
plans . There were two courses open : one to go 
back to Oghe the way we had come^ and the other 
to strike south and explore that hitherto unknown 
part of the deserts There were, however, a good 
many objections to this latter plan, owing to our 
not knowing for certain if there were sufficient 
melons; but as my horses were now quite strong 
again, and as the Batlhware headman said he could 
supply us with guides, we decided we would try 
the latter plan and make for a pan called Setachwe, 
about one hundred miles south, where we were 
told there was a Hottentot encampment living on 
melcHis. So early one morning we packed the 
bullocks, and started on our journey. We took 
some bushmen with us from Okwe, and also the 
Batlhware headman's son, whose name I forget, 
and also a few goats which Leroux had procured 
from the natives. 

We had not gone far when a fine mob of wilde- 
beeste passed us . I shot one cow, as we were badly 
in want of meat, and having cut off as much meat 
as we could carry, I sent back the remainder to 
the Batlhware headman at Okwe as a small return 
for all his attention to us. I had also paid him a 
few shillings on behalf of the Government for the 
melons he had given us. I always made a point of 
doing this as I thought it was good policy. 

It was frightfully hot travelling now, and the 
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hardships and want of washing began to tell on 
Leroux and myself. We now had to content our- 
selves with about a cup and a half of goat's milk 
a day, to which we used to look forward with the 
greatest longing. How refreshing it used to taste ! 
I remember we felt particularly exhausted one 
afternoon. The natives were boiling us some 
melons, and the juice which was oozing from them 
looked most uninviting. I said to Leroux, " What 
would you give for a glass of clean water ? ** " Five 
pounds," he laconically replied. I don't know 
whether it was the conversation or what, but I 
suddenly remembered that I had a tin of cocoa 
in my saddle bag, and I suggested to Leroux that 
we might try a cup for a change. We neither of 
us thought it would be a success, but, anyhow, 
there was no harm in trying. So we experimented, 
and the result was really extraordinary. The cocoa 
blended with the melon juice excellently, and was 
quite palatable, and what was more, satisfied our 
thirst. That cocoa, carefully husbanded, was worth 
untold gold to us, and lasted nearly all the way. 
This is a hint really worth remembering to those 
who may ever have to go into the melon country. 
Early on the third morning we reached Kilemun 
pan, where we decided to stop during the heat of 
the day. The Bushmen had built me a shelter, and 
we were just having breakfast when Moalosi, my 
Mosuto orderly, reported that there was a Kalahari 
there with his following, and that they had a variety 
of skins, ostrich feathers, &c. I sent for this man, 
and he presently appeared. I explained to him who 
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I was, and what I was doing out there. I then 
asked him about his hut -tax, and it appeared he 
had not paid for five years or so. I told him that 
I was taking the tax in skins, feathers, or money, 
and that he must pay. He said he had nothing, 
I told him I did not believe what he was saying, 
and that he must go away to his camp and bring 
back sufficient to pay the tax. After he had gone 
I sent Moalosi again to see what he had. Moalosi 
returned and reported that he had any amount of 
skins, &c., and also cattle. I saw that there was 
going to be trouble, but determined that I would 
make this man pay, because if I did not I might 
just as well abandon all hope of securing any more 
hut -tax. The news woxild spread all over the place 
that one man had refused to pay, with impunity, and 
the result would have been generally demoralising. 
I waited for some time, but the man did not turn 
up, so I sent a messenger to tell him to come to me 
at once. In the meantime I told Trooper Moalosi 
that if the man still refused to pay I should arrest 
him, and that he must see that he did not escape. 
The man presently turned up and again refused to 
pay, so I told him that I should arrest him, and 
instructed Trooper Moalosi accordingly. Now, 
Moalosi was a very small man indeed and the 
Kalahari a very large one, but, nothing daunted, 
he went to carry out his orders. The Kalahari re- 
sisted and fought like a wild cat, and a tremendous 
struggle ensued. After a bit Moalosi succeeded 
in tripping the other man up, but unfortunately 
fell undermost, and the Kalahari amused him- 
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self by hitting him on the head with his fist. 

In the meantime the rest of this man's followers 

had assembled, and as the battle was going against 

us I thought it time to intervene, so, taking up my 

rifle, which was unloaded, I pressed it into the 

Kalahari's ear and told him to yield. As a result 

all his followers yelled out to him to stop and 

surrender, which he did. We then handcuffed him 

and left him under a tree to meditate. Later on in 

the afternoon I tried him for non-payment of the 

hut-tax and resisting the police, and fined him £15 

altogether, or a term of imprisonment. He paid 

the fine at once, and became quite amenable to 

reason. After this little incident I had no more 

trouble in collecting the tax. 

We left Kilemun that afternoon and trekked on. 

We saw a gemsbok, but could not get a shot at 

him. The next afternoon^ as I was walking on 

ahead of my party, one of my boys suddenly pointed 

to a tree ahead of us. *' What are you pointing 

at? " I asked. *' Captain *' (I was not a captain, 

but the Hottentots nearly always address an official 

thus, and this was a Hottentot boy), *' there is a 

hartebeeste there," he replied. I looked, and, sure 

enough, there was a hartebeeste. It appeared to 

be asleep, and as we were short of meat, and there 

were many to be fed, I determined to secure it. 

By careful stalking I got within easy range and 

fired. The hartebeeste staggered, but did not fall. 

I gave another shot, and down it came. I rushed 

up and caught it by the horns, and shouted to my 

boy to bring a knife, but when it arrived it proved 
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$0 blunt that I could not cut through the skin 
of the beast's throat. The boy sharpened the knife 
cm a piece of wood^ and I then cut the throat till 
I passed through the windpipe^ but no blood 
appeared. At that moment I was called away, 
and a few minutes later I heard my 'Hottentot 
exclaim^ *' Captain, Captain, the hartebeeste is 
alive 1 '* I rushed back, and there, sure enough, was 
the poor animal, whom I had thought dead, stand- 
ing up. I did not want to fire again as I was 
short of ammunition, and, being in the melon 
country, had no chance of obtaining any for some 
considerable time. Moreover, having two bullets 
in its body and its throat cut, I thought it must 
surely succumb. Eor a few minutes it swayed from: 
side to side, and then, to my utmost astonishment, 
began to move off at a slow trot. 

I did not recover my presence of mind until it 

had disappeared behind a bysh. Then I called 

to a Bushman to come with me, and started in 

pursuit, easily following the spoor by the quantity 

of blood dropped along the trail. On and on I 

went, the hartebeeste just in front, till the sun went 

down, and I was exhausted with fatigue and thirst. 

The Bushman then began to gesticulate, and I could 

see that he was anxious to return, so we went back 

on our spoor, ^e had not gone far when we met 

the Motlhware — the son of the headman at Okwe — 

bringing my horse and water-bottle with a little 

milk, which proved most acceptable, though it was 

not enough to satisfy my thirst. We continued on 

our spoor until it was too dark to see at all. We 
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shouted in the hopes of attracting some of the 
other natives^ but met with no response. There 
was nothing to be done but to camp where we 
were for the nighty and in the early morning to 
follow up our spoor again till we came to the track 
of the rest of my party. Luckily we had matches, 
and soon lighted a fire. The enterprising bush- 
man ferreted around^ although it was dark, and, 
as luck would have it^ managed to find eleven 
kgenwe — no iced champagne has ever appealed to 
me more. 

We spent, or at least I spent, rather an un- 
comfortable night, and early the next morning we 
followed up our spoor, and had gone but a very 
little way when we met a couple of thoughtful 
Bushmen carrying stamped melons and meat for 
my consumption. In due course we reached our 
party, who had camped on a melon-patch some 
distance ahead. Leroux was very pleased to see 
me back again, and told me that he had been in 
a quandary to know what to do. He had waited 
for me some time at the spot where I had shot the 
hartebeeste, and when he saw it was getting dark 
he thought it would be advisable to push on to 
the next melon -patch. Of course, it would have 
been madness to stop in a place where there were 
no melons. 

Shortly after this we got to Setachwe, where we 
foimd an encampment of Hottentots under a head- 
man called Willem. We were told there were 
plenty of melons there, so I decided we would camp 
at this place two or three days to give our men 
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and animals a chai^ce to recoup. On my arrival I 
asked the Bushmen if any of them would follow 
up the hartebeeste and bring me its head, as I felt 
sure the brute could not have gone very far from 
the place where we had turned back. I promised a 
good reward in tobacco. One of them volunteered 
at once, and started off soon after. About a year 
later I met his father, who told me that his son 
must have died following up the hartebeeste, as he 
had never been heard of since. He said that he 
thought his son must have gone on and on in the 
hope of finding the beast dead and getting water 
from its paunch, but, failing to do so, had event- 
ually become exhausted and died. I hardly think 
;his likely myself, as all Bushmen know of roots 
^hich will sustain life for many days. 

The Hottentots at this place were living in rough, 
^ery rough, huts, just like those of the Bushmen, 
rhey consisted of only a few sticks with grass 
hrown over the top. It might be interestmg at 
his point to say a few words about the Hottentot 
nd Bushman customs. 

A bow and arrow is the principal weapon of a 
iushman, the arrow being poisoned. I have not 
een able to find out of what the poison consists, 
ut I think it is obtained from a root, although some 
eople say it is taken from a caterpillar or grub, 
know, however, that it is most deadly, and is 
ital even to such big game as the eland and 
iraffe. This poison is a slow worker, and an 
nimal lives for several hours after being hit. The 
ushman's practice is to wait for half a day, and 
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then to follow up the spoor until he finds the dead 
body of his victim. TTie flesh in which the arrow 
is actually sticking is cut out, and the remainder 
may be used quite safely for food. An arrow is 
made of a hollow reed, fitted with a detachable 
head ; one end only of this head is poisoned, and 
when not in use this end is kept inside the reed 
to lessen the risk of the owner scratching himself 
with it. When game is in sight, the head is 
removed so as to be ready, for instant use. 

Another favourite weapon is a species of lance, 
made of a long stick with the horn of a steinbluck 
or duiker as a prong. These lances are used mainly 
for slaughtering jackals. kWhen a hole likely to 
contain a jackal is discovered, the lance is inserted, 
and if the animal is at home he is gradually forced 
to the opening by the prong playing upon his hind- 
quarters. When he is nearly in sight the opening 
of the hole is made very small by filling it up with 
sand. As soon as the jackal passes his head 
through the aperture it is quickly seized by the 
Bushman and the remainder of his life is very 
short. A jackal can bite very hard, as I once ex- 
perienced to my cost. On a certain occasion I 
woimded one and foolishly thrust the muzzle of my 
rifle into his mouth, and before I could get myi 
rifle free again the beast was dead with all his front 
teeth broken and the front sight of my rifle was 
very much bent. 

The Bushmen also use various kinds of traps, the 

most common consisting of a pliable stick with a 

naming noose made of ostrich sinews attached to 
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it. They use varying sizes of stick to suit the 

different kinds of animal they wish to catch ; thus, 

for a guinea-fowl they will use a medium-sized 

switch, but for a springbok a small pliable tree. 

They will even set traps in this way for such a 

large animal as a hartebeeste, and at Gwecko-na 

pit far north of the Makalakari and not very far 

from the Mababe — I have seen them set traps in 

this manner for leopards. They are extraordinarily 

cunning in knowing exactly where to set them, 

and are particularly fond of finding a favourite 

feeding-place and then setting these noose traps all 

around it, filling up the intervening spaces with 

gorse . The running noose, made of ostrich sinews, 

is practically unbreakable, and will hold anything. 

The Bushmen, and especially the Hottentots, use 

the ordinary iron rabbit-traps a great deal. They get 

these from wandering traders or from stores. With 

these they catch most of the jackal tribe. I have 

never known them use meat as a bait, but instead, 

they find out the runs of the animals and then set 

:he traps there. They make a hole the size of the 

rap in the run, and then, fastening one end of the 

rap to a log, they put it into the hole. Then 

hey take some dry grass and crush it up into a 

>liable mass, very carefully placing it around the 

ootplate of the trap to prevent the earth from 

lipping in and so hindering the working. After 

lat they sprinkle powdered earth' with the greatest 

are over it till, to all appearances, it looks like 

le rest of the ground. 

One interesting feature of the domestic life of 
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both Hottentots and Bushmen is their love of 
dancing ; they will often continue their revels all 
night without a break. Round and roimd in circles 
they go, all the time singing a weird chant, and if 
by chance one of them possesses a cobcertina, their 
cup of happiness is full. The old, middle-aged, 
and young, all take part ; the girls ogle just as if 
they were properly civilised, and the young bloods 
puff out their chests and think themselves fine 
fellows. Another marked characteristic is their 
love of colour. The Hottentot women pride them- 
selves on their dresses, gaudy handkerchiefs, para- 
sols, and such like, whilst the men like to wear a 
piece of coloured print round their hats and also 
round their waists as a belt. I am glad to say the 
Bushmen still retain their primitive dress ; i.^., the 
man wears a piece of brayed skin tied round the 
middle and passed up between the legs, and the 
woman also wears a brayed skin, but hers is a 
good deal larger^ though tied in the same way. 
Both the men and women generally use a brayed 
hartebeeste skin for a blanket, which the women 
also utilise as a means of carrying melcms, ostrich 
eggSj &c., and even their baby children, by throw- 
ing it over their shoulders. The weights they will 
carry in this way are really extraordinary. 

Whilst we were at Setachwe another trader 
named Burton arrived with a scotch -cart. He had 
come from Gukunsi, and had foimd a melon-patch 
on the road for his oxen and men. He had an 
assortment of print, parasols, &c., to barter with 
the Hottentots in exchange for skins. 
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CHAPTER IV 

EXPLORING JOXJRNEY TO THE NOSOP RIVER 



Qiange of scene — Ostrich eggs and their many uses— Fudlities for 
hunting experienced in the sandrdune country — ^A waterless 
river and a novel source of water — ^Added diflSculties of striking 
routes in the sand-dune country — ^The sand-dune fauna. 

I MUST say it was a great temptation to go from 
Setachwe to Gukmisi, as I was heartily sick of 
the whole journey and longed more and more for 
a bathe^ but, on the other hand, I was very anxious 
indeed to visit and explore the country between 
Setachwe and the Nosop River, and my present 
circumstance offered an excellent opportunity, as 
the Hottentots who were with us knew every inch 
of the country and could guide us there, and also, 
we were told there was a considerable number of 
melons there. 

Mr. Burton asked if he could come with his cart, 
and I readily consented, as, apart from the pleasure 
of his company, the cart would be most useful for 
carrying melons over dry patches of country. 

So, having definitely decided we would go to 
the Nosop, I made arrangements accordingly. I 
had now with me a very valuable collection of 
skins which I had taken for hut-tax, the natives in 
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this country having very little cash. These skins 
were being carried for me by Bushmen carriers. I 
could not take them with me^ so I decided to store 
the skins in a small hut the Hottentots had built 
for me, and to leave Trooper Moalosi behind in 
charge, though I was reluctant to do so, for he 
had been invaluable to me. 

I decided I would start a day before Messrs. 
Leroux and Burton and wait for them about twenty 
miles on the road, in order that I might try to 
get some fresh meat. I took with mte two or three 
Hottentots mounted on bullocks, my blanket, and 
a little damper. The day before I left the Hotten- 
tots had a gpreat ox-race. It was a most amusing 
sight, and they performed a really wonderful feat 
in inducing these unwieldy brutes to move at such 
a pace. Some of the bullocks were most difficult 
to ride, but their jockeys stuck to them well, 

I left one afternoon and did a good trek, and 
then slept, and the next morning I got to the place 
where we had agreed I should wait for Leroux 
and Burton. I went out with two Hottentots, and 
before long came across a fresh hartebeeste spoor, 
and on following it up we soon sighted the animals 
themselves. I shot very badly, I am' sorry to say, 
and only woimded one, but fortunately we were 
not very far from our camp, so I decided to return 
and send out two of the Hottentots on bullocks to 
follow up the hartebeeste and shoot it, which they 
did. I was feeling rather run down, and to make 
matters worse Leroux and Burton did not turn up 
at the time agreed upon. It appears that they had 
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lost their oxen^ and this made them! a day and a 
half late. I made a stew of some of the harte-* 
beeste meat and some cut-up melons, and found 
that the gravy was very palatable, especially when 
cold. iWhen hot it does not satisfy one's thirst 
much, but when cold it is most refreshing. I 
whiled away the time as best I could till the others 
arrived, and then we pushed on for the Nosop. 
About thirty miles from Setachwe the coimtry alters 
completely, the stimted timber and flat, sandy 
ground givmg place to row after row of sand-dunes, 
which rather put me in mind of the sea on a rough 
day. It is certainly a complete change from the 
scenery of the rest of the Kalahari. 

The mommg after we left we saw an ostrich, 
but failed to get it, but we managed to secure its 
eggs, and they were a much more valuable find. 
We prepared a small hole in the top of one of 
them, and then inserting a piece of stick, beat up 
the inside. There was one tin of lard in the cart, 
and with this and the inside of the egg we soon 
made a delicious dish of buttered eggs, for to my 
mind the flavour of an ostrich egg is very little 
different from that of a hen's. We three made short 
work of that egg and continued to eat one a day 
till they were all finished. 

These ostrich eggs serve many other purposes 
besides that of food. The Bushmen and Bakala- 
hadi utilise them as water-bottles, and often bury 
them in the groimd in places where they think 
they may require them during the dry season, and 
by so doing they show a certain amount of fore- 
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thought which is foreign to most natives. The 
idea that an osttrich^ when chased^ buries its head 
in the sand calmly and in a dignified manner is 
a myth. Their senses are highly developed, and 
one must exercise great care and caution to 
get within range. The Bushmen and Hottentots 
have their own methods of dealing with ostriches. 
They start operations by finding the spot where a 
hen ostrich is nesting, and then they wait till she 
has laid her full complement of eggs. When 
assured that this is done the hunter hides within 
range of the nest. If he is a Bushman he arms 
himself with bow and arrows, but if a Hottentot 
he provides himself with a Martini. Presently the 
hen bird takes up her position on the nest, and 
is shot and removed. The hunter then waits for 
the cock bird, who, not knowing of the fate of 
his wife, soon arrives to take his turn, and is dealt 
with summarily, whereupon the eggs are, need- 
less to say, appropriated. The flesh of the bird 
and the inside of the egg he eats, and he keeps the 
sinews for making traps. The shells of the eggs 
are used for water-bottles, and the feathers are 
kept to pay hut-tax with, or else they are given to 
a trader in exchange for tobacco, &c. So that 
really, in the end, no part of the poor ostrich is 
wasted. 

The Government has lately issued a pro- 
clamation that the hen ostrich is not to be shot, 
hoping thereby to prevent any hindrance to the 
breeding and multiplying of the birds. But this 
result could only be ensured by protecting the male 
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bird as well^ for the cock bird sits on the eggs just 
as much as the hen. 

That same mOming I went out with Willem after 
gemsbok, as we could see by the spoor that there 
were plenty of them in the neighbourhood. 

This sand-dune country is an excellent one for 
hunting, for if the game happens to be feeding in 
the hollows, one can approach fairly easily within 
short range. And what a sight it is as one arrives 
at the top of one of these ridges to see three or 
four gemsbok galloping up the other, with their 
bushy tails swaying from side to side, and their 
long horns lying at an acute angle to their backs. 
I forgot to mentibn that I also had with me some 
Bushmen, and it was they who suddenly pointed 
to one side as we were approaching the top of the 
ridge . For the life of me I could not see anythiag, 
try as I would ; but as they kept pointing I knew 
they must have seen a buck of some sort. So I 
approached with one of them very carefully in the 
direction in which they had pointed. »We had not 
gone far when I saw a gemsbok's horn sticking 
out of the grass behind a small bush. The animal 
was Ijring down, and appeared to be quite uncon- 
scious of our near presence. I must say I felt 
very excited at this chance of getting a much 
coveted head for my collection, because you will 
remember that the wretched Bushmen had never 
brought back to me the one I had shot before on 
the way from Okwe to the border. So this time I 
thought I would make no mistake, and with extra- 
ordinary care and caution crawled right behind 
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the bush which intervened betwe^i me and the 
gemsbok^ till only a few yards separated us. I 
then lay perfectly still to recover my breath and 
to give my arms a chance of getting steady, as 
this stalking business is a greater strain than one 
would think. Poor old W-iUem was very agitated, 
and could not understand why I did not shoot. 
He kept whispering quietly into my ear, ** Skite 
(shoot), master, skite/' I believe he thought I 
had not seen the gemsbok at all, and of course 
there really was no object in getting so close ; but 
somehow, when one takes to stalking game as a 
science, there is tremendous temptation to see how 
close on^ can really get. As soon as I was steady 
I shot this beautiful animal and cut off its tail 
and horns, and forthwith sent back to our party 
for pack-bullocks to carry the meat. That after- 
noon we found the remains of a gemsbok which 
the Hottentots said had been killed by a lion . This 
is rather interesting, as it is generally believed 
that lions will not attack this particular variety of 
antelope owing to their long and dangerous horns. 
I certainly never saw any lions in this part of the 
Kalahari, but I believe they come over very 
occasionally from Damaraland, and I know of one 
authenticated case in which a Mr. Mclntyre 
shot one. 

The next day we reached the Nosop River, which 
at this point is very broad and quite dry ; in fact, 
there were a nrnnber of trees growing in the middle 
of it. The Hottentots had dug a fairly deep pit 
here, but they had not succeeded in getting any 
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water. »We went down the river for some distance 
and then branched off and outspanned for the day. 
We tried to get a little shade, but with the small 
bushes about it was very difficult. Oh, how hot 
it is in the Kalahari at this time of the year, 
and without water one feels the heat doubly I 
In the afternoon we started again, and about 
4 pjn. we saw in the far distance what we 
thought were people on the top of a sand-dune. 
As we came nearer we saw that they really were 
people, nmning up to the top of the hill and then 
down again in a long procession. It was evident 
that we were the cause of their excitement, and I 
can quite understand it, as I expect the appearance 
of a flying-machine would not have been a greater 
surprise to them. At this point we sent one of 
our Hottentots to inform the people who we were, 
and that we were friendly disposed towards them, 
and presently, having delivered this message, he 
came back and told us that the Hottentots and 
Damaras in front would be glad to see us ; so we 
went on much relieved, and shortly after arrived 
at the village. The houses were of the most 
rickety description, being simply made of grass 
and sticks roughly thrown together. I called up 
the people, and told them who I was, and that I 
had come to collect the hut -tax, &c., &c. 

As there were plenty of melons there, we decided 
to istop a couple of days. Leroux and Burton 
also wanted an opporttmity to exchange some of 
their stuff for skins, ostrich feathers, &c. I don't 
know how it was, but the next day I began worry- 
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ing about the skins^ &c. (representing a large sum 

of Government money), I had left at Setachwe, 

and I really felt I could not wait any longer at this 

place. So I told Leroux and Burton that I would 

return with one Hottentot, and that they could 

follow on my spoor the next day. I also told tfaem 

that if I got a chance of shooting anything whilst 

I was still fairly close to the cart, I would do so, 

and that I would cover up the meat carefully^ so 

that when they followed on my spoor they could 

pick it up and put it in the cart. That afternoon 

I took one of the Hottentots and some melons and 

started for Setachwe. I was riding my best horse, 

Toby, and the Hottentot was walking. It was a 

curious fact that I never had to knee -halter or 

hobble Toby or any of my other horses in the melon 

country. They never went far from us, and always 

stood when we wanted to catch them. I suppose 

they realised how dependent they were on us for 

melons . In other parts of the country, where there 

was water it was very difficult to catch Toby if 

he was not knee -haltered, and of this I had had 

practical experience, to my own discomfort, more 

than once. 

As luck would have it, we had not gone more 

than five miles or so on our way when from the top 

of one of these sand-dunes I saw a gemsbok grazing 

in the hollow below. I had an easy stalk and killed 

him first shot. »We disemibowelled him, and the 

Hottentot who was with me, being very thirsty, 

took all the water he could out of the paunch and 

had a good drink. It is surprising how much water 
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there is in the paunch of an antelope. The way to 
obtain it is to take out the contents handful by; 
handful, and then to squeeze them over a calabash 
of some sott^ oi*, in fact, over anything that will 
hold water* 

The colour of this liquid is not prepossessing, 
and the taste is appalling. It is really rather a 
desecration of the word to call it by the name of 
water. This gemsbok seemed to me to have a 
very, long pair of horns, but, unfortunately, as I 
had no tape with me I did not measure them, and I 
have so often found out by bitter experience that 
what one at first takes to be a really good heajd 
turns out, when measured by a tape, to have a 
very mediocre pair of horns. Perhaps, after all, 
this pair might not have been so good as I thought . 
Anyhow, we covered up the buck carefully with 
grass, and stuck in the ground beside it a stick 
to which I had tied a portion of my, handkerchief, 
intending it to serve two purposes — to scare the 
vultures away and also to attract our party who 
were coming on behind. I must admit that my 
habit of tearing handkerchiefs was a most per- 
nicious one, as I used to find myself after about 
six weeks or so sadly in want of that great personal 
comfort. 

After the little adventure with the gemsbok we 
trekked on a good bit farther, and then made a fire 
and encamped for the night, and very, early the 
next morning started off again. I found it very- 
hard to get on with the ^Hottentot, who did not 

understand a word of Sechuana or English, but 
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spoke only the Hottentot click language. If I told 
him to make fire he would probably bring me a 
melon^ so my language once or twice was far from 
parliamentary. I admit that I alone was to blame, 
and I have often thought since how easy it would 
have been for this man to have decamped and left 
me. I should have been hopelessly lost, and should 
probably have met with a death too dreadful to 
contemplate, unless a miracle had happened. But 
I am thankful to say he didn't, and no man could 
have been more untiring than he was in trying 
to carry out my wishes. There was no road, path, 
or spoor, for in this sand-dime country a spoor 
very soon becomes obliterated when the wind blows 
over it and fills it up with dust and sand ; but he 
never hesitated as to the direction, and we went 
straight towards Setachwe without making any 
detour. 

We had not gone far when we saw two 
or three gemsbok grazing. As the Hottentot 
wanted another drink, and I wanted some kidneys 
for breakfast, I decided to try for them, and after 
a stalk, was getting within easy range when a 
couple of koorhaan rose with enough noise to 
frighten a regiment. So it was goodbye to my 
chances of securing the gemsbok. I cannot con- 
ceive why koorhaans should be such wild and 
wary birds, for they are never by any chance shot 
at in this part of the world ; yet, unless they are 
caught napping, they will never let you approach 
within gunshot, but get up when just out of range 
in great excitement, calling out, ** Krrfe — krrfe — krrfe 
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— tlatiawfe— tlatlawfe— tlatlawfe— tlatlawfe— tlfe— tlfe — 
d^/* not in a quiet way, but in a most piercing 
and annoying manner, as much as to say, " Look 
out, here's a man I '* They don't just utter their 
cry once, but repeat it constantly, till they have 
frightened everything in the near vicinity. They 
are brutes I It is very pretty, though, to. watch 
them fly straight up in the air and then put their 
wings together and come down like a parachute. 
After this failure to secure a gemsbok we went 
a short way and then, picking out the bush which 
gave the most shade, we lay down during the heat 
of the day. The Hottentot stamped me a melon, 
and I made a frugal meal of it. I must say I 
did not feel particularly fit, probably owing to lack 
of proper food and moisture. That afternoon we 
went on agam, and then slept, and the next day 
arrived at Setachwe. We passed some hartebeeste 
close to Setachwe, but I felt too slack to go after 
them, although the meat would have been very 
acceptable. 
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CHAPTER V 

CONCLUSION OF FIRST COMMISSION TRIP AND 

RETURN TO GABERONES. 

Return trip to Lehutntu-^More native trickery at Chuchwa — The 
linreliable methods adopted by the Kalahari for gauging dis- 
tances — Government duties at Gukunsi — Christmas at Kang — 
en route for Gaberones via Molepolole and the dry river-bed 
of Metsematluk. 

I WAS delighted to find the faithful Moalosi and 
all my carriers at Setachwe. All my bimdles of 
skins and feathers were also there intact and 
in good condition. I did not stop long at 
Setachwe^ but left almost at once^ with Moalosi 
and the carriers with my baggage. At this point 
I think I had about fourteen carriers altogethier, 
so we made quite a big procession. From Setachwe 
we travelled along Burton's scotch-cart spoor, 
which led, we were told, to Lehututu . The first pan 
we passed was called Kame, and as there had been 
a shower of rain, we were told there was a little 
water. Unfortimately, we did not find it, although 
the boys got me a water-bottleful from somewhere 
or other, and this was a veritable godsend I Leroux 
told me afterwards an interesting story about this 
pan, which I will mention now in Leroux's own 
words : "I was once riding from Setachwe to 
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Lehututu along this spoor. As it was summer I was 
riding at night . There was no moon, but the stars, 
as is usual in this part of the world, were very 
bright. I got to Kame pan about lo p.m. and off- 
saddled, and lay under a tree to have a short sleep . 
1 tied my horse to a neighbouring tree. At about 
12 p.m. I woke up and went to saddle my horse 
again, but found that he had broken loose and 
was grazing close by« He was a very quiet animal, 
and I soon caught him. I then saddled and went 
on towards Lehututu. As I was only travelling 
at a walk, I dozed at intervals in the saddle. Just 
about dawn I heard a dog bark and thought I had 
arrived at Chuchwa, but, to my surprise, it turned 
out to be Setacfawe, the place I had left the previous 
day. I thought at first I must be dreaming, but 
it was quite true : it was Setachwe . It appears that 
when I caught my horse, after my first short sleep, 
instead of going on in the direction of Lehututu as 
I thought, I had gone in quite the opposite direc- 
tion. I.e., to Setachwe.** It may, to the uninitiated, 
seem a silly sort of thing to do, but it is wonderfully 
easy to lose one's bearings in this part of the world. 
Leaving Kame, 'We went on to Chuchwa pan. 
At this place there is a village of Bakalahadi, who 
live on the melons in the dry season and in the 
rains get water from the pan. On my arrival I 
called up the headman and told him who I was, 
that I was on my way to Lehututu and wanted 
some melons for myself and for the carriers who 
were coming on behind. I showed him Moalosi's 
horse, which was now lying down from exhaus- 
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tion and thirst, and during the last part of the 

journey Moalosi had had to walk and lead the poor 

beast. He said that he had not any. melons. I 

replied that his people must either have water or 

melons or else they would not be alive. He again 

said that he had not any. Now, Moalosi and I 

were alone, having ridden ahead of our party, whom 

we did not expect for three or four hours, so I said 

to Moalosi in English : " Look out I We must hold 

this man as a hostage till they bring us melons. 

Otherwise I don't know what we or our followers 

will do. So when I say ' One,' catch him, and 

whatever you do don't let him go." I don't know 

whedier the headman saw a wicked gleam in my 

eye, but he suddenly made a bolt. I quickly 

pursued him, overtook him in a few yards, and 

gave him a fairly hearty kick. He then stopped 

and I pushed him into a hut and put Moalosi on 

guard, telling him to call out to the people that 

unless I received sufficient melons for myself and 

party, I should take the headman away with me. 

Thereupon the most fearful yells proceeded from 

the inside of the hut, and all at once the village 

presented the appearance of a beehive; natives 

appeared from all parts carrying melons, and in 

a few minutes I had enough to feed a span of 

oxen. The above is a typical example of a Kala* 

hari's nature ; a Bushman or a Hottentot would 

never treat you in this manner. 

Leroux told me that on one occasion he 

was coming along this veny same rond with a 

Hottentot. The journey was awful, for they 
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suffered terrible thirst, and both their riding 
bullocks had died. They eventually arrived at this 
village in a terrible condition, practically at their 
last gasp, with swollen tongues and bloody lips, 
the latter having been cracked by the great heat. 
There were plenty of melons in this village and 
also ostrich eggs full of water. Leroux and the 
Hottentot implored these people to give them water, 
but they refused and demanded £5 first. Leroux 
tried to make them alter their minds, but they would 
not, and eventually, being nearly crazy with thirst, 
he gave them the £5, which he luckily had on him, 
and got his drink. I asked him why he did not take 
it by force, and he told me he was too weak at 
that time to kill a fly, and it is more than probable 
that if he had not had the £5 on him they would 
have left him to die on this particular occasion. 
Now that the melons had been brought I released 
the headman, after having told him exactly what I 
thought of him. I pointed out that I was the 
Government representative, and he must in future 
render me, as such, every assistance, and that 
if at any time he wanted my advice on any matter, 
he could come and see me at Lehututu. I said 
that it was always my practice to pay a fair price 
for anything I took, and that in this case I should 
pay him for the melons he had brought me. After 
a great many protestations he went away, and a 
few minutes afterwards I received a small calabash 
of goat's milk, which, needless to say, was very 
greatly appreciated. Moalosi and I were so 
iavenously hungry that we killed a kid, and after 
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skinning it, we cooked it whole and devoured every 
morsel. 

] don't know whether it was the milk or the 
kid, but something had such an exhilarating effect 
on me that I decided to push on at once to Lehututu, 
and by travelling during the night reach there early 
the next morning. I could not take Moalosi with 
me, as his horse, Denny, was so weak that it would 
have to be led. My own horse, Toby, a splendid 
animal, seemed to be quite fit, and I felt sure he 
would carry me through all right. Nobody could 
tell me exactly how far it was from Chuchwa to 
Lehututu, for natives have no idea of distance . They 
may say a place is " far ** or "not so far," which 
vague expressions may convey anything from one 
to a hundred miles. You may be coaly a day's walk 
from a place you have visited before, and on asking 
a boy " How far is it ? '* the reply will probably be, 
" Very far, at least four days." If you then ask 
him, " Why do you say four days when I know it 
is only one ? " he will reply, " I am so frightened 
of telling a lie.'* They seem to think that it is 
better to be on the safe side, and, as a rule, 
exaggerate a distance in consequence ; but some- 
times, again, they do just the opposite and under- 
estimate it. On this occasion my only means of 
gauging the distance was to ask the natives where 
the sun would be when I reached Lehututu . I left 
Chuchwa when the sun was rising, and their replies 
led me to the conclusion that the distance was about 
thirty miles. But when I set out on my travelsi 

Ifoimd that I had greatly under-estimated it. 
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Natives also have a very strange manner of dis-^ 
tinguishing left and right . Supposing in an assault 
case a man has been hit on the left ear^ the 
native witnesses will say he was hit on the right 
ear. The reason they say this is because they 
always talk as if they were facing the man, and 
then the man's left ear would be on their right. 
This is worth remembering, especially for any one 
who has to try cases. 

I left Chuchwa on Toby about 7 p.m., having told 
Moalosi to come on with the carriers, and if by 
any chance he saw my horse spoor leaving the road 
to follow it. 

It was a very lonely ride and the spoor over the 
hard pans was very difficult to follow. I rode 
steadily at a walk the whole night, and did not 
dismount cmce, as I was so worried by lice that 
I felt I must get on. As dawn broke I noticed 
cultivated lands and knew I must be getting near 
my destination . I then induced dear old Toby, one 
of the noblest and best horses that ever lived, to 
canter, and about 9 o'clock reached Gukunsi and 
my wagon at last . It had been a long ride, and not 
dismounting had made it very strenuous work both 
for me and the horse • I know I should have off- 
saddled, but it is awfully lonely by oneself in the 
Kalahari at night, and I felt that if by any chance 
my horse had strayed I might not have caught him 
again. 

My three Basuto police were there and their 
black faces expressed a hearty welcome. The first 
thing I did was to call for a bath, and I got Daniel 
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Khooai; my orderly, to scrub my back, which had' 
been much tormented by those villainous lice. I 
shall never forget that bath. It almost repaid me 
for having gone six weeks without washing. 

I found that there was a good deal for me to 
do at Gukimsi, as during my absence the police 
had been working up a few cases. Amongst the 
most important was one in which they diarged 
Seitsang's eldest son with attempted murder. 
Seitsang, as I have said before, was a most 
tmscrupulous, wicked old man, and I quite thought 
we might have a little trouble in this matter. 
Nevertheless, when I had taken sworn statements, 
I sent two of the police with instructions to arrest 
the son, and told them on no account to stand any 
nonsense. If he resisted, and there was no other 
way of securing him, they were to use their rifles, as, 
only having four men in such a desolate part of 
the world, once our prestige went we might just 
as well have shut up the shop and gone home for 
all the good we could have done. The police^ how- 
ever, caught him without any trouble, and brought 
him back to my camp. I had him handcuffed, and 
told him what he was charged with, and the next 
day I held a preliminary examination. It might 
be of interest to give the evidence of Tumiso, one 
of the principal witnesses, which was as follows : 

" I am a Kalahari native and live at Loekhoebe 

in the Kalahari Desert. I know the accused. He 

is the son of Seitsang. One day, I do not know the 

exact date, but it was after S had left here, and 
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about the time G— ^ started for Kanye [about the 

end of July, 1904], my wife Dibane ran away to 

Kartle. The same day I went to Kartle and found 

my wife at Seitsang*s cattle-post. I arrived there 

in the evening. I found my wife in a compromising 

position with one of Seitsang's Kalaharis, by name 

Layputlackwe. I caught hold of Layputlackwe to 

pull him away from my wife. He then fought with 

me. Gowbale, another Kalahari, rushed up and 

stopped us fighting. I then took my wife and went 

back to Loekhoebe. Two days after Seitsang's 

Wife, by name Matsakele, came to Loekhoebe and 

took my wife to Gukunsi. I did not dare stop her 

as I am so frightened of Seitsang. My wife had 

never run away before this. Four days after, 

Detato, Machebe, and I were driving our cattle to 

water at Kartle . 'Kartle is not far from Loekhoebe . 

When we got near the pan we saw Puloho, 

Seitsang's son, lying down pointing a rifle at us. 

He was about as far away from us as from here 

to that fence [ about three hundred yards ] . He then 

fired the rifle, and the bullet went between Machebe 

and myself. >We were all close together, walking in 

single file. I know the bullet went between us as 

I saw it hit the ground a few inches from us, and I 

saw the dust fly up. I also heard the ping of the 

bullet. I have no doubt that the bullet was meant 

for me as Seitsang's people were angry at my 

daring to take my wife away from Layputlackwe « 

After he fired we all ran away. I dropped my hat 

and axe. The axe now before the Coort is the one 

I dropped. I was carrying an axe as I bad been 
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cutting up a dead cow . We ran away to Loekhoebe . 
We were carrying no rifles and fired no return shot 
to Puloho. When we got back to Loekhoebe, Detato 
took a rifle and went back the same day to Kartle. 
I and Machebe went with him. When we got near 
the pan Kartle Detato fired off his rifle in the air. 
He did this to frighten Puloho. When he fired 
off the rifle there were people to be seen on the pan 
Kartle. After this we went back to Loekhbebe. 
The reason we came back the second time was to 
try and water our cattle, as we had not been able 
to do this the first time because Puloho fired at «s. 
We were also frightened to water them this tine 
because we saw people in the pan. 

'* We then went back and took the cattle to 
Lockhoenana to water. That is all I have to say. 

" (Sgd.) TUMISO his X mark. 

" Witnesses : — 

.. .^ - . " MOTHETHI. 

(oga.) " Daniel Khooai. 

" Before me, 

"A. W. H." 
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was a good deal of other evidence to the 

same effect, so I committed Puloho for trial before 

the Assistant Conrniissioner's Court at Gaberones, 

and refused to let him out on bail. 

I was very busy for a time sorting all my skins 

which I had taken for hut-tax in lieu of cash. At 

first I knew nothing about skins at all, and when 

the first lot of Bakalahadi c^ne up, I took over their 

skins at their own valuation. Afterwards I found 
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out^ much to my chagrin, that I had taken them 
over at about 50 per cent, above the local market 
value. Experieniia docet^ and I very soon found 
out the proper prices to pay. These Bakalahadi are 
as cunning as possible, and used to bring me a 
big batch of skins, with four or five summer skins 
hidden in the bunch. The summer skins are utterly 
valueless, and having been caught once in this way 
ever afterwards I used to examine all the skins and 
throw out the bad ones. I sold all the skins (with 
the exception of some I took over mjrself to be 
made into karosses ) to the local traders at the price 
I had paid for them. Some of the richer natives 
dso used to buy them to make into karosses. The 
otal number of skins I had taken by the time I 
lad reached Lehututu was as follows : — 



No. Correct Name. 


Local Name. 


Native Name. 


199 Saddle-backed Jackal. 


Silver jackal. 


Phokoye. 


482 Fennec. 


Qoiisie. 


Tlhoai. 


S6 - 


Sepa. 


Tsipa. 


^3 — 


— 


— 


13 Lynx 


Red-cat. 


Tlwane. 


SO — 


— 


Sebalamelekwana. 


65 lb. ostrich feathers. 


— 


— 


100 — 


Lytsia. 


Lesia. 



Not long after my arrival at Lehututu Leroux 
tmed up and seemed very pleased to see me safe, 
e told me that he quite thought he would have 
LUght me up on the road, and not having done so, 
\ felt rather anxious about my safety. I asked 
tn at once if he had brought me the gemsbok 1 
d shot just after leaving him and Burton, but to 
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my great disappointment he said that he had not 
done so, as, after all, the Hottentot guides had 
not followed directly on our spoor and so they had 
missed it. It was bad luck, as out of the three 
gemsbok I had shot on this trip, I possessed now 
only one head. 

Willem was with Leroux, and as the former 
wished to return home I took the opportunity of 
saying goodbye to him, at the same time thanking 
him very much for all that he had done for me. He 
thanked me, and then said, '' Captain, I have s<mie- 
thing for you,** and thereupon produced a little 
packet from his leather pouch, which he very care- 
fully opened and laid before me. To my surprise 
I found a small, wizened-up lizard. " Captain, that 
is very good," the old man said, " it is movi, movi." 
" But, Willem," I replied, " what on earth is it 
for ? " " If ever you, my captain,*' he answered, 
'* are bitten by a snake, this will cure you ; when 
you are bitten you must make a cut above and 
below the bite, quickly grind some of this reptile 
up into powder like snuff, rub a little into the two 
cuts you have already made, then take a very little 
of the powder — not too much or you will die — put 
it into water and drink it. This will cure you 
of the bite of any snake except that of the reptile 
it is made from." I thanked him very much, and 
asked : " Can you tell me anything about the habits 
of this reptUe? " " Yes," he replied, " this reptile 
lives in the sand, and, owing to its quickness, is 
extremely hard to catch. It will sometimes spring 
at you; it does not bite like an ordinary snake^ 
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but sucks like a calf feeding from its mother ; once 

it clings to a person it will not let go, but has to 

be pulled off. Boss up, Captain, if it ever bites you, 

as you are bound to die. This reptile has legs and 

is very scarce. We know, however, where to find 

it." He also told me that amongst themselves they 

exchanged an ox for this snake»bite cure. The 

Hottentots have shown me the old marks of snake-* 

bites and the cuts they have made above and below 

for using this remedy. Personally I believe that 

it is efficacious, as I have never heard of a Bushman 

or Hottentot dying from a snake*bite. Some time 

afterwards I sent this lizard to the Brighton 

Museum, where it now is. 

About the 20th of December I made prepara* 
tions to start on my homeward journey. I had 
decided to take the northern route to Molepolole 
instead of the road I had come by, for my bullocks 
were in fairly good condition after their long rest. 
The day before I left Seitsang came up to see me. 
He begged and implored me to leave his son behind, 
but I told him I could not do so, and that he would 
have to come with me to be tried at Gaberones; 
it last the father, seeing it was futile, left me and 
^ent back to his village. Early the next morning 
I message was sent to me that he and some of his 
-ollowers were coming up to my camp to rescue 
lis son by force. I sent back a cryptic message 
o the effect that my rifles shot far and my police 
vera good shots. This had the desired effect, for 
Seitsang and his men did not turn up. I learnt 
iterwards that he had actually left his village with 
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that object in view, but that some of his wiser 
councillors had forced him to return. 

That afternoon, having packed up everything, 
we inspanned and trekked on towards ICang, the 
first well on the road to Molepolole, The road was 
sandy and heavy, but very fortunately there had 
been thunderstorms which had filled the pan, so 
that travelling was fairly comfortable. We had 
an easy journey to Kang, and it was a great treat 
to be once more in a spring tent wagon, with all my 
blankets, books, and other impedimenta, and a great 
contrast to my last trek, when I had practically 
nothing except a blanket. 

As a rule Kang has only salt-water in pits — and 
it is salt water indeed — but now the pan had a 
certain amount of rain-water in it. It appears that 
the heavy thunderstorms .experienced at Lehututu 
had been very slight at Kang. There was a trader 

here called Z who looked extraordinarily ill. 

He admitted he was, and attributed his condition to 
the salt-water he had had to drink. Personally I 
can't imagine how a person coidd drink this water 
for long, as it practically means one is drinking 
an emetic day after day, and about a year afterwards 
a poor fellow died suddenly at Lehututu doubt- 
less from the constant use of salt-water, which 
would have been enough to ruin the constitution 
of an ostrich. 

As I think I have already mentioned, when once 

cattle are acclimatised to salt-water they thrive quite 

well on it, but it is a very dangerous thing to let 

a thirsty span drink their fill at a salt well, as the 

owner will soon find out to bis cost. 
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I arrived at Kang on Christmas Eve^ and Z. 
and I put our heads together to see what menu 
we could turn out for our Christmas dinner. I 
had some rice, flour, and baking-powder, a tin of 
jam, and one tin of bloaters. We also had some 
koorhaan and beans. I made some dumplings, 
which I pride myself I can make very well, and 
altogether we had a very good dinner the next day. 
It was a curious and happy coincidence that early 
on Christmas morning a native arrived with a sack 
over his shoulder. He came up and gave it to me, 
and to my great joy, on opening it, I found it 
contained my mails. You can imagine what this 
meant to me, as I had not seen a letter for months, 
and it was an added joy to receive a large budget 
sxactly on Christmas Day. I considered it a great 
stroke of luck that this native should have chosen 
this road, instead of the one which I had followed 
nto the desert — i.e., via Kokong. I spent a most 
lelightful Christmas day reading my letters and 
3apers, and really I think there can be few greater 
>leasures than that of reading one's mail when one 
las been months without news. 

Whilst at Kang a German naturalist, whose name 
\ forget, turned up with a wagon. He had hired 
his wagon from a Mr. Mclntyre, who had made 
everal trips into the Kalahari, and part of the 
ontract was that Mr. Mclntyre was to accompany 
lim and show him the road, water, &c . The wagon 
^resented a nxost amusing appearance. It was filled 
ath skins, curios, birds, lizards, snakes, and every 
ind oi reptile. Poor Mr. Mclntyre did not like it 
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at all. He told me that if he had known his wagon 
was to be turned into a travelling menagerie he 
would not have undertaken the job for double the 
money. He said that natural history was all very 
well, but when it came to a man sitting by an ant- 
bear hole for half a day, and keeping the whole 
trek waiting, it was beyond a joke. It appeared 
this German had not infrequently done this, as 
he was very anxious to obtain specimens of these 
animals for his collection . I could not help laugh- 
ing at Mr. Mclntyre's lugubrious face when he 
told me that there was another six week;s to run 
before the contract was completed I Incidentally 
I was able to help this German by giving him 
some bushmen*s bows, poisoned arrows, &c. He 
appeared to be very grateful, and told me he would 
send me a copy of his scientific report on the 
journey — but I never got it, so I suppose he forgot 
all about me when he returned to the Fatherland. 
I did not stop long at Kang, as the rain-water was 
practically finished, and I did not feel at all anxious 
to have to rely on the salt ; so after filling up my 
barrels I trekked on towards Lutli — ^a fresh-water 
pit a long way on the road to Molepolole. I 
trekked all night, and the next morning I sent on 
my bullocks and horses to water at Lutli. As it 
turned out, it was a mistake on my part as I thought 
Lutli was a good deal nearer than it was. Poor 
Andries, my leader, had a very bad time by him- 
self : he told me afterwards that he arrived at Lutli 
in an exhausted condition. What made it more 
exasperating was that, just after he ha4 left^ we 
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found a little pool of ram-water close to where we 
were. We waited at this place three or four days 
till the oxen returned, and I whiled away the time 
by hunting ostriches, &c. As soon as Andries 
returned with the cattle I inspanned and went on 
to Lutli, which we reached after two nights. Lutli 
has a good supply of fresh water, and there were a 
good many cattle and goats there, so we had plenty 
of fresh milk, which we greatly appreciated. 

From here onwards to Molepolole there had been 
a great deal of rain, and in consequence the pans 
were full. Nothing very interesting happened 
during the remainder of the journey, except that 
^arly one morning when we were going across a 
>an we noticed a hen ostrich standing right out in 
he open, and although we were making the usual 
loises incidental to trekking, and were in full view 
>f the bird, it let us approach within about forty 
^ards before making off. It seemed as if this wily 
:reature knew that there had been a recent law 
massed protecting her, as in the ordinary course of 
vents she would have taken alarm even at a con- 
iderable distance. I myself never wonder at 
striches being wild, as they have always been, and 
till are, so unmercifully hunted by natives for two 
masons : firstly, because their feathers are equal 
i value to about fifty clousie jackal skins (i.e., 
2 I OS.), and secondly, because they prize the meat 
[most above any other. So that one ostrich will 
%y them more than months and months of trapping 
le smaller mammals. 
The last place of interest we passed was a dry 
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river-bed called Metsematluk, whence we could 
obtain beautiful fresh water at any point by digging. 
My own theory is that this place, like many other 
similar dry river-beds in the Kalahari, has an 
underground river, otherwise it would be difficult 
to account for the presence of water so close to the 
surface. The surroundings, too, were most pic- 
turesque ; the numerous thorn-trees looked very 
pretty after the rains and the grass was most 
abundant. In fact, a more lovely cattle country 
could not be imagined. 

We stopped two or three days at Metsematluk 
and then went on quietly to Molepolole^ which we 
reached in due course. Molepolole is the capital 
of the Bakwena people, and Sebele, their chief, 
lives there. 

Mr. Haydon Lewis — one of the London Mis- 
sionary Society's missionaries — very kindly put me 
up the night I arrived . I spent a delightful evening 
with him and his wife, and revelled in the pleasant 
sensation of sleeping in sheets after having been so 
many months without them. We have a police 
camp at Molepolole, and very early the next morn- 
ing I got a fresh horse and rode straight through 
to Gaberones, which I reached about 2.30 p.in. 
the same day, my wagon and men arriving two 
days later. 

Gaberones is the Government headquarters of 

the Southern Protectorate, and, in consequence, is 

quite a large camp. I handed over all my hut-tax 

money, &c ., here, and so ended my first trek . 

It might be interesting to mention that the total 
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CHAPTER VI 

DIPLOMATIC MISSION TO DISTRICTS BORDERING 

ON DAMARALAND 

Stationed at Lobatsi — Diplomatic commission to the Bofder of 
Damaialand to inquire into the incriminating tactics of Daman 
refugees — Summary action at Otsi to prevent further trouble^ 
Further trek to Choutsa and Ngamiland necessary — Diffi- 
culties of journey and evidence of native loyalty en rouit^ 
Incidental hunting exploits — Return to Lehututu. 

I NOW took a few weeks' leave and visited first 
Maf eking and then Johannesburg. Whilst in 
Johannesburg I saw Lord Milner and had the 
honour of dining with him. I thought he looked 
very tired and worn, and no wonder after all he 
had gone through since the war I I did not stay 
long in Johannesburg, but returned to my new 
station, Lobatsi, which is on the railway line about 
fifty miles from Gaberones. On my return I 
received the following delightful letter from the 
Assistant Commissioner at Gaberones, which repaid 
me again and again for any small hardships I might 
have undergone : — 

" Assistant Commissioner's Office, 

" Gaberones, 
"No. 6261. '* January 30, 1905. 

*• Sir,— I have the honour to inform you that 

His Honour the Acting Resident Commissioner is 
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extremely pleased with the maimer in which you 
have performed the duties entrusted to you in the 
Western District of the Southern Protectorate, and 
wishes me to convey to you his hearty thanks for 
the zeal, perseverance, and tact with which you 
carried out the difficult task set you. 

'* His Honoiu: also wishes me to inform you that 
your good work will be reported to his Excellency 
the High Commissioner. 

'* I have the honour to be, sir, 
" Your obedient servant, 

" (Sgd.) J. Ellenberger, 

'' Assistant Commissioner. 
*' Sub«>Inspector Hodson, Gaberones.*' 

And this was followed shortly after by an 
appreciative letter from the Secretary of State, so 
I was indeed a lucky man I 

There was not very much to do at Lobatsi, but 
we had two or three good horses, and we soon found 
a place where we could tent-peg and put up a few 
jumps, &c., so that time did not drag. I also 
amused myself by hunting roebuck in the sur- 
rounding kopjes. It entailed a good deal of hard 
work, clambering over the ironstone rocks, &c . One 
morning I started out very early before sunrise 
and was returning home without having seen any- 
thing at all, when all of a sudden a small roebuck 
got up. in front of me and I shot it. I put it over 
my shoulders and went on, and had not gone far 
when I saw another roebuck, a full-grown ewe, 
on a kopje opposite me. I fired and missed, but 
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brought her down with my. second shot. I vent 
across to pick her up, but for the life of me I 
could not find her, try as I ^ould. I looked aad 
looked, and looked, and it was only after an hour's 
search that I fqund her. It is. extraordinary how 
easy it is, where there are so many loose boulders 
about, to lose a buck, especially a roebuck which 
harmonises in colour so well with its surroundings. 
I managed, somehow or other, txx get them both 
across my shoulders, and staggered back to camp 
with them, for they were no light weight. 

I had been only a few weeks at Lobatsi when the 
Officer Commanding at Gaberones was taken ill, 
so I was sent to relieve him. 

Just about this time the Germans were engaged 
in fighting the Damaras and Hottentots in Damara- 
land, which adjoins our western boundary, and it 
appears that rumours had got about that arms and 
ammunition were being run into Damaraland from 
our side for the use of the Damaras. On account 
of this I was given secret instruction^ by the Resi- 
dent Commissioner to proceed at once to the border 
to ascertain if this was the case or not, and, if so, 
to do my best to stop it, and to disarm any^of the 
Damaras or Hottentots who had crossed over 
the border into our territory. I received written 
instructions from the Resident Commissioner as 
follows :— 

[Copy.] 

27th April, 1905. 

Sub-Inspector Hodson, B.P.P.,— You will pro- 
ceed to Lehututu without delay, taking with you 
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as ordefrlies two pickied Basttto Police and four 
horses (of which Toby and Smuts may be two if 
you wish), a scotch -cart, a driver and leader, and 
necessary ammunition and provisions. 
The driver of the cart is to be a Basuto police- 

« 

man. You may shoot any big game on your 
journey which may be necessary to you for supplies . 
On your arrival at Lehututu and Gukuhsi, you 
will see Seitsang, the headman at Gukunsi, and 
also the headman at Lehututu. 

You will hand Seitsang a letter from me, and 
will impress upon him that he must obey my in- 
structions, and aid you by every means in his power. 
You will find that a number of Damaras have 
come into Lehututu from German South-West 
Africa, and that probably more are coming. As 
to this you will endeavour to obtain as much infor- 
mation as possible and inform me. 

You will first direct refugees to hand over to 
you all guns, rifles, and ammunition, taking an 
accurate list, and you will send such guns, rifles, 
and ammunition to Gaberones, by any reasonable 
opportunity, giving die carrier a special permit to 
proceed with them. 

I do not anticipate any difficulty in disarmamatit, 
but if there is you will send to me for necessary 
issistance . 

You will note, as far as practicable, all stock 
>f every kind which may have been brought to 
^ehututu, warning the persons in charge that they 
ite only allowed to hold such stock pending any 
laim which may be made by any lawful owner. 
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You will warn refugees that they must not return 
to German South-West Africa as long as hostilities 
continue . 

You will make the best arrangements you can 
for placing the refugees where they can exist. You 
will warn them that they must not steal from the 
Ipcal natives, or cause them annoyance, and you 
will instruct the loc^ headmen that the refugees 
must not be molested. 

You will, // absolutely necessary for the preserva^ 
tion of life, but not otherwise, issue necessary food 
to refugees who are in a starving condition, but 
this point I leave to your discretion. 

You will impress upon the refugees the necessity 
of supporting themselves, and inform them of the 
facilities for obtaining work which are afforded 
by the agents in the Protectorate of the Witwaters- 
rand Native Labour Association. 

You will act within your own discretion on all 
matters generally, and go to such places as you may 
think desirable, not running any unnecessary risks. 

You will keep me frequently informed of all 
that you do by reliable special runners, who will 
be paid such reward as you may arrange. 

You will buy' (within moderation) such horses 
and oxen as you may require. I presume that the 
local traders can arrange any money necessary for 
this purpose. 

You will (if you can find him) employ William, 
the Hottentot Bushman, at such reasonable pay 
as may be necessary, and also such other persons 
as may be necessary. 
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You have been gazetted from this day, the 26th 
of April, 1905, as an Assistant Resident Magis* 
trate whilst on duty in the Kalahari. 

You will start on Monday, the ist of May, and 
proceed with all expedition consistent with safety 
to yourself, your men, and your cattle. 

You will call on Bathoen at Kanye on your 
journey. 

You will return as soon as you are satisfied that 
you can properly do so. 

You will always bear in mind that economy, so 
long as it is consistent with thorough efficiency, 
is essential. 

{Sgd.) Ralph Williams, 

Resident Commissioner. 

As the matter was urgent, it was decided that 
I was not to take a wagon this time, but a light 
scotch-cart drawn by ten oxen, for a scotch-cart 
travels far more easily and quickly than a heavy 
wagon. The scotch-cart, which had a tent on, was 
sent up to me from Mafeking with two little water- 
barrels fixed to it underneath. I could see at once 
that the water-supply would not be sufficient, so 
I got two largish barrels locally, and had th^n 
clamped with iron bars on to the front of the 
cart. These answered very well indeed and also 
served as a seat for the driver and leader. I 
took with me three of the horses I had had on my 
first trip, i.e., Toby, Denny, and Smuts, and also 
one very good English mare, three Basuto police, 
Mothethi, Kooai, and Sandile (the latter was my 
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driver), and my old leader Andries. The »x>tch- 
cart was a very small one, too small really, and 
when we had loaded it up with our food supplies 
and blankets there was very little room to spare. 

As soon as everything was ready, we left 
Gaberones. The exact date was, I think, May 4^ 
1905 ; we trekked to Kanye, and from there went 
by the same route to Lehututu, along which I had 
travelled before. We had a bad time going from 
Kokong to Lehututu^ as the pans were absolutely 
dry, and there were not even any melons, but we 
reached Lehututu^ after running this no miles* 
thirst, without losing any bullocks, although, as 
can be easily imagined, they were terribly exhausted 
owing to lack of water. 

As soon as I arrived I sent for Seitsang and 
the other headmen to try and find out if possible 
if any Damaras had crossed over from Damara* 
land. They told me that several had crossed over, 
and that there was a big encampment of them close 
to Otse, far out in the melon country. They all 
agreed that these people were armed, and were 
suffering from small -pox, and Seitsang stated that 
he had heard that there were many more of them 
near Choutsa, a place situated a long way north 
towards Lake Ngami. 

I also made careful inquiries about the supposed 
gun-running, and was soon able to satisfy myself 
that none were, at any rate, being run via Lehututu. 

It was absolutely necessary to remain two or 

three days at Lehututu to give my animals a chance 

to recover after their long trek, and I took that 
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opportunity to consider carefully everything I had 
heard^ and to make my plans accordingly. After 
due reflection it seemed to m^ that there was only 
one thing to do, namely, to go out to Otse and 
disarm the Damaras who were there and th^i to 
make towards Choutsa to test the truth of the 
reports that Damaras were in that neighbourhood. 

I accordingly called up Seitsang and Moapara>— 
the latter being die headbnan of the Bakalahadi in 
that district — ^and told them my plans. They 
listened attentively and said nothing, till I asked 
them if they had any suggestions to make. They 
replied that they thought I might get out to Otse, 
but that they were perfectly certain I shoidd not 
be able to get thence to Choutsa, as it was a 
very long distance — that it would take three days 
on horseback, and that this year there was no 
water or even melons, and no road. They said 
that if I went both my men and I would die, and 
they implored me to abandon the idea, as they 
would be blamed for any untoward result by the 
Resident Commissioner. I told them that they 
would not be blamed, and that I had decided to go 
to Choutsa. They shook their heads and departed. 
The next day they came up again to try and dis- 
suade me, but I told them it was useless to persist 
and that they were not to mention the matter again 
to me. 

It seems strange that Seitsang should have been 
so concerned about my welfare, but I believe he 
thought in his heart of hearts that if anything hap- 
pened to me he would be severely ptmisbed. I 
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am afraid I cannot ascribe his anxiety to any higher 
motives . 

After a good deal of bother I got hold of a 
Kalahari who professed to know the country .we 
were going to^ and for a consideration he con- 
sented to come as my guide. He had a horse an^ 
could ride, which was a very great point. 

I decided to start on my journey towards Otse 
one afternoon towards the end of May. Although 
the Kalahari was now very dry, the weather was 
delightfully cool and bracing, and this added enor- 
mously to the travelling powers of our animals. 
I had told my guide to be at my camp at noon on 
the day we decided to leave, but as he did not 
appear I left at 3 p.m. without him. It was a 
terrible disappointment to me, as every one who 
has travelled at all in wild and unknown countries 
knows what an invaluable person a good guide is. 
I took with me this time my scotch-cart and all 
the horses, and Trooper Daniel Khooai and the 
driver, Trooper Sandile, and leader Andries. After 
trekking four hours, we outspanned for supper, and 
just after I had finished, to my intense delight, my 
guide arrived on horseback. We travelled all night, 
and outspanned during the next day, arriving the 
next night at Ngoatle, the name of a dry pan 
there. I might say that the pans we passed after 
leaving Lehututu (Gukunsi), were Chow-Chow, 
Quakae, Bolelabatho, and Bolelabathoong. 

The Bakalahadi at Ngoatle treated us very well, 

and gave us plenty of melons for ourselves and 

animals. I repaid them by going out and shooting 
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them some springbok, which are fairly plentiful 
hereabouts. I stopped here only about twenty- 
four hours, and then went due north to Hunukwane 
Pan and from thence along my old spoor to Otse. 

Kolane seemed pleased to see me, and, as on 
my former visit, treated me in a royal fashicm. 
'He gave us plenty of the cultivated melon, /.^., 
makaiane, for ourselves, and had a good supply of 
kgenwe brought up for our horses ; the bullocks 
he sent out to the place where the wild melons were 
growing, Kolane told me that there were a number 
of Damaras encamped a few miles away and that 
tfaey were suffering from smallpox. He said that 
they were living on roots, tortoises, and wild melon, 
and that many of them were dying from hunger 
and the sickness. 

I sent out a message as soon as possible to the 
Damara chief, and told him that I should be out 
the next day to see him ; accordingly I left the 
next morning, with Sandile and one of Kolane's 
natives, and rode out to the Damara encampment. 
We were all mounted on bullocks, as I wished 
to spare my horses as ftiuch as possible. After 
we had gone about two miles we came in sight 
of their encampment, and I then sent on a message 
to tell them that I wished to see them all. We 
rode up and I drew a line and told them not to 
cross it. These poor natives presented a terrible 
appearance ; men, women, and children were all 
in an absolute state of starvation, and, to add to 
their miseries, were suffering from smallpox. I 
placed them in a long line, single file, and counted 
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them. Their numbers all told aiti^tmted to rather 
over two hundred and fifty. I then told them 
exactly why I had come, that they had nothing to 
fear, but that I must disarm them, as they were 
now in a peaceful country and under the protection 
of the British Government. I explained to them 
that they must not return to Damaraland till peace 
was declared, and that I would think over the matter 
carefully and let them know the best thing to be 
done later on. 

It made my heart bleed to see the poor little 
native children, who are, ordinarily, jolly little 
things, and in appearance like plump partridges, 
so emaciated that they were nothing but skin and 
bone. This appearance was not surprising^ for 
whereas in their own country these Damaras had 
lived on the fat of the land, having plenty of cattle, 
com, &c., now they were reduced to living like 
Bushmen, on roots and berries, and they naturally 
did not thrive. 

About the rights and wrongs of the Damara 
War I can say nothing, but die Damaras always 
seemed to be particularly inoffensive people, if 
anything, inclined to be lazy and apathetic, and 
absolutely different from the Hottentots, who are 
just as cunning and plucky as the Damaras are 
lazy and cowardly. I do not speak on this matter 
as an authority, for I suppose very few people 
show up in their true form when they have lost 
their all and are practically dying from starvation. 

I made the Damara chief order all his people 

to put their guns and rifles in a heap, and then I 
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carried them away a few hundred yards^ made a 
large fire, and burnt them. It seemed a shame to 
bum s(Hne of the guns, which were beautifully 
made, and had evidently been taken from their 
enemies the Germans,^ but I had no means of trans* 
potrting them. One or two of them were combina- 
tion guns, having one barrel for ball and the other 
for shot, but they seemed imwieldy things to use. 
They burned well, and Sandile and I were looking 
at the fire when several of the burning rifles went 
off. . We had stupidly shoved the muzzle-loaders 
in without looking at them, and most of thrai were 
loaded, so we were obliged to beat rather an un- 
dignified and precipitate retreat. 

As soon as we had destroyed the guns we went 
back to camp, and I tried to think of some solution 
of the problem as. to what was to be done 
with the Damaras. I would have given much to 
have had a white man with whom to discuss matters, 
but I had only my native police, so had to rely 
entirely on my own judgment. I should like to have 
sent them all to Lehututu, but if I had done that 
I should have run the great risk of spreading small- 
pox all through, the country. On the other hand, 
if .1 told them to remain at Otse, they might all 
die of starvation. It was a case, of being between 
the devil and the deep sea. 

I decided at last that I would tell the Damaias 
to remain where they were till I returned from 
Choutsa, and that as soon as I came back I would 
send a messenger to let them know where to go. 
The. Damara chief expressed grave doubts as to 
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whether the wild melon would last till then, and 
he wanted to know what he was to do in case the 
supply became exhausted. I told him that, as a 
last resource, he could go to Oghe, but if he did 
so he and his people must keep, to themselves and 
not mix with the other natives. He thanked me 
and I left hun. 

In reply to my inquiries, Kolane told me that 
he did not think I should be able to get through 
from Otse to Choutsa, owing to the fact that there 
was no water and a scarcity of melon, but my 
guide, on the other hand, seemed very hopeful, 
and thought that we should get through safely. 
From Otse I sent my scotch-cart back to Lehututu 
with Sandile and Andries, and I took that oppor- 
tunity of forwarding a full report of what I had 
done to the Resident Commissioner. I kept Daniel 
Khooai and my four horses, in addition ta the 
guide and his pony. I took with me a little flour, 
rice, sugar, and coffee. We left Otse about i pan., 
and went slightly north-west to Kaun pan, which 
we reached that same afternoon. There was a 
Kalahari village at this place, and a good supply of 
melons. This was the last melon-patch, and we 
now had in front of us our much-dreaded ride 
to Choutsa. Before leaving Kaun I called up. the 
headman and told him that I was going north to 
Choutsa, but that I should return to his village, 
and that I wanted him to bring me at once enough 
melons for my horses and ourselves for two feeds ; 
this he did. I then put all the melons into a hut 
and told him that they were not to be touched on 
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any account, as I intended them for supplies on 
my way back. I promised him a good reward 
if he obeyed me, and hinted darkly what the conse- 
quences would be if he did not. I then asked this 
headman, who seemed very willing to oblige us, 
to lend me a couple of pack-bullocks to take a 
few . melons about twenty miles along the road, 
so that we could give our horses a feed and so 
break the back of the journey. To this he agreed. 
The afternoon we arrived at Kaun we got every- 
thing ready, and filled our horses with melons till 
they could eat no more . Khooai and I had between 
us four or five water-bottles, each holding about 
a quart, for we had kept the water in reserve for 
this trip. We put our light loads on one horse and 
rode the other, and every three hours we changed 
horses . The guide took with him a long makatane^ 
shaped cucumber, which he strapped to the front 
of his saddle. About 3 p.m. we left Kaun. On 
a long journey of this description horses are never 
pushed beyond a walk, so we did a four hours' trek 
to start with, and then off -saddled for an hour. 
Unfortunately, we passed the two pack-bullocks, 
which had been sent on ahead with supplies, too 
close to Kaun to be of any use to us. The horses 
refusing to touch the melons, we hurried on, riding 
all that night, and only just off-saddling for an 
hour every three hours or so. I really don't know 
anything more utterly wearying than. this sort of 
travelling. There is no one to talk to, and one's 
hands and feet get so numbed with cold at this 
time of the year that it i$ positively painful. 
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When I off -saddled^ I did not tie my horses to 
a tree^ as is usual in this country, but hobbled them 
and put bells on, and by so doing gave them a 
chance to feed a little, though at the same time one 
had to be very careful that they did not stray too 
far. As we were travelling at night our great fear 
was lest we should go astray, but our guide 
managed to keep his direction most skilfully, only 
once taking us off the track for a short distance 
when he was overpowered with sleep. 

The next morning, as soon as it was light, we 
off-saddled, and then in the afternoon pushed on 
once more. I was continually trying to find out 
from my guide how far we were from Choutsa. I 
would say : " Now tell me which is the farthest — 
from here to Choutsa, or from here to the place 
we have come from ? " and he nearly always replied, 
** From here to Choutsa." In the end I gave up 
questioning him, thinking that no news was better 
than bad. We rode all that night. The next morn- 
ings not having arrived at Choutsa, I began to get 
anxious. My horses showed signs of exhaustion. 
Smuts was now too weak to be ridden, and, though 
only laden with a few pounds of food, he 
would lie down, and it was with great difficulty 
I got him along at all. After sunrise we passed 
the Okwe River, a river only in name, as it w^ 
quite dry. Our guide cheered us by saying, 
" Choutsa is not now so very far off " ; but, 
although we went straight on and did not off-sa;ddle^ 
we did not reach Choutsa till about mid-day, after 

twenty-seven hours on horseback. Here we found 
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a beaudful pit of good clean water, and any amount 
of it. It was sudi a relief to see the horses drink 
their filL 

I must mention an incident in connection with 
this trip as an illustration of the singular loyalty 
and devotion which a good Mosuto shows towards 
his superior officer. 

As I said before, when we started from Otse 
Khooai and I had only a few water-bottles between 
us, and yet ever since we left I had had my cup 
of coffee regularly. It was a great mystery to me 
how the water had lasted so well, till I questioned 
my faithful Khooai, and only by so doing found out 
that he had been cont^it to suffer terrible thirst 
during the whole journey, and had steadily refrained 
from touching a drop so that there might be a 
regular and plentiful supply for me. He himself 
had had to exist on occasional slices from our 
guide's melon. I was greatly touched by this proof 
of his affection, for being a Mosuto he was accus- 
tomed to plenty of water, and, like his fellow- 
tribesmen, he hated doing without it ; indeed, on 
many occasions I marvelled at the readiness of 
these natives to sacrifice their own comfort and 
3ven their lives in their loyal devotion to those 
n authority over them. 

We killed a goat at Choutsa and did well for 
mrselves. There was a small village here and the 
>eople assisted us in every way they could. The 
leadman told us that there were a number of 
)amaraa farther north^^ so I decided to push on 
nd tee for myself. I therefore left the next after- 
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noon and rode all the night at a walk, and in the 
morning, after riding for eleven and a quarter hours, 
reached Bondibanho, a dry river-bed where there 
was some water in a well. I had now bridged 
over the desert from the south to the north, on the 
western side, and this was my first touch with the 
north. , 

We offsaddled here to make ourselves comfort- 
able for the day. It was not exactly a pretty spot, 
and there were no trees to speak of, but we managed 
to find one which gave a good shade, and under 
this we made our camp, I on one side and Khooai 
and the guide on the other, for I always made a 
point of having my own little fire and letting the 
natives have theirs by themselves . After I had had 
my breakfast, which did not consist of much — a, 
little rice, I think — I lay down and went to sleep. 

Presently I was awakened by hearing a white 
man's voice. It turned out to belong to one of our 
white non-commissioned officers, who was stationed 
with five or six Basuto Police at Quagganie, a 
place about twenty-four miles distant. He was 
able to give me all the news about the Damaras. 
He told me that there was a big encampment of 
them close to him, and that they were not suffering 
from any sickness. He said that we were about 
177 miles from Lake Ngami, where one of our 
magistrates is stationed. 

As it seemed now more than ever necessary to 
prevent the small-pox Damaras at Otse from 
coming up this way, I thought the best plan would 
be to ride to the lake and see the magistrate myself, 
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in order to make the best plans possible under 
the circumstances* We therefore saddled our 
horses that afternoon and rode on to Quagganie. 
For the first time since I had left Lehututu 
I cantered my horse. Poor Tommy's horse, which 
had stood the journey so far remarkably well, at 
last gave in, and fell down just before we reached 
Quagganie. Tonmiy was thrown, but luckily was 
not hurt. 

The country here was quite different and of a 

sandstone formation. There seemed to be plenty 

of small wells about, but no very, large supply 

of water. The non-commissioned officer had a 

splendid camp here, and was amusing himself by 

building a stone house . We had an excellent dinner 

that night, and early the next morning I started 

for the lake. I left behind all my horses and 

Khooai and Tommy, and took with me one Basuto 

mounted orderly and a fresh horse for myself. This 

latter animal was a grey, and was supposed to be 

an excellent journey horse, but I think he had 

quite the roughest paces of any animal I ever rode ; 

he could not walk, but jogged the whole time, and 

his canter was even worse than his jogging walk. 

My own horses were such good hacks that I had 

been spoilt. I rode the grey till I had been nearly 

shaken to pieces, and then exchanged him for the 

orderly's horse. This^ latter man was supposed to 

cnaw the road well^ but proved the most useless 

iss I have ever met. He said at the start that he 

zncw the waters^ then afterwards he confessed 

le didn't, so that it boded ill for our journey I 
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We reached Glami that night ; there we slept for 
a bit and then went on again, and the next nighty 
very late, reached Kuki, where we found two Basuto 
Police stationed. My clever orderly had taken me 
miles out of my road, and it was only through 
striking a Bushman village by chance that we event- 
ually found our way to Kuki. Leaving Kuki early 
the next morning, we passed some kopjes, the first I 
had seen since leaving Lehututu, and slept that 
night at a pan called Masaniyane. We had now 
finished our food. I had stupidly not taken much^ 
as I thought I should be sure to shoot a small buck 
en route, but as luck would have it, we did not 
see any, so were reduced to shooting at the red- 
headed pheasants , My bullets were filed, and when 
I happened to hit^ the result can be imagined. 
However, hungry people are not particular, and we 
used to pick up the fragments and put them in a 
handkerchief till we had enough to make a stew. 
The next day we skirted the western edge of 
Lake Ngami. It was quite dry, and as far as the eye 
could see there was nothing but reeds. A descrip.- 
tion of the lake will be foimd later on. As we 
went along we saw many varieties of game, chiefly 
blue wildebeeste, but as I had no means of dispos- 
ing of the meat, I did not try to shoot one. That 
evening we reached a well called Machabing, and 
here I found a German who had been at Tsau, 
the capital of Ngamiland, speculating in cattle to 
sell to the German Army in Damaraland. fie 
was by IdmseU and had erne horse. Vfhea X found 
him he was busy drawing the water out of the well. 
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I could not make out at first what he was drawing 
it with^ and it was not till I was quite close that I 
saw he was using one of his jack-boots^ and that 
he was making the reins from his bridle serve as 
a rope I The device was a most ingenious one 
and answered his purpose admirably. He was a 
charming man, and made me come and share his 
supper, although I felt a perfect brute for helping 
to relieve him of his small supply of rations con- 
sidering the long journey he had before him. But 
he would take no denial, so I had to do it. He 
told me that the lions were supposed to be bad 
at this place, and, in addition, gave me all the 
news from Tsau. He left that evening and went 
on his lonely ride, whilst I slept at Machabing.. 
A long time after, at Lehututu, I received two very 
nice boxes of Havannah cigars, brought by a 
Damara, who was passing through, and I could 
not make out where they had come from till 
I opened a box and found a little note from my 
German friend saying that he had sent them in 
memory of our meeting. I thought it was ex- 
tremely kind of him, and the cigars were excellent. 
We heard no lions, and the next morning we 
saddled and reached Tsau, which was twenty-seven 
miles away. The country as we got near Tsau was 
very beautiful — such a change from the monotonous 
Kalahari. Tsau itself is a large native village, 
and, as I have said before, the capital of the 
Batawana people, whose reserve is situated in 
Ng^amiland. I will give a description of these 
people later on. The headquarters of the magis- 
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trate are at this place, and there is a fairly large 
police-camp. 

Merry, the magistrate, was away, to my great 
disappointment, but the non-commissioned officer 
in charge told me that he was expected back at any 
moment, and this turned out to be correct, for the 
next day he arrived with Surmon, a brother officer. 
It can well be imagined how much we had to talk 
over, and altogether I spent the most delightful 
two or three days. Merry decided that he would 
send Surmon and the hospital sergeant back to 
Quagganie with me, and gave us a water-cart for 
the journey. The idea was that I should run the 
water-cart about twenty miles the other side of 
Choutsa, so that I might fill my water-bags from 
it, and also give my horses a drink, thus shortening 
by twenty miles the long thirst from Choutsa to 
Kaun. 

We had to wait at Tsau for a few days, so Surmon 
and I thought we would go some distance up the 
Okovango River to get some shooting. We there- 
fore put a few necessaries on to a wagon and trekked 
off from Tsau for that purpose. The Okovango 
River above Tsau broadens out into miles and miles 
of marshes, and dotted over these are indescribably 
pretty islands full of p^lm -trees and other forms 
of tropical vegetation. A greater contrast to the 
Kalahari could not be imagined. We spent three 
or four most delightful days, leaving our camp 
early each morning and himting all day; and as 
we were wading most of the time we were hardly 

ever dry. Several times we crossed over deep 
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channels by walking along the top of the sod. 

I hated doing this, as if we rested a moment 

on one spot our feet sank through, and we both 

thought it quite probable that crocodiles might lurk 

beneath, for the main channel of the Okovango is 

full of these reptiles. We shot several reed-buck 

and a leechwe, but the thing we both desired more 

than tmtold gold was a situtunga, the only antelope, 

I believe, that Selous never shot. I missed my. 

chance in the following way. We had been out all 

the morning in the marshes, and had just had our 

lunch of bread and coffee on a dry. island, and were 

starting off for our afternoon tramp when I heard 

a rustle in a bush close by. On looking round I 

was just in time to see a bull situtunga rush across 

a small open glade and enter the thick reeds. Like 

a fool I had not yet loaded my rifle and so lost this 

golden opportunity. My feelings can be better 

imagined than described. 

The very next afternoon I stopped in camp, and 

Surmon went out by himself to try and get a reed* 

buck for meat. He had not shot anything ^d 

was returning home, situtungas being very far from 

his thoughts, as he told me afterwards, when a 

fine bull suddenly darted out in front of him. He 

had a running shot at it and hit it and it 

immediately fell down and lay still. Surmon went 

up to it feeling perfectly, certain it was dead, but 

to bis amazement it suddenly jumped up and limped 

away, getting into the deep water before Sumion 

could fire again. Once in the deep water it was 

a hopeless case, and poor Surmon returned to the 
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camp a most despfondent mioital. Smrncm told me 
that what made it more amioymg was that the 
animal had a particularly fine head. 

After stopping three or four days in this paradise 
we returned to Tsau, and after a couple of days 
there I returned to Choutsa accompanied by. 
Surmon and the hospital non-commissioned officer. 
We had a very pleasant trip and reached Chootsa 
in due course. 

A rather amusing incident happened en route 

near Kubje. Surmon and I had been out shooting 

and had wounded a steinbok. Surmon*s small 

Basuto orderly immediately started to run after it. 

We followed also, but not quite so fast. The 

Mosuto was gaining rapidly on the buck when all 

of a sudden it ran down a deep ant-bear hole. To 

our surprise the Mosuto immediately followed. We 

ran up as quickly as we could, and by looking 

carefully down the hole could just see the orderly's 

boots. The hole was much too narrow for him 

to turn. We could not reach his boots, so we got 

our stirrup leathers and made two nooses and 

slipped one over each of his feet and then began 

to pull him out carefully. Hie came out easily, 

being light and small ; but he did not come out 

alone, the buck was with him. Strange to say, he 

did not seem to be in the least disconcerted. What 

a pleasant death he would have had if we had not 

been there, for, if nothing worse had happened to 

him, at any rate he ran the risk of encountering 

a snake at the bottom of the hole f 

From there I sent on the water-cart along the 
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spoor we had followed from Kaun^ aiid told the 
man in charge to outspan and dispatch the bullocks 
to Choutsa^ when he had gone about twenty-five 
miles. I gave the cart a day's starts and then, 
after saying goodbye to Surmon, left with Khooaj, 
Tommy^ and my own horses, which were in excel- 
lent condition after the rest they had had, and a 
mounted Damara headman, who wished to visit 
the Damaras at Otse, also accompanied me. I went 
along the cart spoor, overtaking it the same day. 
As the cart held plenty of water I slept com- 
fortably -there that night, and the next morning 
early, there being still plenty of water, I went out 
to try and get some meat to send back to Surmon 
when the water-cart returned. I had gone only 
a short distance down the dry river-bed in which 
we had camped, when I saw two wildebeeste 
grazing. It was not an easy coimtry to stalk in, as 
the bushes were few and far between, but by taking 
a great deal of trouble I got quite close to them. 
I am afraid that as a result of being so much with 
the Bushmen I was beginning to copy their habits 
and to go in too much for stalking, for I used to 
try to get too close to game, and, in consequence, 
very often lost my buck^ I had a shot and wounded 
a bull badly. The poor brute danced round and 
round in circles, whilst the other went away as fast 
as his legs could carry him. It took three other 
shots to give this animal his quietus, for a wilde- 
beeste has an extraordinarily tbick skin and is very 
tenacious of life. It was most fortimate that we 
had secured the meat so close to our camp, and with 
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very little trouble we cut up the carcass and packed 
the meat neatly on to the cart. I cut the horns off 
and packed them on to one of my horses. They 
were a very fine pair and I wanted them for my 
collection^ and the trouble I had to get them to 
Lehututu made them doubly valuable in my 
eyes. 

That afternoon^ about 3 p.m., we saddled up, 
and after having filled our water-bags and given 
the horses as much as they could drink, we left 
the cart to return to Choutsa, whilst we went on 
to Kaun. There was a good moon, which made 
it easy to follow the spoor of our upward journey, 
and without any untoward incident we reached 
Kaun Village in due course. We arrived there 
early in the morning, and found that the headman 
had kept the hut intact in which we had stored our 
melons, so that there was a plentiful supply for 
both ourselves and horses. This was a very 
great relief, for I don't know what would have 
happened to us if he had played us false and 
deprived us of our only means of getting any 
liquid. 

That afternoon, about 2 p.m., I went down to 

the pan, which was quite close, and shot a' couple 

of springbok. I kept half a buck for our party, and 

the rest I gave to the Kaun natives. About 4 pjn. 

the same day we saddled up once more and went 

on to Nga pan, passing Momasisie and Sekwokane 

pans en route. There was still a beautiful moon, 

and this made travelling pleasant and comparatively 

easy. We noticed numerous wild^beeste spoor^ 
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which showed that this species of game was very 
plentiful in the neighbourhood. 

Instead of going along the road to Oghe from 
Nga, we went straight across to Nunoon pan, which 
we reached the next night . At this place we found 
some natives who had actually taken the trouble 
to open up some pits. They had not got much 
water, but there was more than enough for our 
party, and this was truly an extraordinary piece 
of luck. We stopped here till the next afternoon, 
and then went on to Lehututu (Gukunsi), which 
we reached the same night, passing one pan, by 
name Chow-Chwane. 

The police I had left behind were very pleased 
to see me again, and I was just as pleased to see 
them. It is extraordinary what a bond of sympathy 
springs up between you and your natives when you 
are thrown so much together and are far away in the 
wilds, quite out of reach of society and civilisation. 

I found a mail awaiting me, and it can 
be imagined with what joyful feelings I broke the 
seals and opened my letters. There were several 
official letters, which repaid me over and over again 
for any small hardships I had imdergone, and gave 
the spur to X further exertions. They were as 
follows : — 

" Sub-Inspector Hodson,— With reference to 
your letter of the 12th instant, written from Otse, 
I am directed by telegraph from the Resident Com- 
missioner, absent on duty at Bloemfontein, to send 

you the following instructions. 
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" If food and watfer or sufficient melons are 
available^ you should arrange to remove the Damara 
refugees to Kgoutsa (you spell it Choutsa). From 
Kgoutsa a runner must be sent to the magistrate 
at Ngami to ascertain his views as to the necessary 
steps to be taken in case it is desirable to move the 
Damaras farther. 

" All congestion of Damaras at Lehututu should 
be avoided as much as possible. 

*' As soon as you have dealt with these matters 
His Honour wishes you to try to find out if there 
is any foimdation for the repeated assertions of the 
German Govenunent that Witbooi visits the Pro- 
tectorate side of the border, in the neighbourhood 
of the Nosop River. If their statements are untrue, 
it is of great importance to be able to contradict 
them. 

'' Mr. X. has informed the German Government 
that all traders at Lehututu, including himself, 
send supplies to Witbooi, who sends carts into the 
Protectorate to meet them. His Honour believes 
this to be either gross exaggeraticm or quite 
untrue, but you must report on it as accurately a^ 
possible. 

" In view of X.*s statement, you should watcb 
the seven wagons belonging to ¥., asserted to be 
going to Lehututu with mealies, and ascertain their 
destination. You should give orders to all that 
neutrality must be strictly observed. 

*' If you need further supplies you should report 

the fact and they will be sent forthwith. 

" The Resident Commissioner directs me to 
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mfonn you that the High Commissioner has per- 
sonally expressed to His Honour his satisfaction at 
the manner in which you are performing the work 
entrusted to you. 

" (Sgd.) Barry May, 

•' Qovernment Secretary. 
'* Headquarter House^ Mafeking^ 
'* 2f)th of Jane, 1905. 
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"' You will stringently enforce my orders that 
supplies^ either of material^ food, or stock of any 
kind, must not be allowed to cross the border from 
the Protectorate, either to the Germans or to the 
natives or to any one else. 

'* I am awaiting your report from Kgoutsa with 
some anxiety, and shall be glad to leara that you 
are well. 

^ Dr. Rutherford is of opinion that the sickness 
at Otse b amaas, or Kaffir milk-pox, but it 
is difficult to judge without further knowledge. 

'* You are to understand that while I must, 
if possible, have details as to the affairs in the south- 
west portion of the Protectorate on the question of 
Witbooi*s doings, I do not wish you to undertake 
thi9 if you do not feel absolutely fit and well, or 
if your present work will take up too much of your 
time, 

** You ara doing excellent work^ but you must 

not overdo tl> and another officer will be eent either 

to relieve you or assist you the momient you wish 
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it^ or the moment you feel that^ in the interests 
of the administration, it is expedient. 

'' I shall not fancy you are shirking or anything 
of that kind, and shall just as fully appreciate what 
you have so far done, and so will the High Com- 
missioner. 

*' (Sgd.) Ralph Williams, 

" Resident Commissioner. 

'* Headquarter House, Mafeking, 
" igth Julyy 1905. 
" High Commissioner's Office, Johannesburg, 

" 31st Julyy 1905. 

B.P. No. 135. 

Sir — I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your dispatch No; 96 of July i ith en- 
closing copies of letters from Sub-Inspector Hodson 
on the subject of a patrol imdertaken by him to 
Lehututu and the neighbourhood. 

'' I note with approval the action of Sub-Inspec- 
tor Hodson in the difficult circumstances with which 
he has to contend. 

'* In view of the medical officer's opinion as to 
the nature of the disease from which certain of the 
Damaras are reported to be suffering, I trust that 
every precaution will be taken to prevent it from 
spreading to the native reserves. 

" I have the honour to be, sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 
" (Sgd.) SEtBORNE, High Commissioner. 
** The Resident Commissioner, Bechuanaland 

Protectorate." 
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" Headquarter House, Mafeking, 

** 2Sth August^ 1905- 
" Sub-Inspector Hodson,— Thank you for your 

letter of the 31st of July last- 

" The information you give is satisfactory, and 
I have be^i able to inform the High Commissioner 
that the report of the Protectorate being made a 
base of supply for Hottentots and Damaras 
is wholly unfounded. 

*• If you have seen Witbooi or Simon Cooper, 
you will, of course, have told them that they must 
not cross our border, and that we cannot allow 
them to send destitute women and children to the 
Protectorate, but that they must themselves support 
their women and children. 

" If, on your return to Lehututu from the Nosop, 
you feel that you can return to Mafeking, I wish 
you to do so. 

'' If you think that another officer shotdd be sent 
before you leave, I will send one. 

*' If you think that you can safely leave, I will 
await your return here before sending one, and you 
can return to Mafeking without further communica- 
tion. 

'* But all this is a matter which I must of neces- 
sity leave to your discretion, as the conditions on 
the spot are better known to you. 

*' I enclose copies of a correspondence relative 
to Z. 

'* You should not, unless his attitude compels 

it, arrest him and his followers, but you should, if 

you find them, destroy their arms and take steps 
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to remove them front the border^ informhig them 
that if they return into German territory they will 
commit an offence against the British Government. 

'* If you can manage it you should get them' 
inland to Kanye or Molepolole or to Tsau, but you 
have no force to compel this, so must act on your 
own discretion. 

" I wish you well through your long journeys. 
Your work has been excellent and of mudi service 
to the administration. 

" (Sgd.) Ralph Williams, 

'' Resident Commissioner. 

'' E.S.— There is no doubt that the disease among 
the Damaras is smallpox, as cades have arrived at 
Serowe from Tsau.** 
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CHAPTER VII 

A SECOND JOURNEY FROM LEHUTUTU, BEGINNING 
AS A GOVERNMENT COMMISSION AND ENDING 
AS A HUNTING TRIP 

Second departure from Lehututu to check all intercourse between 
English and German tenitory — Hunting expeditions from 
Polanchow — Experience of an African storm — A novel filter 
in a thirst crisis — Illustrations of native honesty and of Kudu's 
cunning — ^A Barmecide feast — Tortures of a night on the veldt 
— ^Another stroke of ill-luck at Oghe— Return to Lehututu. 

After spending a few days at Lehututu to read 
my letters and papers^ &c., and to give the animals 
a spell^ and having got everything ready, I left 
Lehututu one afternoon with my scotch -cart to try 
and locate Witbooi and Simon Cooper. I took with 
me Sandile and Andries as my driver and leader, 
but I did not take Khooai, as I thought he wanted 
a spell after his long trek to Choutsa, nor did I 
take any horses . I had with me as guide a splendid 
little Hottentot boy. He had very refined features, 
and, except for his colour, he '^ould easily have 
passed for a European. Before starting I had told 
Khooai to make me a very large loaf of bread, and 
before I left he showed it to me with great pride.. 
I am afraid it would be diffictdt to say how many 
pounds of flour went to the making of it — a good 
many, as it certainly was an enormous loaf. Unfof- 
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tunately^ however^ when I had my first meal, I 

found he had not put enough baking-powder into 

it^ and in consequence the loaf, in consistency, 

resembled a piece of leather. It was so hard that 

I could make nothing of it, and I was forced to 

give it to the boys, who chewed it up with great 

satisfaction. This was rather a misfortime, as I 

had very little water to spare to make another with . 

I travelled along my old road to Choutsa, which I 

reached the second night. I found still here my 

old friend the headman who had treated me so 

badly on the first occasion I visited the place, but 

now he could not do enough for me, and gave me 

melons for myself and party. He said that Leroux 

was on a patch of melons the other side of 

Setachwe, where there was a Hottentot encamp* 

nlent, but that there were no melons till we got 

there, and that he thought we might have some 

difficulty in reaching the place. I did not istay 

long at Choutsa, but left the next day and pushed 

on for Setachwe, the Hottentot guide now showing 

us the way. Some distance the other side of 

Setachwe we came to the place where Leroux and 

the Hottentots had been, but now, alas I they were 

not there. The melons had evidently given out, 

and they had gone farther on. I asked the 

Hottentot where they had gone and he said he 

did not know. I must say I felt very anxious, as 

my bullocks had now been for a considerable time 

without any melon and were showing signs of 

exhaustion, and we did not know how far away 

the next melon-patch was to which Leroux and the 
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A Second Journey from Lehututu 

Hottentots had evidently moved. I went on farther 
and outspannedy and then sent on ahead Andries 
and the Hottentot to see if they could find any 
melon. This left me with only Sandile, the driver, 
and it can be imagined how anxiously I ajwaited 
the return of Andries and the Hottentot. After 
about three hours the latter returned and said that 
he had found Leroux and: the Hottentot encamp- 
ment, and that there was an abundance of melon 
there ; so with^ light hearts we inspanned, and after 
one trek reached our destination, which was quite 
close to a large, dry vlei, called Polanchow or 
Molanshaw, where game was very plentiful. 

It was very pleasant to meet Leroux and my 
old friends the Hottentots once more . Leroux told 
me that Simon Cooper was nowhere near there, 
but that there was another Hottentot camp on the 
other side of the Nosop, where we might get news 
of him, so I decided that I would go there after I 
had given my bullocks a few days' rrat, which the 
poor brutes badly needed. 

I spent the first day here doing nothing in 

particular, and the next day I decided to go out very 

early in the morning and try and get a buck as we 

wanted meat. I told Sandile, therefore, the evening 

before, to call me very early before simrise, so that 

I could get well on my way before it grew hot. 

I i^oke up and looked at my watch, and finding it 

i^as 4 a jn., called Sandile to give me my cartridges, 

Sco . I thought he looked surprised, but as he said 

nothing I paid no attention. I waited a bit, and 

tlxesn, calling my Hottentot, started out, leaving 
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Sandile, who was not a good walker, behind. I 
thought the Hottentot looked rather surprised too> 
but, as in Sandile's case, I paid no particular atten- 
tion to it. We stumbled along in the dark for some 
considerable time, and I could not make out why 
it did not get lighter. I struck a match and looked 
at my watch agam and found that it was still 
4 o'clock. It then dawned on me that my watch 
had ;5topped, evidently at 4 p.m. the day before, 
and that we had left the camp, m the middle of the 
night. So we sat under a tree and waited for the 
dawn, which eventually made its appearance. We 
then went on again, and after a fairly long tramp 
I secured two hartebeeste ( Cape ), which were much 
appreciated and soon devoured by our party. 

Two days after, Leroux and I left Polanchow to 
try and find the Hottentot encampment on the other 
side of the Nosop. We each took a scotch -cart and 
a few Hottentots mounted on bullocks as guides. 
We left practically everything behind, so that our 
carts were very lightly loaided and we were able 
to travel fast . After two days we crossed the Nosop 
River, which was quite dry, and found a village 
of Hottentots not very far from the river. Neither 
Leroux nor I liked their appearance at all, and we 
both thought that they cast covetous eyes on our 
scotch-carts and the ammunition contained therein. 
They told us that Simon Cooper had been there 
a short time back, but was now in Damaraland, 
a long way off, with the majority of the men be- 
longing to the village; but, on the whole, they 

were not communicative, and I did not believe a 
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word they said. Both L'eroux and I thought it 
would be best to return the next day, and during 
that night we kept a man on guard, because there 
was no doubt that these Hottentots, who had just 
come from the scene of active operations against 
the Germans, would have given much to secure 
ammunition, and they did not know me and prob- 
ably thought I was a trader. Moreover, we had 
practically nobody with us except our Hottentot 
guides and my driver and leader, so that we did 
not present a very formidable party. However, 
there was no disturbance of any kind during the 
night, and the next morning we inspanned and 
trekked hack as fast as we could to Polanchow. 

I never in my life saw anything like the number 
of small buck, duiker, and steinbok we passed 
en route. There were literally dozens of them, 
miming about like rabbits, and they were quite 
tame, I suppose because they had never seen 
human beings before. 

The way Leroux pushed on on our return journey 
amused me. He could not have gone faster if 
the devil with all his satellites had been chasing 
him, . At last it got beyond a joke, as my bullocks, 
which were not nearly so fresh as his, began to 
hunch up. I then asked him why he was in such 
a hurry, and he said that he had an idea that the 
•Hottentots at Polanchow had walked off with all 
our property during our absence. I pooh-poohed 
the idea as much as possible, but could not get 
it out of his head, and as I would rather have lost 
all the property I had left at Polanchow than kill 
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my bullocks, I let him go on ahead« Leroux told 
me afterwards that he travelled all the last part 
of the journey widiout outspanning, and that when 
he arrived at Polanchow he felt rather foolish as 
everything was intact. I arrived some considerable 
time after him, with my animals in fairly good con- 
dition, although naturally they were tired as they, 
had had no melon since they had left the Nosop. 

I spent several days making hunting expeditions 
from Polanchow, and had good sport with the 
springbok, which were very plentiful hereabouts. 
I took with me, as a rule, one Hottentot and my 
favourite boy, called Hartop — really a most excel- 
lent fellow. Now Hartop was a hunter bom and 
bred, and loved hunting not only because it was 
the means of procuring meat, but for the pleasur- 
able excitement it gave him. -He urged me strongly 
to take my cart some distance to the west, the other 
side of Polanchow, where, he said, he knew a place 
where gemsbok were plentiful. I was very anxious 
to get some more gemsbok horns, and from the 
way Hartop described this place I thought I had 
hit on the himter's paradise at last* The only 
difficulty was that there were no melons near, and 
this would necessitate my taking a cartload of them, 
and after I had got these to the place I should 
need to send the oxen back to Polanchow. 

I told Sandile I was going to do this, and I am 

sure he looked upon me as a lunatic, for he could 

not understand why I shotdd leave my present 

camp, where there were melons and any amount of 

springbok, to go to a desolate waste on the chance 

of getting gemsbok. 
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But the fiat had gone forth^ and in consequence 
one afternoon, having loaded as many melons as 
we could on to the cart, we started out. I took 
with me only Sandile, Andries, and Hartop. The 
latter went on ahead to show us the way. When we 
got to the place I outspanned and the next morning 
sent Andries back to Polanchow with the oxen, 
telling him to be sure and come back in two days. 

Hartop and I left the camp long before sunrise. 
I stupidly put on a new pair of veldtschoons that 
day, and bitterly I regretted having done so before 
I got back to camp that night . We walked all the 
morning without seeing any gemsbok, although we 
saw plenty of spoor, and at 1 2 o'clock we sat down 
on the side of a sand-dune under a tree and had a 
sandwich and a drink. We passed half an hour in 
this manner, and then went on again ; and when 
we got to the top of the sand-dune, to my annoy- 
ance we saw a gemsbok galloping away, only a 
few yards from where we had lunched. It must 
have been quite close to us all the time we had 
been sitting down. I had a running shot and 
missed. After we had gone about another three 
miles we saw three gemsbok in an open vlei, and 
after a careful stalk I got within about two hundred 
yards and fired, and again missed. There was 
really no excuse this time except that the heat was 
very great and in consequence I was a little bit 
tired and shaky. Poor Hartop could not make it 
out at all, because as a rule I did not make such 
atrocious misses. Once more we went on, and 

about 4 p.m. saw four gemsbok walking along 
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about a quarter of a mile ahead of us. We ran 
after them^ and, the wind being favourable, wq 
rapidly caught them up^ We had not followed them 
directly, but had made a detour, and now we were 
about three hundred yards from them on their right 
side . They were quite unconscious of our presence, 
and were walking along quietly, grazing when any 
particular piece of grass took their fancy. They 
made a fine picture. We now began to stalk them, 
and by crawling flat along the groimd, and making 
use of every bush and tree, I presently got quite 
close. I picked out the buck which I thought 
had the longest horns and shot it. I could see 
at once that I had been fortimate, and that this 
animal had a beautiful pair of horns. They were 
not quite straight, but tapered away a bit towards 
the ends, and measured just 41^ inches. 

We paunched the animal then and there and 
Hartop took some water out of it and had a drink, 
but although I was desperately thirsty and quite in- 
tended to do likewise, yet my heart failed ihe when 
it came to the pinch. The colour and the smell — 
ugh I We then covered up the buck carefully with 
bushes and grass and started to make towards the 
camp. I asked Hartop if we were near the camp, 
and he said *' Very far,'* which was certainly not 
encouraging. My new veldtschoons began to pain 
me now a good deal . I had no socks on, and these 
shoes, being cut very low, let m a quantity of sand 
which chafed the skin. It was now getting late in 
the afternoon, and my thirst was becoming intoler- 
able ; the farther we went the mcH-e it 
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till my one absorbing idea was to shoot another 
buck in order to get some liquid, however vile^ to 
drink. About 5 p jn. my legs felt so weary that I 
really began to have doubts whether I should be 
able to reach the camp. We had been out all day, 
walking the whole time in heavy sand, in one of 
the hottest months of the year, and in a district 
which offered no shade of any kind, and it was not 
surprising that I should feel utterly exhausted. And 
yet Hartop, who was in front the whole time, walked 
as if he wanted to catch a train. I think Hottentots 
at this sort of game are the hardiest people in the 
world. Nothing seems to knock them up. 

About a couple of miles farther on we came 
to a long dry vlei. My one wish then was to get 
a drink and to lie down for hours and hours; I 
had never felt so utterly done in my life. Suddenly 
Hartop bobbed down and called to me to do 
likewise. I did so, and cautiously raising my 
head saw several gemsbok standing in the vlei 
about a quarter of a mile lower down. There was 
a slight edge to the vlei, and under cover of this 
we ran ( if any one had told me five minutes before 
that I was capable of running a yard I should not 
have believed him) till we calculated we were 
opposite the gemsbok. Our calculation proved 
to be correct, for, on looking over the edge, thiere 
they were, not twenty yards from us. I was so 
shaky that I missed my shot. The gemsbok did not 
wait for a second one, but galloped down the vlei, 
those on the outside making a sweep and then 
joining the main mob again. It was a beautiful 
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sight, and consoled me in some measure for the 
feeling of having made an egregious ass of myself. 
Poor Hartop was disgusted and no wonder 1 After 
this we went on again and reached camp long after 
sundown. I was far too tired to eat anything, but 
simply drank, and drank, and drank, and then 
turned in. The nex^ morning Andries returned 
with the bullocks, having mistaken my orders, so 
I inspanned and trekked on to the place where I 
had shot the gemsbok the previous day. We 
arrived there in the afternoon and started to cut 
him up. We decided to sleep there that ni^ht, and 
soon after we had turned in (he jackals began their 
weird and uncanny noises. About midnight I woke 
to find a pair of eyes gleaming at me a few yards 
off . I threw a boot in their direction . The hyena, 
the possessor of the eyes, sheered off, and my boys 
having made more fires, I slept once more. Once 
again, a few hours later, I woke up feeling that 
I was being watched, and sure enough there was 
another hyena close beside me. I threw a fire- 
brand at him, and he disappeared, but the next 
morning I found that my shirt and vest had been 
taken from close beside me and I saw hyena spoor 
all around the camp . Hartop followed up one spoor 
and recovered my shirt, but my vest, which I had 
had no opportunity of changing for about three 
weeks, had apparently, been eaten I 

We put the gemsbok on the cart the next day 
and retraced our steps to Polanchow, and as I shot 
two more before reaching there, we were pretty, 
well loaded up. The shot with which I secured 
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one of these rather redeemed me in Hartop's eyjes. 
We had had a long stalk after him^ and when we 
were still some distance away he got a taint of our 
wind and started to gallop off. I had a long shot 
at him as he was running and brought him down 
stone dead. 

At Polanchow we put all hands on to cut up the 
meat into biltong, and what with marrow-bones and 
other tit -bits, the Hottentots had a glorious time. 
The gemsbok skins they cut into long strips, which 
they tied to the trees to dry. These they afterwards 
brayed and made into reims. The modas operandi 
of the process is as follows : The long strips of 
skin are tied on to the bough of a tree, and to the 
bottom end of the skins a very heavy log is 
attached. A man then inserts a stick about half- 
way up, and twists the bundle till he can twist it 
no more. He then lets go the stick and the strips 
of skin unwind themselves. Plenty of fat is put 
on, and the process repeated till the strips are 
quite soft and pliable. The neck-skin of a gemsbok 
is very thick, and is consequently much sought 
after by the Hottentots for the making of veldt- 
schoons and saddles* 

I waited at Polanchow till all the meat was 

thoroughl]^ dried, and then made preparations to 

return to Lehututu. I asked Leroux if he would 

accompany me, but he preferred to remain at 

Polandiow, where there were enough melons to last 

till the rains. The Hottentots told me that they 

thought I would have some difficulty in reaching 

Lehututu, as they heard that there were no melons 
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at Chuchwa, but I decided to risk that, and I also 
hoped that we might get a shower en route ^ as the 
weather had looked threatening for the last day 
or two. 

When I turned into my scotch -cart that night 
it was very hot and sultry. About 2 a.m. I was 
awakened by a deafening peal of thunder, which 
was only the precursor of many more, and was 
accompanied by vivid lightning, and almost im- 
mediately the rain set in, the thunder and lightning 
still continuing. I put my head out of the cart and 
called to the boys to let down the sail to calcfa 
the water. I waited a few minutes but heard no 
soimd. Fearing that we should lose this imique 
opportimity of filling the barrels, and being 
exasperated in consequence, I suddenly jumped out 
of the cart, clad only in Nature's garments, the 
night being very stuffy and close. The rain poured 
off me, and in the glare of the lightning I must 
have seemed an extraordinary apparition, more sug- 
gestive of the spirit world than of this. It was too 
much for the boys, who bolted helter-skelter under 
the cart* It took me some few minutes to calm 
their fears and get them out again, but then it 
was too late as the rain had stopped. 

The next afternoon I said goodbye to Leroux and 
the Hottentots, and I felt really sorry to be obliged 
to leave my faithful hunter Hartop behind. I think 
the Hottentots had some regard for me because 
I always kept them well fed, and never let them 
shoot meat for me, always doing the hunting myself. 
We arrived at Setachwe pan the next afternoon, and 
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I very much hoped that the shower we had had 
the night before would have filled it. As soon as 
we outspanned we went down to look, and dis- 
covered to our great chagrin that our hopes were 
doomed to disappointment. It is true there was 
about an inch of liquid mud, but it was so foul and 
of such a thick consistency that it was impossible 
to drink it. Even the natives recoiled fr<Hn it, and 
that speaks for itself. However, as my barrels 
were very dry, and in consequence would probably 
leak before long, I decided to fill them with this 
mud, so we took a bucket down to the pan and 
skipped the water into it with a saucer. 

We did not stop here long, but inspanned again 
and trekked on to Kame. I outspanned during the 
heat of the next day close to Kame, and just before 
starting the next afternoon, being very thirsty, I 
turned on the tap of one of the barrels to see if I 
could possibly manage to drink the' fluid it con- 
tained, but it. was too nauseating I I sat and looked 
at the cart, and a vague memory came back to me 
that whilst at school we used to put a mess into a 
test-tube, and when we left it for a dajs we found 
all the sediment at the bottom and quite clean water 
at the top. It suddenly struck me that this might 
also apply to a barrel and, calling for a gimlet, I 
at once experimented by boring a hole about a foot 
from the top. To my great satisfaction a stream 
of perfectly pure water came out. It was indeed 
a great discovery, and by boring, holes down the 
barrel the water lasted us till we got to Lehututu. 
The only inconvenience was that we had to wait 
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a f env hours after we had outspanned before drawing 
the water^ as the shaking of the cart threw up the 
sediment and we had to give it time to settle. 

We got a few melons at Chuchwa^ and trekking 
on reached Lehututu (Gukunsi) in due course. I 
enjoyed the first few days after my arrival very 
much. It was very pleasant to have an early morn- 
ing bath once more, and fresh water for tea, &c. 

I was told that during my absence the Damara 
headman, who had accc»npanied me on my return 
from the Lake, bad been misbehaving himself by 
robbing the local natives in a mther high-handed 
manner. I tried the case and convicted the Damara, 
who was sentenced to a fine, or in default, hard 
labour, and as he could not pay the former he did 
the latter. I had two or three other prisoners at 
the time, so he joined them in sinking a well. 
These Kalahari natives never gave me any trouble 
at all as prisoners. We had no lock-up, and on 
one occasion I even sent one of them by himself 
with a message as far as Kakea, over a hundred 
miles away, and when he had delivered it he 
returned to finish his sentence, no thought of escape 
eyer having entered his mind. 

About the same time I had further experience c^ 
the native sense of honour. Whilst I was up at the 
Lake, the magistrate there had bought a gun from 
me which I had left behind at Lehututu, and as 
there were one or two Damaras returning to 
Ngami, I asked them if they would take the gun. 
They said they had no objection, so I sewed it 
up in sacking and handed it to them, and in 
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due course it reached the owner safely. They 
were quite strange Damaras and might so easily, 
have stolen it that their not having done so speaks 
well for the general honesty in this region. 

After a few days at Gukunsi I took my cart 
a trek to a dry pan the other side of Tshane to see 
if I could get soncie kudu which were said to be 
living there. I did not hunt the first evenings but 
the next morning went out very early with one 
Kalahari native who knew the place where the 
kudu were said to be. We had not gone far and 
were skirting the edge of a pan^ when I thought 
I saw some animals moving a long way of! on the 
other side. I tried to point them out to my guide^ 
but his eyesight was evidently bad as he said he 
saw nothing. However^ I was still convinced I 
had seen somethings so I took the lead and made 
towards the spot. The pan was surrounded by 
slightly rising grotmd^ and on approaching the top, 
opposite the place where I thought I had seen 
the animals^ we saw what proved to be a number 
of kudu — at least eight or nine — walking away from 
us. It was a most exciting moment, as I had 
not yet bagged a male kudu, and they are the 
finest of all antelopes, unless one brackets with 
them the gemsbok and sable. I crouched down 
and so did the Kalahari, whilst we considered what 
was the best thing to do. Everything was so pro- 
pitious, the wind especially being greatly in our 
favour, that I already considered one of those kudu 
in.yi own ; the only thing was that we had not yet 

seen the male I coveted. There were many trees 
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and low bushes about^ so, bending double, we made 

after them, and in a few hundred yards saw them 

once more still walking slowly ahead, and this time 

we noticed the bull bringing up the rear as we 

thought. I must admit that I was excited as I got 

nearer and nearer to this much-coveted animal, and^ 

in consequence, I cbncentrated my mind too much 

on him to the exclusion of my surroundings. This 

proved fatal to my plans, as all of a sudden one of 

his wives, who had stopped behind to graze on 

some choice tit -bit, saw us, bounded off, and 

alarmed the whole herd. The whole thing was so 

sudden that I did not even have time to fire, and 

what added to my mortification was that, if I had 

not been so sure that the bull was the last of the 

procession, I should have shot before and probably 

bagged him. We determined to follow the herd 

still farther, and after a long walk we saw th<em 

in the distance once more, but they were on the 

qiU vive this time, and sighted us whilst we were 

still some way off and ran away. I had a shot at 

one but missed. We still followed them; thejy 

were travelling in a large circle, and after another 

good tramp we overtook them once more. I had 

a longish shot and saw my bullet throw up some 

dust quite thirty yards this side of the animal I 

fired at. I was annoyed at gauging the distance 

so badly and shooting so far short of the mark, 

but I went with the native to look at the place, and 

to our great actiazement found that the bullet had 

ricochetted in the most extraordinary way, and 

killed a cow kudu about a hundred yards the other 
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side .of the place where it had first struck. I 
wished very much at the time the kudu had been 
a bull with a good head 1 

We loaded the meat on to the cart as soon as 
possible and returned to Lehututu ( Gukunsi ), where 
it was veryi much aj^redated* I kept a good slice 
of it for our own part>^ and amongst other things 
the tripe, which I had always heard wad one of the 
greatest delicacies a person could eat. I thought, 
therefore, that having this wonderful bonne bouche, 
1 would give a little dinner to celebrate the occa- 
sion. So I invited Mr. Proctor^ the local store- 
keeper, and the two Mr. Burtons to come and dine 
with me the following day, writing in the comer 
of the invitation the mystic words ** Kudu tripe " ; 
and as I did not wish to run any risks of losing it 
through raids of prowling mongrels, I hung it up 
in a tree far out of their reach. The next after- 
noon, about 3 pjn., we hooked down the tripe, 
which at this period I thought resembled nothing so 
much as a piece of dried leather, and after washing 
it very carefully we put it into a large pot to boil. 

About 6 p.m. (the dinner was to be at 6.30) my 
guests arrived, and jokingly said that they had 
fasted all day so as to have a godd appetite for the 
tripe. We sat down, and exactly at half -past six 
my orderly, Daniel Khooai ( who by the way was in 
full uniform to give a tone to the proceedings), 
dished up, and we began to tackle the inarvellous 
dish 1 Alas for our disappointed hopes I My un- 
fortunate guests had to go empty away, for, try as 

they would, even their politeness could not help 
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tliem to swallow the tripe, which resembled nothing^ 
so much as boot-leather I It appeared, on talking 
the matter over afterwards, that I should have kept 
the tripe in a bucket of water instead of hangings 
it up on a tree, where it was so dried by the hot 
sun as to be absolutely useless fqr cooking. 

After my guests had gone away I turned in. 
I was awakened in the middle of die night by 
hearing a dog clawing at some biltong which I 
had in a box under my cart. As I had suffered 
a good deal from the depredations of these Kaffir 
numgrels, and had warned the natives that I should 
shoot any that I foimd wandering about my camp, 
I took up my rifle and, leaning out of the cart, had 
a shot at him. As was oDly natural in the bad light 
I missed, and the hound ran away much frightened. 
I then went to sleep and the rest of the night passed 
in peace and quiet. The next morning I went to 
get something from my tin trunk, which was by 
the side of the wagon, just where the dog had been 
eating the biltong. I noticed a hole in the top 
which had not been there before, and it suddenly 
dawned on me that my bullet must have gone 
right through; it. This turned out to be the case» 
and in its wanderings it had torn through several 
books and smashed the handle oi my. revolver to 
pieces, just leaving the iron skeleton. 

A few days after this I left for Oghe to see how 
the Damaras in that neighbourhood were getting 
on« I took my scotch-cart but no horses. On 
my arrival there I found the water as salt as ever. 
I took great precautions this time with my indlocks, 
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letting them drink only a very little of the salt 
water at a time, thus accustoming them to it by 
degrees. I caniped this time on the north side of 
the pan — a more horrible, desolate, shadeless spot 
. it would be difficult to imagine. The first evening, 
having tied the bullocks to the trek-diain, I was 
lying down on my camp*bed smoking, when I 
noticed a procession of nasty-looking insdcts 
crawling in a steady, stream up one of the wooden 
legs of my bedstead on to my blankets. I jumped, 
I am sure, several feet at one bound, and then pro- 
ceeded to investigate . I soon found that they were 
tapans, horrible crab -like insects with a painful 
bite^ which are very common in parts of the 
Kalahari. It was quite obvious frcmi the restless- 
ness of the bullocks that they had been attacked, 
and on investigating I found that the poor brutes* 
legs were covered with them. We hurriedly in- 
spanned and beat a hasty retreat on to the hard 
white pan itself, where we were secure. As a nde 
the tapans live in the thick sand under some shady 
thorn-tree, and they are nearly always found close 
to some old kraal or village. It soon becomes 
evident whether or no there are any in the neigh- 
bourhood, as they seem to scent a human being 
as a bloodhound would. Personally I have never 
found them in the Kalahari except in the near 
neighbourhood of villages. Of course they, may 
be in other parts as well, bat in that case I have 
been lucky, as I have never come across them. 

There were some Damaras here in the most awful 
condition of poverty. What with the salt water 
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and the lack of food it is a marvel that they 
managed to survive at all. The Damaras I had 
disarmed at Otse had since then come into 
Lehututu, where they had made a village of their 
own, separate from the other Kalahari villages. 
But I was told, by the natives at this place that 
they were expecting another lot of Damaras^ who 
had been living on a melon-patch, to arrive there 
in a few days. In the meantime I collected wh!at 
hut-tax I could and, as some of the natives were 
not quite ready with it, I decided to give them 
two or three days' grace, and in the meantime to 
trek towards Massering pan, about twenty-five 
miles to the north of Oghe, where I heard there 
were many hartebeeste. My luck at Oghe was 
always bad, and now, to my great disappointment, 
two of my bullocks showed the usual symptoms of 
salt-water poisoning. One of them was so ill that 
he would not get up at all, and the other was not 
much better. I had grass cut and brought to them, 
and also water carried from the well. This neces- 
sitated my having to go with a span of eight, 
instead of my usual number — ten. I left Oghe 
one afternoon, and trekking all that night reached 
Massering the next morning. From here I sent 
Andries back with my bullocks to Oghe, as there 
was no water at all at Massering, telling him to 
be very careful indeed to return on the second 
day. I had very good sport here and shot 
several faartebeeste, and on the second day 
anxiously awaited Andries* return. The sim set 

and he did not turn up, and I began to get 
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anxious. I spent a worried night and the next 
day. about lo a.m. the bullocks turned up. Poor 
Andries was skin and bone. He told me he 
had taken the bullocks back to Oghe and had 
left them at the well. In the evening when he 
went to look for them again he foimd their spoor 
on the road to Lehututu, for which place they were 
evidently making. After a long walk he turned 
them and brought them back. The poor fellow 
had been on his legs by himself practically the 
whole time since he had left us. It gave me a 
shock when I saw the bullocks : they had absolutely 
fallen away to nothing. I took the cart out as 
quickly as possible to the different places where I 
had shot the hartebeeste and, having loaded it with 
the meat, set out for Oghe that night, reaching it 
the next morning. It can be imagined what a 
godsend the meat was to the starving natives and, 
although it was rather high, they ate it with great 
avidity. The two bullocks I had left behind were 
still alive, but I could see that one of them was in 
a hopeless condition. The other I thought we 
might perhaps save. 

As I was now utterly sick of Oghe — the salt 
water and everything connected with it — I deter- 
mined to return the next day to Lehututu. My 
bullocks were in such a terrible state that I had 
very grave doubts whether I should be able to reach 
it with my scotch-cart, but as, instead of taking 
to the salt water, they seemed to be doing just the 
opposite, I thought it better to risk the return 
journey than to keep them at this place. Accord- 
ingly I left Andries behind to do his best to save 
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the one bullock ( the other was now dead and eaten 
by the voracious Damaras)^ and I told him if it 
recovered sufficiently he was to do his best to drive 
it to Lehututu. I knew that if I did not leave one 
of my own men behind^ the minute my back was 
turned the Damaras would polish it of! in the 
twinkling of an eye. We trekked on and reached 
Nunoon Pits that night. Immediately we arrived 
there we went down to the pits to see if there were 
any water, and were rejoiced to find there was some . 
The bullocks were still inspanned ; it would have 
been fatal to let them loose, as, having smelt the 
fresh water, they would have rushed for the pits 
and in their blundering way would have jumped 
in and broken their legs in all probability. 

We had a small lantern and with the aid of this 
and a bucket we gave the poor thirsty brutes all 
that remained when we had filled our barrels. 
They had about a bucket and a half each, and 
though this was not much it was a help. I did not 
stop here, but went straight on, and the next night 
reached Lehututu. During the last part of the 
journey the bullocks began to give in and lie down^ 
and the only way we could get them up was by 
making the Mosuto driver — who had beautiful teeth 
—give them a sharp bite at the end of their tails. 
This is about the only, way to get a bullock up once 
he gets thoroughly tired and begins to lie down. 

It was a relief to be once more at Lehututu, but 
as the grass in the near neighbourhood was now 
nearly all eaten away, I decided to move my camp 
to Tshane, one trek away, where, although the 
grazing was bad, it was better than at Lehututu. 
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Dmirbicks to camping at Tshane and sad oooditioii of nati^ 
Some natiTe customs and snperst^tioiis — Laborious trek to 
Kokoog— Relief force of bullocks — ^FoUy of trying a short cut 
— Conclusion of second trek — ** All's well that end's weU.** 

TSHANE kself is a pretty place compared with the 
surrounding country^ and the pits there always give 
a plentiful supply of water ; but now owing to the 
great heat and dried*up grass it was very difficult 
for even bullocks in good condition not to fall 
away ; .and it can therefore be easily imagined 
how impossible it was for worn-out bullocks to 
pick up and get fat. Every day as they came in 
to drink about 1 1 ajcn. I used to go down to 
the pits to see if there were any signs of improve- 
ment; but even after a week there was none 
perceptible. As the days passed I got more and 
more depressed. I had finished all my reading 
matter^ and had nobody to talk to except my 
police ; and^ really^ at Tshane, there was abso- 
lutely nothing to do. I would not have minded 
if I could have trekked about, but that was out 
of the question as I wished to give my animals 
every possible chance to cope with the long 
thirst back to Kokong. 
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Andries arrived shortly after with the news that 
the ox I had left behind at Oghe had died. It 
was, I suppose, a foregone conclusion, and it would 
have been really kinder to have put a bullet into 
the poor brute to start with and so have ended 
his miseries at once. Andries told me that the 
Damaras had arrived at Oghe from the melon- 
patch, had drunk deeply of the salt water there, 
and then had made straight for Lehututu— the con- 
sequence being that a number of them had died, 
the salt water proving far too strong for their 
empty, starving stomachs. A large number also 
gave in on the road from Oghe to Lehututu, and 
the Damara headman at this latter place sent out 
pack-bullocks and had the corpses brought in to 
be buried. 

I really don*t like to think what the Damara 
refugees suffered in this district about this time. 
It was impossible for the Government to do any- 
thing, as supplies could not be obtained locally 
and the transport of grain was entirely out of the 
question except in the rainy season. They .used 
to come and beg old bullock-hides to eat; in 
fact, there was practically nothing they would not 
devour. The men were for the most part very 
tall — several I have seen being well over six feet. 
As a rule they have a /\ filed out of their front 
teeth. This gives them rather a savage appear- 
ance which belies their true character, as they are 
as a rule most amiable. The women wear a 
peculiar kind of head-dress, as will be seen from 

the illustrations opposite. Poor people I how 
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Mr tkr imst k^ve i^ieu ed tbeir war with 
tx Gaaas, as in i\ti: cam ooontry they lived 
00 tbe ftt of the iaad, being rich in cattle, shecp» 

gain. 

h aas aov aboct the opening of the rainy 

season, and at this time it was the custom for 

tk vonen tt> bring all their pots to show tho 

God of Rain that ther were onpty and for the 

nathcs a» start their annual rain dances. The ruin 

<23flceis very similar to other native danccSi cxcrpl 

^ a very qoaint song is sung, of which the 

{(^hwiag is a literal translation :— 



TM the cattle oome btck to the kraal. 

hmdkt fiulier, firom the Kalahari ; 

hmdkt diildrent from the cattle. 
We want nun here^ in one place, 
Doctor; «e want tain, 
We want nin here; 
Come liack, mother, from the fleldt. 
Doctor, «e want rain ; 
O yea, O yes, rain, rain, 
Fan, O &U ; stream, O stream ; 
TiD the cattle come hack to the kmal. 
Doctor, O we want the rain here. 
Doctor, Doctor, we want the rain here. 

{Tki Dodor sings) 

Put the pots on your heads, 

O women; 
Throw them on the ground ; 
Ask for rain, rain, rain.» 

laere were enormous numbers of doves at Tshane, 
nd they used to come down literally in hundreds 
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to water. Their cooing was very pleasant to hear 
early in the mornings. 

I don't know whether it was the result of the 
Kalahari ladies throwing their pots on the ground, 
but very shortly after they had started their dances 
we had a good shower, and I suddenly made up 
my mind that I would start for Kokong the next 
day. I Imew that my only chance of getting 
through was if the shower had been general and 
had filled isome pans en route; otherwise^ owing 
to the bad state of the bullocks, the prospect was 
hopeless. My cart was also very heavily laden 
with hornsy biltong, and one thing and another. 
After having filled up all my barrels I left Tshane 
about 3 p.m. and trekked all through the night, 
reaching Gimchwe pan the next morning. I had 
great -hopes of finding water here, but they were 
doomed to disappointment as there was not a drop- 
It was obvious that there had been some rain in 
the neighbourhood as the young green grass was 
springing up, and this the bullocks devoured 
greedily. However, this grass, instead of 
strengthening them, scoured them out. I suppose 
it was too sudden a change after the food to 
which they had been so long accustomed. 

Although I had only done about a third of 
my journey the bullocks were beginning to show 
signs of exhaustion, and I should have sent them 
back to Lehututu ; but as this would have neces- 
sitated a delay of probably another two weeks, 
and it would have been necessary to give them a 

good long spell there to pick up, I decided to 
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^ posh on at any cost. As the day was cloudy and 

cool I inspanned again after breakfast and trekked 
on. I ontspanned about twelve, started off again 
at three, and trekked all through the night, but 
made slow progress as the bullocks kept lying 
down. I got to Kang Noir p>an the next 
morning, when my bullocks finally succumbed. 
The position certainly was not pleasant. I had 
in the cart all the hut-tax money, besides all my 
trophies and personal belongings, so did not care 
to abandon it to be plundered by the first wander- 
ing Bushman who should pass that way. I there- 
fore decided to send on Andries to Kokong with the 
bullocks, though it seemed very doubtful whether 
be could get them there. Once at Kokong, he 
was to leave the animals there, proceed to Kakea, 
hire a fresh span from the headman, and send it 
back to me. My own bullocks, even if they reached 
Kokong, would, I knew, not be fit to be inspanned 
for at least three weeks. That same afternoon 
Andries left, whilst Sandile and I remained with 
the cart. I should have mentioned previously that 
I had sent my horses on ahead to Kokong before 
I left Tshane, in order that they might have a good 
spell there and be waiting for me when I arrived. 
I took my rifle that afternoon and went for a short 
stroll, and was lucky enough to knock up against 
a grey and wrinkled old Bushman, who was living 
out there on roots and berries . I took him back to 
the cart with me, and as I had seen fresh kudu 
spoor I determined to go out very early in the 
morning with him and try for one. The next day 
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before sunrise we went out together, and were 
fortunate enough to come across last night's spoor 
before long. The forest was fairly dense and, as 
there were many dead branches about, it was 
rather difficult to proceed as quietly as one would 
wish ; in consequence, after we had followed up 
the spoor some distance, the kudu heard us and 
cantered away. I got a momentary glimpse of him, 
just long enough for me to see that he carried a 
fine pair of horns, but not long enough for me to 
get aim at him, and, much to my chagrin, he 
escaped. We went back to the cart, and I glad- 
dened the old Bushman's heart with a little 
tobacco. We had not very much water in the 
barrels, so had to use it very carefully. 

The next morning the Bushman and I went out 
once more, and after a long walk came to a large 
white pan. All round the pan there were stunted 
bushes, and as the sides sloped downwards the 
tout ensemble rather resembled an arena. I ^t 
down on the top of the side we had scaleid and 
very carefully scrutinised the surrounding country 
with my prismatic glasses, which had originally 
been bought for a pinch of tobacco by one of 
the Basuto police from a Damara, who had looted 
them from a dead German officer in the Damara 
War. The Mosuto policeman, in his turn, had sold 
them to me for £7, so that he evidently had an 
eye for a bargain. As I looked carefully over 
the pan I thought I saw something move in the 
bushes on the far side, and I soon saw that I 

was not mistaken, for an animal of some sort came 
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out and stood on the pan. It was now about 
12 pjn., and what with the heat, mirage, and one 
thing and another, I could not make out at all 
what it was ; so, signing to the Bushman, we sat 
down and awaited developments. Before very long, 
with the aid of my glasses, I could distinguish that 
it was a gemsbok, and it soon became apparent 
that he was making straight towards us. We now 
crawled very slowly and carefully down the bank 
till only a few yards separated us from the white 
pan, and here, under the cover of a favourable 
bush, we took up our position and waited. I don't 
think I ever spent a more delightful hour. The 
gemsbok walked across the large open pan very 
slowly. At times he would stop for a few minutes 
and scratch his back with his long horns, all the 
time in our full view, yet totally unconscious of 
our presence. He came nearer, nearer, and yet 
nearer, till only a hundred yards separated us, 
and even then he did not see us as we were so 
well hidden. He came on once more till I really 
began to think he would walk right over us, but 
when within fifty yards he made a slight turn to 
our right and entered the bush. I knew I should 
have shot before, but I was so intensely interested 
in watching the animal to see how close he would 
really come that I lost my opportunity. As soon 
as the buck entered the bush I stood up to get 
my shot, but alas I he was looking in my direction, 
well covered by a tree, and was off like the wind. 
I had a snap shot as he disappeared in the 
distance, but missed him- I was really rather glad 
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he got away^ as the enjoyment he had given us 
—or rather myself I should say, as probably the 
Bushman thought I was quite mad not to shoot 
when I had the chance — was worth a year of one's 
lifetime. After this we made for home, which yre 
reached in due course, having seen nothing further. 

That night when I had finished my dinner I 
heard the noise of boys driving catde, and to my 
great delight in a few minutes I saw a span cf£ 
fresh bullocks arrive with two boys in charge. 
What a sight it was to see fat bullocks once more 1 
I could have danced with joy, I felt so light-hearted. 
One of the boys gave me a note, and on reading 
it I found that this span had been sent to me by 
the officer who had been sent to relieve me and 
who happened to be at Kokong when Andries 
arrived with the remnant of my bullocks. He said 
in his note that three of my bullocks had succumbed 
on the road, and that the remainder had reached 
Kokong in the last stages of exhaustion. It was 
really an extraordinary piece of luck that he just 
happened to be at Kokong when I needed his 
assistance so badly. 

I inspanned almost at once and, having said 

goodbye to the old Bushman who had been so 

useful to me, trekked on towards Kokong. I 

trekked all that night, and the next morning 

reached Mokhatse pan, where I outspanned. It 

now b^;an to rain heavily, and before long the 

pan had a good supply of water in it. I could 

not help thinking what a godsend it would have 

been to me if it had only come a few days earlitf . 
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I stopped there that day^ and the next morning went 
out hunting. I wounded a kudu, and although 
I followed on the blood-spoor for miles I did 
not get him. My. luck with this species of buck was 
dead out. Before I started out hunting I had told 
Sgndile to take the cart forward one trek only, 
so when I came back to the i>an I followed the 
cart and soon came up with it. When I had had 
some food I walked on to Kokong, where I found 
my brother-officer, whom it was very pleasant to 
meet and who was able to retail to me everything 
that had happened during the last five months. 

It was out of the question for me to take my 
cart on any farther, so I decided that I would 
go on with Daniel Khooai and the four horses^ 
leaving Sandile and Andries in charge of the cart 
to follow on when the bullocks were fit to travel. 
I put all the hut-tax money into a pair of wallets 
which I strapped on to one of the saddles. We 
decided not to take much with us, only a few 
blankets and a little food, so that, being lightly 
laden, we might tire the horses as little as possible. 
We had no pack-saddles, but it is wonderful how 
much one can put onto an ordinary saddle, by 
removing the stirrup-leathers, passing them under 
each flap and then strapping them over the 
load. On the second day after my arrival 
we left in the afternoon and, riding all night 
at a walk, reached Kakea the next morning. 
The route I had always taken from Kooi (our 
next watering-place) to Kakea was via Sekgoma, 
and I had made up my mind to go back by 
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road, but unfortunately Khooai came and told me 
that he had heard from the natives that there was 
a (Straight road from Kahea to Kooi which was 
a good deal shorter. At first I decided not to ) 
go by this new route but to stick to the old one 
I knew so well. The reason I wavered was 
because I have always found in night travellings 
that it pays better to go by a road one knows^ 
even if it be a few miles logger, than by a 
shorter, unknown route where the spoor is 
probably lost once or twice, so that, in the end, 
one finds it has taken a far longer time and caused 
great anxiety as well. However, in a weak 
moment I decided to go by the new and direct 
route. I asked the natives if it was a well -beaten 
road, and they told me that it was only a scotch- 
cart spoor ; but this did not worry me, as my 
horses and myself were now so used to this sort 
of work that I knew we should be able to follow 
it, even in the dark, without any difficulty. 

As I have already said, we arrived at Kakea 
in the morning, and that same afternoon, having 
filled our water-bottles, we left for Kooi. We rode 
nearly all that night and also a great part of the 
next day, with the exception of the hottest hours, 
when we outspanned under a tree. About 5 p.m. 
the same afternoon I thought we must be getting 
somewhere near Kooi, and soon after, meeting 
some Bushmen, we asked them how far off it was. 
They said, ** Very far,'* as they nearly always do. 
We put them through a severe cross-examination, 

from which we gathered that if a man, and a 
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young man at that, left the place where we were 
now very early in the morning, he would not reach 
Kooi till well on into the following night. This 
amused both Khooai and myself very much, as 
we both thought we were within ten or twelve 
miles of our destination, and we relieved our 
feelings by saying how utterly unreliable Bushmen 
were, &c. We then outspanned for supper and 
finished our supply of water, and then, after in- 
spanning, trekked on once more. The spoor we 
were following twisted and turned in the most 
extraordinary manner, and when we had ridden half 
the night and saw no signs of Kooi I began to 
think the bushmen were not such fools as I had 
first taken them to be. Well, to cut a long story 
short, we rode all that night, with the exception 
of one short outspan, and it was not till the sun 
was rising the next morning that we heard the 
cooing of doves, and knew then that we were 
getting close to water. I was so thamkful to hear 
their soothing voices that I made a resolution I 
would never shoot a dove again. Strangely 
enough, this latter bird is my family's totan, so 
that it was a good resolution to make, and although 
I have been temp>ted many times since when food 
was scarce and doves plentifid and a dove-^ie 
seemed a most desirable dish, I have never brok^i 
my resolve. We reached Kooi pits just as the 
sun was rising, after having trekked twenty-two 
hours, not including outspans, and we were all 
very thankful to get a drink. I don't know wluch 
were the more thirsty, we or the horses. We 
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passed a large mob of hartebeeste as we entered 
the pan in which the pits are situated. These 
animals stared at us for a while and then bounded* 
off in the usual imgainly way. 

We stopped at Kooi that day and the following 
night, and very early the next morning left for 
Kanye, which we reached in two days, nothing 
exciting happening en route. At Kanye I left 
Khooai and the horses, and, hiring a cart from 
one of the local traders, drove into Lobatsi, where 
I caught the train south the same day, reaching 
Mafeking that evening, and thus ending my 
second trek. Strange as it may seem, my first 
night in Mafeking I had a bad attack of home- 
sickness and longed to be back again with my 
Bushmen and horses in the far wilds of the 
Kalahari. 

I collected on this trip £409 6s. 4d., and my 
expenses amounted to £49 19s. 4d. As I now 
leave the southern Kalahari it might perhaps be 
interesting to mention the different kinds of large 
and small game which are f oimd there : giraffe, 
eland, gemsbok, blue wildebeeste. Cape harte- 
beeste, kudu, springbok, steinbok, duiker, ostrich. 

I went from Mafeking to Johannesburg, where 

I spent a few days. There I had the honour of 

meeting the new Governor, Lord Selbome, who 

was most interested in hearing all about the 

Kalahari, &c. From Johannesburg I returned to 

Gaberones, where I was stationed in charge of the 

police and, as the Governor and the Resident 

Commissioner were shortly going to pay a visit 
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Ck>nclusion of Second Commission Trip 

of inspection to the Protectorate, I was very busy 
in drilling and getting ready an escort of Basuto 
police. We had picked bay horses, all evenly 
matched, and with constant drilling we soon had 
the Basuto quite smart. There is nothing the 
Basuto love more than escorting, and as for drill- 
ing they are piad on it. They even went so far 
as to have parades of their own in their hours off 
duty. I offered a prize of a silver snuff-box to the 
best turned-out man, and got three people to judge, 
respectively, the saddlery, the uniform, and the 
rifles. The man who judged the latter was very 
Strict, and even examined the insides of the 
magazines, whereby the man who would otherwise 
have won the prize lost, because there was some 
dust inside his magazine. I don*t think any body 
of men could have turned out more smartly; no 
detail of their accoutrements had been neglected, 
and they even blackened the soles of their boots 
below the instep 1 
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CHAPTER IX 

EXPEDITION TO NGAMILAND 

Departure for Ngamikmd in the train of th^ Resident Commissioacr 
—Entrance into the Kalahari Desert and first view of the 
Botletli River — ^Primitive civilisation of this r^on — Following 
the course of the Komane — Slow progress to Lake Ngiami» 
a lake only in name — ^Triumphal entry into Tsau — Descriptioo 
of scenery and life in Ngamiland — ^A new route to the Chobe 
River— Flora and &una in the Mababe Fiats*-Continued 
journey from the Chobe to the ^^ctoria Falls — A lion hunt- 
Encounter with poacher$ — Sighting the Zambesi-*End of 
)Oumey« 

About this time there was some friction in Ngami- 
land concerning the chieftainship of the Batawana 
tribe, and as the matter was of extreme importance, 
the Resident Commissioner (now his Excellency 
Sir Ralph WUliams, K.C.M.G.) had decided to 
go up there himself to settle the matter. 

The personnel of the mission consisted of twenty- 
one, and included the Resident Commissioner, Jules 
EUenberger, Esq., Assistant Comonissioner of the 
Southern Protectorate, Lieutenant Surmon, and 
myself, with two white non-commissioned officers 
and an escort of Protectorate police consisting of 
picked Basuto. Our transport consisted of four 
wagons, a water-cart drawn by oxen, and twenty 

or more riding horses. Everything was sent by 
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rail from Mafeking to Palapye Road, and after 
being promptly detrucked, went on to Serowe. 

Eventually late one afternoon in May the 
expedition started from Serowe — the capital of the 
Bamangwato country and the residence of their 
chief Khama— to the accompaniment of cracking 
whips and the shrill cries of the transport boys, a 
medley of sound not unpleasant to the ear. 

The first part of the journey was through the 
ICalahari Desert. Water was scarce, but sand, dirt, 
and dust only too plentiful, so I pass over this 
signally monotonous part of the journey and take 
my readers direct to the Botletli River. 

We had. all looked forward to reaching this oasis 
in the desert. *' Just fancy,*' we said to one another, 
'* how jolly it will be to have plenty of water in 
which we can wash without having to look regret- 
fully at every bucketful we use I " But how often 
the truth of the old proverb, *' There's many 
a slip 'twixt the cup and lip," proves itself 
in real life. It was so without doubt in this 
case I 

At dawn, one long-looked-£or morning, we 
arrived at the BotletU, full of eager anticipation. 
But alas I no flowing Thames or majestic Missis- 
sippi broke upon our gaze. Far away into the 
mist of the morning stretched an endless bed of 
drear, monotonous reeds. One could see no drop 
of water anywhere, nothing but the dismal expanse 
of dried and withered reeds, looking grey and 
gloomy in the dim light, and only a few stunted 

trees, their leafless branches eloquent of protest 
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against the fate that decreed they should live out 
their life. 

A lonely store, the home of the one white man in 
the place, was perched near the bank. When the 
owner told us he had a partner, but that the latter, 
after two months of it, had gone slightly off his 
head^ what surprised us was that he had taken so 
long to do it. 

From here onward the road runs up the Botletli 
River. Just at this point water is only to be 
obtained from a few muddy holes during the dry 
season. When the flood-water comes down from 
the higher reaches of the Botletli, the case is 
alftered. A little way higher up it becomes a real 
river and not a mud-hole. 

There are many native villages hidden in the 
reeds along its banks, and the inhabitants always 
gathered in full force to welcome the Resident 
Commissioner. They shrieked, danced, and pros- 
trated themselves before him, chanting their song 
of welcome. All, or nearly all, were armed with 
antediluvian firelocks, which, in their ^excitement, 
they let off with the recklessness of ignorance. 
At each shot the singing and general excitement 
waxed even greater. Some of them, frenzied and 
delirious with joy, fired their salutes a good deal too 
close to be pleasant. An elephant gun, even if it 
is only loaded with a wad, is capable of inflicting 
considerable damage, and to stand up to it with an 
appreciative smile calls for a certain amount of 
nerve. 

All up the river, whenever a native village was 
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>ed^ these scenes were re-enacted. It mattered 
whether it were night or day, out they came to 
Jt the representative of their great White King, 
laving olfactory senses, we could not but notice 
, although these natives lived on a river, they 
not think it necessary to utilise it for their per- 
il ablutions with the enthusiasm one could have 
red. 

^^e travelled steadily along the banks till we 
:hed the junction of the Thamalakane and 
nane. The latter river flows, when in flood. 
Lake Ngami, where it loses itself in the vast 
1-beds in the space of a few hundred yards . 
V^e now left the Botletli and followed up the 
aane, and in about two days* time reached Totin, 
' a small village, but in former days the capital 
he Batawana people. Here the river had to be 
;sed. This entailed much worry and trouble, 
s^ons had to be off-loaded and all goods trans- 
:ed to the other side in dug-outs, called by the 
ves mekoro. These mekoro are not the most 
stantial things in the world to paddle in, and 
le of them are indeed so fragile that it is neces- 
r, as the Americans say, to part one*s hair in 
middle before one can cross with any degree 
safety. 

Tie river at this point being narrow, we did not 
\ the wagons to pieces, but drove the whole 
1 into the water. One man in a dug-out caught 
tow-rein of the leading oxen and guided them 
>ss, the rest of the span following in their foot- 
s. We luckily got everything safely over, 
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although at times, the current being very 
it seemed as if there must be a contretemps. Only 
one of the canoes upset however, and it seemed, 
by the way the boys hastened for the shore, that 
they were considerably frightened. Probably they 
were, as several crocodiles were seen within a few 
yards of that place the very same afternoon. 

Shortly after leaving Totin we reached Lake 
Ngami. Fenced in by deserts on the south, east, 
and west, it is difficult of access except during the 
rainy season. The coimtry itself is composed in 
parts of sandy wastes covered with thick bush. In 
other parts there are large open, fiat spaces, sur- 
rounded by sandy ridges, covered with trees, some 
of which are of imcommon size and beauty. There 
is a stretch of over four hundred miles of broad, 
slow-running river, the whole of which is navig- 
able. In the neighbourhood oi (he rivers there 
is much woodland scenery — not unlike that of an 
English park. The rest is desert, swamp> and 
marshes, the latter being formed by the overflow 
of the Okovango River. Large game is still to be 
seen occasionally. Lions abound everywhere, and 
crocodiles infest the rivers. The once famous Lake 
Ngami now presents the appearance of a vast 
and reedy marsh intersected by streams, no large 
expanse of water being visible from its shores . The 
climate in siunmer is extremely enervating. The 
country is the abode of malaria, and its marshes and 
lagoons are the lurking-place of the deadly black- 
water fever, which has lately taken a heavy toll 

of the few white inhabitants. 
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The surface of the lake is covered with a crust 
which gives way at every step, precipitating the 
unwary into unknown depths of mud or water. 
Gruesome stories are told of natives venturing into 
the middle of the reeds and never returning. 
Whether they are true or otherwise I should not 
like to say. I certainly have no wish to test them 
!)y personal. experience I 

Some years ago Lake Ngami was a wide expanse 
)f clean water, but, as is the case in so many other 
'arts of Africa, it gradually dried up till it reached 
s present depressing condition, being a mere 
arody of a lake. 

Leaving Totin, we reached the outskirts of Tsau 

a couple of days, after having passed through 
le of the densest pieces of bush I have ever seen, 
lere was just room for a wagon to proceed, but 
rtainly not room enough for a man to walk by 

side. 

On the outskirts of Tsau the Resident Com- 
^sioner gave all the men time to clean their 
dlery, &c., and when this had been done he 
Luited his horse and started towards Tsao with 
picked escort of Basuto police. Very imposing 
procession looked, with its fine, well-matched 
;es^ picturesque uniforms, and burnished bits, 
iter proceeding a short distance he was met 
.ieutenajit Merry, the Magistrate at Tsau, and 
ie headmen and people of the Batawana, who, 
g^ up on each side of the road, gave him a 
idid reception. Each regiment fired off gims 
2 passed and welcomed him with shouts of 
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acclamation in the native style. On reaching the 
schoolroom we were surprised to see a large number 
of native children, all cleanly and neatly dressed, 
who sang very prettily in English, " God save the 
King i '* as the Resident Commissioner approached. 
Thus, to the plaudits of the men, the shrill cries 
of the women, and the singing of the children, 
Tsao was entered-r-a most impressive entry, especi- 
ally when it is remembered how far these people 
live from the sobering and restraining influences 
of civilisation. 

The day after our arrival the Resident Com- 
missioner atteaded the Kgotla— the native Assembly 
or Parliament — in full state, to inquire into the facts 
concerning the disputed chieftainship, an account of 
which will be found in the Appendix. 

Ngamiland is full of rivers, and on these rivers 
live a peculiar race of people called Makoba. They 
are tall, well developed, and in fact beautifully built, 
but have no personality, are without social or poli- 
tical ambition, and are, in consequence, serfs to the 
Batawana . Their habitations — huts made of rushes 
— are built in the marshes or on the river banks, 
and just a small island with space for a single 
man is quite sufficient for their needs. They live 
almost entirely on fish, which they are wonderful, 
adepts at catching. Their fishing-nets are made 
of rushes, and when the river banks overflow into 
small channels, they construct a long line of rush 
traps across the outlets. These traps are very 
cleverly manipulated to let the fish into the channel 
but not out. They also make barbed spears and 
kill a good many fish in this way. 
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The Makoba canoes are hollowed out of the 
solid trunks of trees. The natives are very skilful 
in managing them, and when they are laden there 
is only about an inch between the water and the 
top of the side : it does not do to move about or 
change one's seat hastily. We had great fun at 
times arranging canoe races for the Makoba, for 
which we offered suitable prizes . Picture a number 
of Makoba gathered together just before a race. 
Such excitement and jabber i This big fellow on 
our right fancies that canoe, and I expect if he 
were a betting man would put his last dollar on it ; 
this little man on our left fancies another, and the 
babel that goes on reminds one rather of a British 
racecourse. Now they have started — perhaps 
thirty or forty canoes, each maimed by two men. 
Some of the canoes are large, some small. How 
the paddlers strain and how their muscles stand out I 
Perfectly naked, with the exception of a small skin 
aroimd their middle, they represent a type of 
physique which any Greek sculptor would have 
been glad to copy. With a swish and a hiss the 
canoes rush dirough the water. Up comes a little 
canoe on the right, but alasl it catches the wave 
of the big canoe just in front, and the occupants 
are forced to bale to prevent their boat from sink- 
ing. Now one, now another leads. But a little 
over half-way the tail lengthens and the race is 
confined to two or three boats . How the occupants 
of those foremost canoes strive now I Every muscle 
is strained to breaking point . With protruding 
eyes and heaving chests they paddle, paddle, 
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paddle. At last one of the boats gains a few feet 
and with one final spurt flashes past the winning* 
post. It was indeed a great race and one which 
will be quoted by natives for many years to come. 

The Makoba very often sleep in these canoes, 
and to keep themselves warm make small fires 
in the bottom of them!. An uninitiated person 
would think that^ the boat being wooden, the fire 
would bum right through, but to prevent this the 
Makoba makes his fire on a layer of damp sand or 
rushes. 

It is sad for one who looks into the future at all 
to think that these people with their primitive 
customs and small wants must give way eventually 
before the advance of civilisation, and that they 
and their custpms^-at any rate the latter — will be 
as extinct as the dodo in years to come . It is one 
of those problems for which in this life it is difficult 
to find a solution. 

As the Resident Commissioner had decided to 
spend a month at Tsau, and as he wished to return 
by a different route, one unknown since Selous*s 
journey of 1878 — that is, to cross the junction of 
the Thamalakane and Botletli Rivers, thence to pro* 
ceed up the former river, thence down the Mababe 
River, thence across the Mababe Flat, and so to the 
Chobe River, following the latter down to the 
Zambesi, and then travelling down the Zambesi 
to the Victoria Falls — I was sent on ahead with 
instructions to travel as fast as possible to see if 
this route were practicable. I acted accordingly, 
and having reached the Chobe and found that the 
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gons tould travel that way, I returned and 

K)rted to the Resident Coimnissioner. 

In due course we left Tsau^ and having crossed 

Gunyere and Komane Rivers at Totin, arrived 
intoally at the junction. 

Merry and I spent the morning we were at Totin 
rather an interesting manner. We lay up by 

side of the river behind a bush to watch for 
codiles, and about ii o-clock, when the sun 
f getting hot, we noticed a small dark object, 
^ the end of a piece of drift-wood, just at the spot 
sre the opposite bank left the river. We watched 
object carefully and in a few minutes saw that it 

grown several inches longer, and then, so noise- 
ly and quietly that you would hardly think it 
>ible, a large crocodile made his appearance 

lazily stretched himself out to enjoy his siesta. 
Y quietly we now aimed at his eye, knowing very 

that if we hit the mark he would die instantly, 

that if we missed he would be back in the 
^r as quick as lightning. In this case we hit 
, but not exactly in the right place, so that he 

just able to reach the river, where he sank, 
►pe to die. 

Ithough crocodiles look so clumsy they are just 
reverse. When a crocodile is swimming in a 
' you do not see his whole body but only the 
It always reminds me of a bulrush bulb, 
e people say that crocodiles will attack a boat 
drag a person from it, but my own experience 
>een that they are intensely nervous and especi- 
so when they are out of the water. But they 
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are dangerous to man and beast when there is no 
noise . For instance, if a man were washing himself 
at the river bank, or fishing from a small island, 
then a crocodile would very likely try and stalk 
him, and if swimming by himself in deep water he 
would imdottbtedly be inmiediately seized. They 
would also seize a horse or cow if drinking by 
itself in deepish water. In fact, a crocodile caught 
one of our natives' horses in this manner. The 
poor brute managed to tear himself away, but was 
frightfully mauled about the hindquarters. I never 
realised till I saw this horse's wounds what a 
fearful bite a crocodile gives. 

At the junction the river is several hundred yards 
broad. To cross, it was necessary to take the 
wagons to pieces, and to ferry the different parts 
over in native mekoro. The horses and oxen were 
induced with great difficulty to swim across, but, 
the fates bein-g kind, the undertaking, which is 
always risky, passed off without mishap. 

Having safely negotiated the junction, we 
travelled up the Thamalakane for a few days. It 
is a beautiful river and a strange contrast to the 
lower reaches of the Botletli. Palm-trees and other 
forms of tropical vegetation are abundant, and the 
wide, cool stretch of water, flowing silently onward 
to its grave in the desert sand, is most restful 
to the eyes. Although the river is so picturesque, 
it has the drawback of being extremely unhealthy 
in summer, when malaria and blackwater -fever are 
prevalent. But in winter, gathered round the camp 
fire at night, travellers forget these drawbacks . The 
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croaking of frogs and the sonorous blowing of 
hippos add a romantic charm to the situation^ and 
civilisation and its troubles seem delightfully 
remote. 

Early in the morning we often went down to 
the lagoons formed by the overflow from the river 
to shoot a few ducks as a change from venison. 
I might add here that the rivers in Ngamiland do 
not come down in the summer, which is the rainy 
season, but in the winter, the explanation being 
that it takes several months for the flood-waters 
of the higher reaches to reach the lower. Large 
patches of reeds and rushes are scattered about 
in these lagoons, in which geese, duck, and other 
water birds are plentiful. Beautiful cranes with 
red bills and peculiar topknots are abundant. It 
is a wild-fowler*s paradise and many happy hours 
can be spent here with a 1 2 -bore. In a very short 
time we secured suflicient birds and returned well 
laden to the wagons. The natives cannot under- 
stand how we shoot birds flying, and when a well- 
directed shot brings down a nice plump duck with 
that " squosh " so well beloved by every sportsman, 
he stands with wide-open eyes — quite astonished. 

It is very pleasant to hear the birds calling to 
one another at dawn, and one crane in particular 
used to take our fancy. It is called the Ldiiututu 
bird, and makes a weird noise exactly like this : 
O-hu-tu-tu, O-hu-tu-tu. As well as uttering this 
extraordinary cry, it dances in the most eccentric 
and amusing manner. 

Leaving the Thamalakane, we now travelled down 
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the Mababe River to the flat which bears its name. 
The river here widens out into several small 
channels, and in a short distance vanishes entirely, 
after the fashion of so many of the rivers in this 
part of the world. 

The Mababe Flat is a large tract of open country 
surromided by timber ; tall reeds are very plentiful 
on it. The few scattered natives living here 
belonged originally, I believe, to the country 
situated to the north of the Chobe, but fled to the 
Mababe owing to the harsh rule of the Matabele, 
and are therefore not indigenous to the Protectorate. 
They are a very low class of natives and do not 
seem to have much feeling of any sort. I will 
give one instance to illustrate this. As I was riding 
across the Mababe I saw one of these natives take 
a guinea-fowl out of a snare. I did not pay much 
attention at the time, but happened to look behind 
me when I had ridden past the boy. He was 
actually plucking the guinea«fowl alive 1 I told 
my orderly to kill it as quickly as possible, but it 
is hard to understand such callous cruelty, although 
I suppose the boy did not mean to be cruel. 

Sassaby, blue wildebeeste, and hartebeeste are 

very plentiful on the Mababe and remind one of 

some of the scenes Gordon Cumming describes. 

Lions also are numerous about here, and it is very 

seldom that a night passes in which they do not 

kill a sassaby or wildebeeste. The natives of the 

Mababe watch the vultures very carefully early in 

the morning, and when they see them hovering in 

the air go to that spot and as a rule find the remains 
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the animal the lions have killed in the night, 
ich they promptly secure and eat. The mangled 
lains of an animal killed by a lion and covered 
h grit, saliva and blood would not offer a very 
active meal I should think, but chacun d son 
It. 

Vfter quitting the flat we travelled northwards, 
eventually reached the Chobe River, obtain - 
water in Gat-garra, a pan situated about forty. 
33 from Mababe. This pan has a small water- 
t and one would think that it would soon dry 
Dwing to its size, but it never does. I suppose 
> fed by an underground spring. 
>n my way back to report to the Resident Com- 
moner as to the practicability of the route, I 
five giraffe ahead of me on the track between 
Chobe and the Gat-^garra* As I was riding 
best shooting -horse, the temptation was too 
t, and I put spurs into him and rode after 
I. I turned round and called to Sandile, who 
not well mounted, to follow my spoor. I 
lot intend in the first instance to follow them 
but once the chase started I could no more 
stopped than I could have flown. The extra - 
ary fascination in seeing these large animals 
ig along ^ in an ungainly way is difficult to 
ive without personal experience. I had had 
it time no experience in giraffe-hunting, and 
d of pushing them to the utmost at the start 
ontent just to follow them, keeping my pony 
land gallop. The country, was very bad to 
^ over, being fuU of holes and covered with 
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long grass, and my pony, not being used to giraffe, 
was perpetually trying to bolt sideways. I kept 
within about three hundred yards of the giraffe 
for about two miles, and as they did not seem to 
me to tire at all, I tried to gallop up to them, but 
my pony was spent and I then saw that they had 
the best of me. I now loaded my rifle (a '303 
magazine) and tried to fire from the saddle, but 
I found the jarring of the horse's gallop threw 
o[>en the bolt each time and pushed out the cart- 
ridge, and it was only when I put my first finger 
over the bolt to keep it down that I was able to 
fire, needless to say without success at this dis- 
tance. I then pulled up and jumped off to try 
and get a shot, but when I had accomplished this 
the giraffe were well away in the forest, nearly out 
of sight. I was disgusted at having made such 
a regular mess of things, and leading my horse 
by the bridle, returned on my spoor. It was now 
getting dark, and I hoped more than I can say that 
Sandile had followed my spoor all right, as I had 
no matches or water and knew very well that I 
had an excellent chance of losing myself alto* 
gether. I had not gone far, however, before I 
saw Sandile, and together we retraced our steps. 
A companion under these conditions makes all the 
difference . We wandered on and on ; it was now 
quite dark, and as we did not cut the spoor of 
our party we began to get anxious. Sandile had 
about twenty matches and we struck these at 
intervals whenever we came to a place which looked 

promising. I bow fired off five or six cartridges^ 
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h time listening for an answering shot, and 
idile uttered the most fearful Basuto yells, but 
answering shot or shout encouraged us. My 
e of mind can be imagined as I thought, '' Here 
e I been sent <:>n to the Chobe by. the Resident 
nmissioner to return and report at once, and 
/ I have probably lost myself and muddled the 
)le thing and this will finish me officially." I 
1 said to Sandile that I felt certain we had 
3sed the spoor, and the best thing would be 
jtop where we were during the night and then 
he morning to have one more look, and if we 
id not find it early to make due north for the 
»be, as it was essential we should get wat^. 
we did not know the country, to try and make 
ight for Gat-garra would be like looking for 
eedle in a bundle of hay, with the practical 
ainty that if we missed it that would be the 
of us . Sandile agreed, but said that he him-* 
was certain we had not crossed our spoor, 
, as he seemed so very^ positive about it, 
inst my own judgment I said we would go on 
another quarter of an hour, which we did. I 
L stopped, and was just off-saddling when 
dile uttered a shout and said he had found the 
MT. iWe struck a precious match and looked 
there it was true enough. It was such a relief, 
although it was only just the track of the horses 
id taken from Gat-garra to the Chobe, it ap- 
ed to us like a metalled highway. This we 
wed without much difficulty, and eventually 

bed the rest of our party. If we had had a 
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native with us who knew the country, it would have 
been so different, but without one it is the easiest 
thing in the world, especially at night, to get hope- 
lessly lost. 

Between Gat-garra and the Chobe we obtained 
water in one pan. We were lucky to have done 
so, as the elephants would have finished it if «c 
had been a day or two later. 

We struck the Chobe at Maienga's village, and 
at this point it broadens out into a reedy marsh, 
anything from ten to fifteen miles in width ; all 
through these are scattered small islands with palms 
growing on them ; rushes and reeds are every- 
where. There is nothing more strange than the 
sight of these immense areas of reeds after days 
of wandering through the sand and drought of the 
Protectorate. 

Large game was plentiful along the route we 
travelled : sable, roan, kudu, wildebeeste, sassaby, 
pala, leechwe, waterbuck, ostrich, hippo, giraffe, 
eland, elephant, steinbok, duiker, and on the Chobe 
situtunga and the Chobe bushbuck were to be 
found. As we were not a hunting party, we did 
not waste time, but only shot for the pot or to 
obtain the particular specimen we coveted. Geese, 
duck, guinea-fowls, pheasants, &c., were very 
plentiful, and made a welcome change to venison. 

The Resident Commissioner decided to push on 

ahead from the Chobe with one wagon, myself, and 

a few police, leaving the rest of the convoy to 

follow on quietly. We started down the Chobe 

late one afternoon. The forest in many places 
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5 exceedingly dense^ and it was only by using 
s and driving with the greatest care that we 
e able to get along at all. It was my custom 
ays to walk ahead of the wagons whilst trek- 
b:, and on the second night during the last trek 
lust have been about a mile ahead when the 
rose. I was walking along with a Makoba 
who was with us looking for a Chobe bush- 
k, which I greatly desired, when I heard 
ikeys jibbering away in the dense bush a little 
Front of us on our left, and then I heard a 
^ling noise which was quite strange to me. 
mid not at first make out what it was till I 
•d the boy call out " Tau, taa *' (lion). It was 
arfully exciting moment, and I thought what 
^lightful thing it would be if I could bag him 
have him laid out when the wagons arrived, 
a towards the monkeys, who were now making 
arful row, with the boy following after me, 
when I got within about fifty yards of them 
V them jump and canter ^way. I don't suppose 
one will ever forget his first sight of a lion, 
I am certain I never shall ; but my one object 
to get a shot at him, and with this intention 
1 as fast as possible in the direction he had 
, but the bush was so thick and the gras@ 
»ng that I was only just able to see his hind- 
ters as he disappeared. It was a very great 
»pointment, as I realised almost immediately 
instead of running towards the monkeys I 
Id have bided my time and stalked quietly 
rds the lion, and then I should probably have 
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secured him easily. So we returned and waited 
on the spoor for the wagon, and then when they 
arrived the Resident Conunissioner decided to out- 
span. The latter had heard the lion and was very 
anxious to know what success I had had. 

Breakfast was served, and when we had finished 
I asked the Resident Commissioner if I might go 
out and have another try for the animal . He gave 
me permission and told me he would not inspan 
till I returned, so calling Tommy and another river 
boy, and telling them in a rash moment that in the 
event of my being successful I would give the 
former £3 and the latter £2, I started out. 

As I was leaving the camp the Resident Com- 
missioner called out to me to take a Mosuto orderly 
with a rifle ; but I did not do this, for the bush was 
so thick that it was absolutely necessary to go as 
quietly as possible, and, as the Basuto police wear 
heavy ammunition-boots, it is very difficult for them 
to walk quietly. 

What happened afterwards was really too extra- 
ordinarily lucky for anything I I don't think we 
could have gone more than one hundred yards 
from the wagon when we heard the lion growling 
agaiU; and to our surprise we could tell by the 
growls that this time he was coming towards us. 
I went forward a few yards very quietly and then 
waited. First some monkeys, jibbering away to 
themselves, passed, and then the old lion came into 
view. He was evidently very angry as the monkeys 
had been teasing him. He had probably made 

his breakfast of monkey that morning, which 
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counted for the excitement. Coming very close 

him, I shot at him with my '303 and he fell stone 

ad in his tracks. It seemed to mte that I was in 

iream and that I should wake up and find I had 

t really shot a lion. 

The two boys now came up — they had been only 

few yards from me the whole time — and asked 

i to shoot again, so I fired two more shots and 

L ashamed to say missed each time, but as the 

n was obviously dead it did not worry me much. 

)wever, to make quite sure, we hurled some sticks 

his body, and as that had no effect on him we 

nt up and examined our prize. His mane was 

11 wet, for he had evidently just come from drink- 

^ in the Chobe. Now, whether it was the great 

alth the two boys realised they had gained, or 

ether it was because they really rejoiced at seeing 

ir enemy dead before them, I was unable to 

, but they suddenly started to dance, uttering the 

St fearful yells the while. It was contagious, 

i I also joined in with my melodious voice. We 

re still dancing when I saw the Resident Com- 

>sioner running towards us in pyjamas, and he, 

arrival, told us that he thought there had been 

accident, as he had first heard the one shot and 

n the other two in quick succession, followed 

the awful noise we were making I He was very 

ised to see we had got the lion. 

A^e all then returned to the wagon to send back 

le boys to bring the animal in. They left about 

minutes ahead of me, and on my following after 

m I was lucky enough to shoot one of those most 
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beautiful animals, the Chobe spotted bushbuck. 
I was indeed in luck that day. To bring the 
lion into camp we cut a small tree, and tying his 
legs together, inserted the tree through them. The 
natives then lifted the whole thing bodily and came 
back to camp with it. It was a fine sight to see 
them coming along with the lion's -head swaying 
from side to side. It took nine of the Basuto police 
to carry him, and even then they had to rest at 
intervals. 

On arrival in camp we first very carefully 
measured him and then skinned him . The measure- 
ments from the tip of the nose to the root of the tail 
were exactly 9 feet 2 inches — a very fair animal 
indeed ! His mane was very pretty and of a jet- 
black colour. The Resident Conmussioner rejoiced 
over my luck, though, if he had not been so un- 
selfish as to let me have the chance, he would 
almost to a certainty have got the lion himself, for 
he is an excellent game-shot. I only saw him have 
four shots on that trip. On the first occasion it was a 
jackal, which he bowled over at about two hundred 
yards with '303, first shot; the second was at a 
sassaby, which he shot from the front of his wagon 
stone dead first shot, and the other two were ^t 
jackals, which he also secured right and left with 
his rifle, and before that, coming up the Botletli 
River, he had shot a crocodile through the eye over 
two hundred yards away. 

As soon as the lion had been skinned we started 

on the Chobe bushbuck, and, as the latter animal 

is not very well known, the description given in 
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jghan-Kirby's account of his hunting trip, which 

I be found in a later chapter, may be of interest . 

That same afternoon we inspanned again and 

eked down the river. There was much game- 

or about, but, as we had the bushbuck meat, 

did not bother about shooting. 

'he next night we passed through a mob of sable 

dope going down the river to drink. They 

id not make out our wagons at all, and after 

ding for a while dashed oflF madly into the bush . 

next morning before dawn I walked on a long 

ahead of the wagon, and was fortunate enough 

et a couple of sable. When the wagon arrived 

le spot the Resident Commissioner decided to 

p there for the day, and, as we could not find 

from our guides how far we were from 

ngula, I was sent on to ascertain. As soon, 

^fore, as I had had breakfast I saddled up and, 

ig with me one orderly, went on. We had not 

very far when we met a procession of heavily- 

1 native carriers, and behind them were two 

I men. I asked them who they were and what 

were doing in the Protectorate, and they said 

were collecting specimens of large game for a 

um. I asked them to produce their licence, 

1 they were unable to do, and, as we had been 

le look-out for poachers, I told them that I 

extremely sorry but that they would have to 

there till the Resident Commissioner arrived. 

"cr saw two men so astoimded. They asked 

ho I was, and when I told them I was a police 

r they still looked sceptical, and I don't wonder 
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at it, as Fm afraid I appeared a very disreputable 
object. Fortunately my Mosuto orderly had on a 
tunic, which I pointed out to them, and this saved 
the situation . I then told them that I had to go on 
to Kazingula, so that there were two alternatives, 
the first for them to camp and wait where they were 
on the condition that they gave me their word of 
honour not to cross into German territory across 
the river, and the second for them to come with me 
to Kazingula. They went away to a tree and talked 
the matter over for a bit, and then came back and 
said that they had decided on the first. So I left 
them and went on . 

I readied Kazingula that afternoon after having 
passed over one very steep hill, and then returned to 
meet the Resident Commissioner. Just as it was 
getting dark I was lucky enough to shoot a fine 
male Chobe bushbuck. I was very pleased about 
this, as the other specimen I had secured was a 
female and therefore had no horns. 

The next day we came to the place where I had 
told the two white men to wait for us . It made me 
laugh to hear the Resident Conmiissioner*s greet- 
ing. He said nothing for a few minutes and then 
quietly said to me : '* Is not £500 the penalty for 
introducing firearms or dogs into the Protectorate 
without a permit, and that for appropriating hides 
about the same? And what is the penalty for not 
having a gim licence ? " I worked out the problem 
quickly and found it came to an enormous sum. 
All the time the poor fellows concerned were look- 
ing more and more miserable, but as I saw the 
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ikle I knew so well in the Resident Commis- 
ler's eye, I did not think the dinodment would 
so dreadful as they expected. It turned out I 
right; for when the Resident Commissioner 
id out that they were bona fide collectors, he 
only forgave them their misdeeds, but into the 
izm gave them a permit to shoot some sped- 
is they required in the Protectorate, I never 
two men so overjoyed and relieved^ as I think 
r had expected to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
d on the spot. As one of them turned out to be 
'ofessional taxidermist I spent a most interest- 
day with them, learning no end of new tips. 
y very kindly went over my trophies and fixed 
»ne or two of them which required attention, 
hat night we inspanned again and trekked on, 
the next evening reached the junction of the 
be with the Zambesi . This confluence is a 
nificent sight, being about eight hundred yards 
d and having no reeds or rushes to hinder the 
The situation was curious, for as we gazed 
this magnificent view we still stood on the 
ectorate ground, and only a few yards on oqr 
: lay Southern Rhodesia. Just across the river 
North-West Rhodesia, and in the apex between 
two rivers the German strip. What mingled 
:ions the Resident Commissioner must have felt, 
what memories the sight must have recalled 
im, for he had visited this confluence just 
ty-three years before, in 1883, having trekked 
whole way from Grahamstown with his wife 

little son to visit the Victoria Falls, Lady 
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Williams being the first Englishwoman to reach the 
Falls. 

I had brought with me the whole way from Tsau 
as a secret a small bottle of champagne, and I 
now produced it on this auspicious occasion. Very 
solemnly we drew the cork and toasted the 
successful ending of the serious part of our journey. 

The next morning with great care we removed 
the body of the wagon from its wheels. Then 
collecting all available boys, we lifted the body 
onto the two canoes placed side by side ready to 
receive it, and as soon as it was made fast the 
natives paddled it across, while we stood on the 
bank and watched in anxiety. The river at this 
point is about eight hundred yards wide, and an 
accident, such as an inquisitive hippopotamus for 
example, might easily occur. But all went off well. 
It is always advisable to cross very early in 
the morning as the slightest breeze creates small 
waves sufficient to swamp these frail canoes. 

As soon as we had transported all our kit we 
swam the horses across. We led them one by 
one into the water by the side of a canoe, and 
then, holding them by the headstalls, paddled 
across for all we were worth. Meg, the Resident 
Commissioner's horse, was most troublesome, and 
gave in half-way across, so that we had to drag 
her through the water at last. As soon as the 
horses were safely across we proceeded down the 
north bank of the Zambesi, with all our difficul- 
ties behind us, reaching Livingstone in a couple 

of days. Here the wagon, horses, &c., were 
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entrained and left that afternoon for the Falls. 
The Resident Commissioner, having business to 
attend to, left later in a motor -trolley. This 
vehicle, however, with the cussedness usual to 
motors, broke down ; so, jumping out, he com- 
pleted his long journey of one thousand miles by 
arriving at the Victoria Falls Hotel on foot," a 
somewhat ignominious ending to what was really 
a great triumph. We had now achieved the great 
feat of opening a new route to Ngamiland via 
the Chobe River. It was not merely that we had 
found a new route, but we had now made it possible 
to cross the Kalahari with troops by discovering 
how to obtain a sufficient supply of water en route 
and thus simplifying the official commimication 
with the whole region. 

' It was a curious drcumstance that Sir Ralph WSliams first 
reached the Falls on the i6th of August, 1883. He reached it again» 
by design, on the i6th of August, 1905, and again in 1906, but this 
time by accident, on the 14th of August and left it on the i6th of 
August. His first journey in 1883 was completed to the Falls on 
foot, with carriers, and he built a grass house on the bank, living 
there with his wife and son. His second journey in 1905 was in all 
the ease of his special official railway coach, to find a suite of rooms 
with every luxury waiting for him. His third journey in 1906 was, 
as I have described, from the North- West, and was as rough and 
almost as hard as the first, and through country even less known 
than that through which he passed in 1883. He left South Africa 
to assume the GoveAiorship of the Windward Islands almost imme- 
diately after the conclusion of our journey. 
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CHAPTER X 

OFFICIAL INQUIRY INTO NATIVE QUARREL AMONG 

THE BAMANGWATO PEOPLE 

On leave in England — Return to Africa — New station at Lophepe 
— Inquire into quarrel between a native chief and his son— 
Negotiations to induce the son to move to a new village — Trip 
up the Nata River to select a site — Further dissension between 
father and son — Matters brought to a crisis — Rest after labours. 

Shortly after my return from this trip I went on 
leave for a few months to England. Whilst at 
home a Natural History and Philosophical Society 
asked me if I would lecture before them on the 
Bushmen of the Kalahari, &c. Although I felt 
very nervous, I accepted. I was to illustrate my 
lecture with lantern-slides, and for this purpose 
I picked out some of my best negatives, and I 
am glad to say the lecture went off very well. 

I spent about four months in England and then 
returned to South Africa. On my arrival in 
Mafeking I was told by the new Resident Com- 
missioner, Lieutenant-Colonel Panzera, that I was 
to be stationed at Lophepe with Sekgoma Khama, 
the son of Khama and heir-apparent to the chief- 
tainship of the Bamangwato people. 

Sekgoma and his father had unfortunately 
quarrelled, and the latter had sent his son, together 
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with his following^ to Lophepe, a place situated 
on the southern boundary of the Bamangwato 
Reserve, quite close to the Balcwena country. 

I went from Mafeking in January, 1907, to 
Magalapye, and from there trekked out, with a 
wagon and all my supplies, to Lophepe, travel- 
ling via Shoshong. From Magalapye to Shoshong 
takes nine and a half hours with scotch-cart, and 
from Shoshong to Lophepe nineteen. 

Lophepe itself, at first sight, is not attractive. 
It is situated on the border of the Kalahari, and 
is very treeless and uninteresting, though in the 
pan itself there are several pits or wells which 
give good water. The boundary-line between the 
Bamangwato and Bakwena Reserves funs through 
this pan, so that some of the wells belong to the 
pne race and some to the other, and, as it can 
be easily imagined, disputes are not infrequent. I 
pitched my tents by a dam Sekgoma had made, 
about a mile from the pan, and then he himself 
and some of his leading headmen came up to pay 
me an official visit. 

The object of my being sent to Lophepe was 
to prepare the way for moving Sekgoma from this 
place to the north of the Nata River. Khama was 
very anxious to get his son out of the Keserve, 
and the Government, I suppose to prevent all 
chances of friction, had decided to accede to the 
chief's wishes in tins respect. So my position was 
really more that of a diplomat than of a police 
officer. 

On Sekgoma's arrival, after the common gene- 
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ralities had passed, I told him that the Government 
had decided that he was to move to the north 
of the Nata River, and I gave him generally the 
tenor of my instructions . 

Although Lophepe was a desolate place, yet all 
around there was excellent shooting, steinbok and 
duiker being particularly abimdant. There were 
also many varieties of duck, so altogether the days 
passed very pleasantly. My larder was welj sup- 
plied with meat and birds, and as I had bought 
some hens I had fresh eggs. I used to go out very 
often with a pack-horse, and stay away for a day 
or two hunting leopards; but the whole time I 
was at Lophepe I never had any luck with them 
at all. 

In the end Sekgoma fell in with the views of 
the High Commissioner and the Resident Com- 
missioner, and at the end of March I left Lophepe 
with Sekgoma and some of his followers, and we 
sailed up the Nata River to select a site for the 
new village. We trained up from Palla Road to 
Francistown, and from the latter place we took 
horses and a wagon. We had a pleasant trip, and 
I was lucky enough to get a kudu and a harte- 
beeste. 

On my return to Lophepe after this trip Sekgoma 

reported to me that some of his people had gone 

back to Khama with his tribal cattle. There was 

a tremendous fuss about this, the result being that 

Major Daniel, the Assistant Conmiissioner for the 

Northern Protectorate, was sent out to Lophepe 

to hold a full inquiry. Khama accompanied him 
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with some of his followers, and on June 19th the 
meeting was held just outside my tents. On one 
side was Sekgoma and his followers, and on the 
other Khama and his, and at one end I sat with 
Major Daniel. There was a fair-sized space 
between the two parties. The people on either 
side spoke very bitterly, till at last things came 
to a head when one of Sekgoma's servants, who 
had deserted him and gone back to Khama, got up 
and insulted his former master. This was too much 
for Sekgoma, who lost his temper and said that 
he ^would not allow any one to insult him thus ; 
then all of a sudden each side dashed for the other. 

Major Daniel and I and the Basuto Police 
rushed in between the two parties, and with the 
aid of the older councillors, who remained cool, we 
managed to calm the opposing parties. Sekgoma 
himself was carried off struggling and screaming 
by his own faithful bodyguard. The whole thing 
occupied only a few minutes, and I think they 
all felt very much ashamed of themselves. 
Apologies were made all round, and the meeting 
went on as before. 

Major Daniel stayed only a couple of days at 
Lophepe, and it was rather a misfortune that the 
day before he arrived my cook and general facto - 
timi, Ranchubu, had been thrown from my donkey 
and had dislocated his arm. This rather upset my 
cooking arrangements — just at a time when I 
should have liked them to be at their best. 

On the third day the Assistant Commissioner, 

with Khama and all his people, left to return to 
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Serowe^ whilst I stayed behind at Lophepe. I 
amused myself by hunting a great deal and by 
reading, and really I very seldom felt lonely. It 
is wonderful how happy one can be alone. On 
July 1 2th I communicated to Sekgoma the Govern- 
ment decision, which was not in his faivour. 
Poor Sekgoma felt this deeply, and one could nor 
but be sorry for him ; for, as rats desert a sinking 
ship, so a great many of his followers now left 
him to return to Khama, fearing the long journey 
north to the Nata. The mere fact of having to 
leave the Bamangwato Reserve was a great blow to 
Sekgoma ; and, as he had good lands at Lophepe 
and was very comfortable, it can be imagined how 
obnoxious the whole business was to him. A great 
many people abuse Sekgoma ; of course he had 
his faults, like every one else, but I have always 
found him particularly courteous and obliging and 
a pleasant fellow to deal with officially. 

Preparations were; now being rapidly made for 
our move to the Nata. The people were busy 
sackmg up all their grain, so that it could be taken 
on wagons to Palla Road, and in a very short 
time we were ready to start. 
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CHAPTER XI 

FINAL SEARCH FOR SITE OF SEKGOMA'S 

NEW HOME 

Final departure from Lopbepe and trek to Palla Road — ^Attraction 
of the district to the hunter and the various devices used for 
trapping the big game — Renewed search for site of new village 
along the course of the Nata River — Sekgoma has cause to 
repent his rash choice of temporary quarters — Final selec- 
tion of site and clearing of ground for permanent village at 
Sebanene — ^A hmxlj of Bushmen attach themselves to our camp. 

On July 1 8th we trekked to Magalapye via 

Shoshong. I stopped at Magalapye for about two 

weeks, amusing myself by hunting klipspringers 

in the surrounding kopjes, and then went down 

to Palla Road to make my camp, as it was decided 

I should wait there till all the people had arrived 

from Lophepe. Palla Road presents the most 

desolate sight to any one passing through in the 

train. A small, dry pan, plenty of loose sand and 

stunted trees, a large sign-board with PALLA 

ROAD written on it; nothing else, with the 

exception of one corrugated iron store I Some of 

the readers of this book who have made the trip 

to the Victoria Falls may have noticed it, but I 

doubt it. 

To the sportsman, however, it offers many attrac-' 
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tions. Duiker and steinbok are abundant ; lar^^e 
game can be found near by, and there are 
leopards, or, as they are called out here, tigers* 

I had been there only a few days when Mosueu, 
one of my native hunters, came to tell me that 
he had seen fresh tiger-spoor about eight miles 
away. I told him that t would leave next day 
with my dogs and horses and spend a few days 
there on the chance of securing it. 

In due course we arrived at the spot, a dry 
river-bed. Both its banks were covered with low 
and very dense thorn -bushes, and this made it an 
objectionable place for hunting, as one's clothes 
got torn to shreds. 

The first afternoon I did not attempt to find the 

tiger, but contented myself with shooting a few 

red-headed ph^sants for our evening meal. Very 

early the next morning we started out with my four 

dogs, and walked first up one side of the river 

and then up the other, but with no success. We 

were just starting to go back when one of the 

boys stooped down and picked up the remains of 

a duiker, and close by was a dead lynx. They 

looked carefully at the spoor, and then told me 

what had happened. It appears a tiger had killed 

the duiker and then, as is the custom of tigers, 

after having eaten as much as he wanted, had 

hidden the rest in the bush, no doubt intending 

to come back for it the next night. But a lynx, 

strolling round, had discovered (he duiker, and 

evidently thinkinjg that ** finding's keeping,*' had 

started to eat it. He had, however, not reckoned 
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with die tiger, who, on coining down the next 
evening to enjoy his supper, had found the lynx 
/« flagraaie deUeto and promptly killed him— a 
good example of the survival of the fittest. 

This encouraged us very much, as we saw that 
the tiger was in the neighbourhood. On arrival 
at camp that evening I sent round to all the cattle 
posts, and asked the natives to bring in their dogs 
early next morning, as we had found where the 
tiger had been the night before and ought with 
luck to find him next day. 

About sunrise next morning the boys began to 
assemble with their dogs, till we must have had 
altogether about twenty couples. I thmk I am 
right in saying that very few people have ever seen 
such an extraordinary pack. There were big dogs, 
smaU dogs, black dogs, white dogs, thm dop, and 
fat dogs-in fact, ahnost every variety of Kaffir 
mongrel you can imagine. 

I divided the natives into small bands, and 
arranged that half should beat one side of the river 
and Lm the other. We started forth filled with 
great expectations, but alas I as is so often the 
Lse, returned filled with depression, as we failed 
to find anything except one unfortunate hare, which 
was immediately seized and devoured by the motley 

^We returned that night to Palla Road, and for 
several days I heard no news of the tiger. But 
one morning Mosueu came to me again and said 
that a Bushman had told him there were several 
tigers living close to a small well, fourteen miles 
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with the tiger, who, on coming down the next 

evening to enjoy his supper, had found the lynx 

in flagrante delicto and promptly killed him — a 

good example of the survival of the fittest. 

This encouraged us very much, as we saw that 

the tiger was in the neighbourhood. On arrival 

at camp that evening I sent round to all the cattle 

posts, and asked the natives to bring in their dogs 

early next morning, as we had found where the 

tiger had been the night before and ought with 

luck to find him next day. 

About sunrise next morning the boys began to 

assemble with their dogs, till we must have had 

altogether about twenty couples. I think I am 

right in saying that very few people have ever seen 

such an extraordinary pack. There were big dogs, 

small dogs, black dogs, white dogs, thin dogs, and 

fat dogs — in fact, almost every variety of Kaffir 

mongrel you can imagine. 

I divided the natives into small bands, and 

arranged that half should beat one side of the river 

and half the other. We started forth filled with 

^eat expectations, but alas I as is so often the 

case, returned filled with depression, as we failed 

to find anything except one unfortunate hare, which 

was immediately seized and devoured by the motley 

pack. 

We returned that night to Palla Road, and for 

several days I heard no news of the tiger. But 

one morning Mosueu came to me again and said 

that a Bushman had told him there were several 

tigers living close to a small well, fourteen miles 
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a*way, and that they were in the habit of 
there, and in fact had been so troublesome that 
he had had to leave the place. We made the 
necessary preparations and started out the next 
day. I found the well, which was a deep sand- 
hole with about two or three cupfuls of water at the 
bottom. There was a very deep cul-de-sac leading 
down to it, just wide enough for a tiger to pass. 
At the top of this cul-de-sac wa3 a straight stick 
with some bunches of grass tied to the top of it. 
I could not for the life of me make out what it 
was for, and I asked Mosueu, who told me that 
it had been put there by the Bushmen to frighten 
the tigers away. It did not seem to answer its 
purpose, for there was last night's spoor quite 
plain to me. We could also see where the tigers 
had been clawing away the sand to get at the water. 
That night we camped about a quarter of a 
mile away, and early next morning started out with 
the dogs, but again had no success. The brutes 
seemed to be endowed with superhuman cunning, 
and we could not find them. That night when I 
was sitting by my fire Mosueu came to me and 
asked if he could speak to me. I said, ** Yes," 
and he then said, " Morena [ Sir ], I have now been 
hunting tigers with you for nearly a year, and 
I have a plan to suggest. If you let me, I will set 
a trap that will catch them by the leg, and then 
we shall be able to follow their spoor and catch 
them with the dogs.'* "But, Mosueu," I said, 
'* that surely would not be sporting, as it is nothing 

to shoot a trapped animal." '* No, Morena, you 
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are wrong," he answered. " A tiger trapped in 
this way is twice as dangerous as one not trapped, 
for to all intents and purposes he is wounded and 
very savage. He will lie up in the thick jungle, 
and spring on the first person or animal he sees. 
Ati I they are very skellem when trapped. These 
traps will not cut their skins or maim them in 
any way, but will simply ensure our finding them." 
I thought over this for some minutes — sorely 
tempted. I was really tired of continually hunt- 
ing and never seeing the animals, and, if what 
Mosueu said was true, it did not seem to me to 
be very tmsporting, so I consented. 

The next day Mosueu, who was an expert at 
all which appertained to trapping, set the traps in 
the most cunning way in the cul-de-sac. I would 
defy any tiger in the world to have spotted them I 
The only drawback was that, the day being rather 
cold, the tigers did not come dbwn to drink that 
night. Having business to attend to at Palla Road, 
I told Mosueu that I would ride there and leave him 
in charge, and that if he caught anything that 
night he was to let me know. So I rode back„ 
and reached Palla Road that night. Having 
nothing particular to do the next afternoon, I 
thought I would ride out and see how Mosueu 
was getting on, and accordingly did so. I had 
not gone very far when I saw a native in the 
distance coming towards me at a jog-trot. I 
thought, " If that is Mosueu it means * tiger,' as 
otherwise he would not be running." It was 

Mo3ueu, and it was tiger. He told me that one 
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of them had been caught in the trap last 
and had gone towards a thick jungle close by. 
He said, " We must hurry up, or we shall not 
have time to find him.'* So I went on at a 
canter, Mosueu running behind. When we got 
there we called the dogs and started on the spoor^ 
which was quite distinct. I should not like to 
have been near when the brute was first caught; 
his rage must have been really terrific. You could 
see where he had climbed up into the trees and 
torn down the bushes, and where he had raged 
round and round, tearing up everything on the 
ground. We had gone only a few hundred yards 
when we found the empty trap. He had torn it 
off and decamped, and, though we followed up the 
spoor for some distance, we eventually lost it, and 
he escaped. 

The next night we again set the trap. Again 
we caught one, and again he escaped, this time 
by climbing up into a tree, putting the trap between 
two forked branches and breaking it to pieces. 
Truly they are cunning brutes I 

Well, we were not to be beaten j so once more 
we set traps. I left M. with another boy called 
Sogo, and told the latter to let me know at once 
if they caught anything. The next morning, 
about lo a.m., Sogo arrived; he was breathless 
and quite done up. He said they had caught 
another tiger, and that this time it had a trap 
on each leg, that he had seen it in the well, and 
that it was lying there growling horribly. Need- 
less to say, I was extremely pleased. I called 
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the boys and told them to send out the donkey 

to bring in its carcass, and to cut sticks so that 

we could peg out its skin properly, and, jumping 

on my horse, I galloped out there. I arrived 

in record time and found Mosueu waiting for me 

with the dogs. We started for the well very 

cautiously, Mosueu making me go a long way 

roimd to get to the windward of it, and, with my 

rifle at full cock, I crept closer and closer, my 

heart beating faster than usual. I expected to hear 

growls, but heard nothing. I looked cautiously 

into the well, and still saw nothing. I could not 

make it out, and, looking round once more, I saw 

— no tiger, but a jackal 1 and a small one at that. 

I don't think I have ever felt such a fool before. 

Sogo's power of imagination must have been 

enormous. Anyhow, it was too good a joke to 

be lost, so I rode back, and about four miles away 

met the procession of natives with the donkey 

coming out to bring in the tiger's carcass. I 

cried out, ** Hurry up I I have shot the tiger, 

an extraordinarily big one, and be sure to bring 

it in carefully and not damage its skin 1 " They 

looked very pleased, as they knew it meant lots 

of tobacco and other luxuries. Sogo, I must add, 

was amongst these men. When I arrived at Palla 

Road I still kept the joke up, so that there was 

an anxious crowd awaiting the arrival of the tiger. 

About sundown the boys arrived with the donkey 

and the jackal. It was most amusing, as natives 

love a joke, and Sogo was chaffed a great deal. 

I believe he is now called phokoye^ the Sechuana 

for jackal. 
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It was about a week after this that I hear of a 

goat having been killed by a tiger near the same 

place, so, with renewed hope, I started forth once 

more. I hunted there for two days with no result. 

On the evening of the second day I started for 

home, feeling very disgusted with my luck. I had 

not gone above two miles when Ranchuba, my 

personal servant, called to me to stop, saying that 

he had just seen fresh tiger-spoor. I looked, 

and there it was sure enough — quite fresh, and 

at the most a few hours old. I quickly outspanned, 

and with Ranchubu started to follow it up through 

dense thorn-bushes, and found the place where they 

had been sleeping, but alas I did not catch sight 

of them. I had started to turn back, as it was 

getting late, when Toby, my terrier, began to bark 

frantically about a hundred yards away. We 

rushed to the spot, and found him at the mouth 

of an ant-bear hole, his hair erect and himself 

furiously excited. I peered cautiously in and just 

saw a snake's head ; it was hissing and putting 

out its tongue. I came quite close and blew off 

its head with my rifle. As I fired I was surprised 

by a muir-cat which darted forth from the same 

hole. It was quite plain what had happened — 

Toby had found the muir-cat, which, in order to 

escape from him, had fled into the hole, only to 

jump out of the frying-pan into the fire. We 

pulled out the snake, which proved to be a black 

mamba, about ten feet long. This is one of the 

most savage and deadly of all African snakes. If 

I had known before that it had been this variety, 
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I do not think I should have gone so dose to the 
hole when I shot it. 

We returned to camp, and when we got there 
my leader told me that he had seen one of the 
tigers coming to the river, and that Jim, pne of 
my dogs, had run up to it, and when it had put out 
its paw and growled he had rapidly fled, and that 
he had also found another place where a tiger 
had killed a duiker and left half its body under 
a bush. This was great news, as it was more 
than likely that the tiger would return, according 
to his custom, to eat the remains of his prey that 
night. 

I went out and looked at the remains of the 

duiker, which I found under a small bush. Our 

modus operandi after that was as follows : We 

carefully placed some thorn-bushes round this 

bush, and left an opening on each side. In these 

openings we placed the traps carefully. It was 

thus impossible for an animal to approach the meat 

without being caught. We then returned to the 

scotch-cart, which was a few hundred yards away. 

By this time it was getting dark, and I had just 

sat down to dinner when we heard a dog howling 

in the direction of the place where we had set 

the traps. I sent Mosueu to see, and sure enough 

he found that Jim, the thief-dog of our party, 

had been caught. Jim had seen the meat, and 

thought that he would go back on the sly and have 

a good feed. We let him loose, and had then 

the trouble of setting the traps again. 

About ten that night I heard the jackals howling 
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round the camp. Doubtless they were hunting with 
the tiger as they often do . 

Very early the next morning we went up and 
looked at our traps, and could at once see by the 
way the bushes had been torn up that we had 
caught our game. We had with us four dogs — 
Tace, the veteran dog, well tried and proven and 
used to all kinds of game ; Jim, the thief, who was 
a coward as well, and would do nothing but bark 
and keep on the outskirts of the scrimmage; 
Bones, young, ignorant and silly, but game ; and 
last, but not least, Toby, the irrepressible terrier, 
who would be here, there, and everywhere — in the 
thick of everything. 

It was easy enough to follow the spoor. The 
tiger in his rage had climbed up into the trees 
and broken the branches to try and free himself 
from the trap, but with no avail. It was not long 
before the dogs got his wind, and, led by Tace, 
soon bayed him. It was really a wonderful sight 
to see this brute hitting at his attackers, the dogs 
running in and biting him and then jumping back 
before he had time to bite them in return. He 
was snarling and, as was only natural xmder these 
conditions, in a very bad temper. Immediately I 
got a chance I fired, and, hitting him behind the 
shoulder, he soon expired. He was a fine male, 
in beautiful condition. 

I took him to Palla Road and skinned him 

there, as the natives relish and enjoy tiger's 

flesh. A rather amusing incident happened when 

we were cutting up the meat. Mosueu came to 
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me and said, " Be very careful, sir, to whom you 
give the fat, for bad people can make a medicine 
with it, and any one who has this medicine can 
by merely burying .it prevent you from seeing 
tigers next time you hunt them, and therefore 
the tigers will get you." I tried to reason with 
him, but nothing would shake him from this super- 
stition, and, to please him, I told him I would 
be very careful to whom I gave the fat. 

About the 15th of November all the grain, &c., 
had arrived from Lophepe, and, as all the prepara- 
tions had now been made, we hired a special train 
and sent all the people and their personal belong- 
ings up to Francistown, where Chief Rawe had 
promised to meet them with wagons and take them 
up to the Nata River. Sekgoma and I in the mean- 
time left Palla Road, with all the transport, on 
November 19th, and trekked up the railway line 
till we hit the Shashi River, which we followed 
up till we struck the road to Mitengwe and the Nata. 

The rains had now started, and in consequence 

the Shashi was full. When we arrived opposite 

Francistown several of us wished to cross the river. 

The natives said it was very deep, and they did 

not think we should be able to cross. As there 

were no bad rocks about and the current did not 

look very swift, I thought I could swim across ; 

so, accompanied by several natives, who wished 

to see the gallant deed accomplished, I imdressed 

and entered the river. Half-way across the water 

just came to my knees, and I got right through 

without having been once out of my depth. I felt 
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very small and cold when I arrived on the other 
bank; having had the trouble of undressing for 
nothing. 

A couple of days after this, about twelve o'clock, 
I heard the boys shouting in the camp, and on 
going to investigate found a large black mamfaa 
was the cause of their excitement. The brute was 
evidently making its way to the river for a drink. 
The dogs all rushed towards it, and one of my 
best, a half-bred pointer, was at once bitten. We 
shot the snake and then cut the place where the 
dog had been bitten and inserted permanganate of 
potash . The poor brute went away and stood under 
a tree ; he vomited a good deal and in about 
twenty minutes was dead. 

We followed up the Shashi till we struck .the 
road from Francistown to Mitengwe, and travel- 
ling along this soon reached the latter place, where 
we have a police post. From Mitengwe we went 
straight across to the Nata, and as there had 
been torrential rain the road was frightfully 
heavy and difficult. Fever was now raging 
amongst the natives, and this also added consider- 
ably to our difficulties. 

On arrival at the Nata I went out and shot a 

sable, and, when the meat had been brought into 

our camp on the donkey, we started to cut it up. 

I hung up a particularly choice piece for the 

morrow's menu on a tree about twelve yards from 

the scotch-cart in which I was sleeping. I turned 

in soon after sundown, and about ii p.m. was 

awakened by the dogs barking. I listened and 
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heard a peculiar grating noise from a tree close 
by, which I thought was uttered by some night 
bird. I called to the boys, and asked them what 
it was. They said it was a night-hawk, so I thought 
no more about it and went to sleep. In the 
morning when I got up I found no meat in the 
tree close to my bed, and, carefully lookmg for 
spoor, we soon saw what had happened. The 
dogs had smelt a tiger the night before and had 
bayed him into a tree close to the camp. The 
peculiar birdlike noise was the brute gnashing his 
teeth at the dogs. When the dogs had left the 
tree he had come down, walked right ^'ough 
the camp, notwithstanding the fires, had clmibcd 
the tree twelve yards from my cart (I measured 
the distance), and calmly walked off with the mwt. 
It only shows how one can never be sure what 
this sort of game will do. I waited the next 
night for him— being bitten nearly to death by 
mosquitoes— but he did not return. 

We now travelled down the Nata till we reached 
the junction of a small rivulet called Sebanene, and 
here we found the rest of the people who had 
preceded us from Palla Road in camp. It was 
a beautiful spot, but a more unhealthy one it would 
have been impossible to choose. It was only a 
few yards from the river and rank with fever. 
Sekgoma said he would like to stop here till he 
had fixed on the exact spot for his village ; so, 
making the best of a bad job, I fixed up my tent 
and made myself as comfortable as circumstances 

■would permit. 
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On December 2 5th I went out on horseback to 
try and get some meat, and, although we were lucky 
enough to find fresh roan-spoor early in the day, 
we were unsuccessful in securing the animal. But 
instead I got a brace of nice knob -billed geese, 
which were most welcome, especially as it was 
Christmas-day and I was thereby enabled to keep 
up the customary tradition of a roast goose for 
dinner. These knobs, situated on the top of the 
bill, are very, peculiar, giving the bird a funny 
appearance, and one cannot but wonder what they 
are made for • It is quite certain that they, are not 
ornamental, and they most probably subserve some 
sensory function, for they can scarcely, in such 
a position, be useless evolutionary remains. 

The Nata River was now full and running, ^^^ 
in a few days it stopped, the pools only retaining 
water till the next heavy rains, when the river 
naturally flowed once more. I will give a longei 
description of it later on. 

A few days pi ter Christmas Sekgoma had a very 

bad attack of fever, and, although I gave hi© 

quinine, he did not seem to get any better. After 

three or four days, as no improvement occurred and 

as his temperature was very high indeed, I began 

to get really anxious. About this time, too, I g^ 

a slight attack of malaria myself, but it was so 

mild that it did not confine me to bed. About the 

fifth day of Sekgoma's illness I was awakened ^ 

the middle of the night by one of his headmen 

He asked me if I would come up to Sekgonia's 

hut, as the latter was very ill and delirious ssA 
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the people thought he was dying. I hastily put on 
some clothes and went up. The sight was really 
impressive. Gathered around the fire outside 
Sekgoma's hut were all the headmen and influen- 
tial natives, who had hastily been called together 
on account of the serious turn Sekgoma's illness 
had taken. They all greeted me and I went in to 
Sekgoma. I gave him quinine and brandy and 
told his personal attendants to keep him well 
wrapped up and to come and call me again if things 
did not improve. I am glad to say that from that 
time he got gradually better till he quite recovered, 
but he was very susceptible to fever, and the whole 
time I was with him up in that district he hadi 
constant attacks all through the fever season. 

In the meantime we were looking about for the 
best place to build a permanent village, and we 
eventually decided on a spot about five miles south 
of Sebanene Bool, whilst I picked for my camp 
Sebanene Pool itself. There was a large mound 
at the southern end of the pool, and when I first 
came to it it was quite three hundred yards from 
the water. I thought in consequence that it would 
do very well, but unfortimately, as I found out 
the next year, the water, after exceptionally heavy 
rains, rose so high that only a few yards separated 
my huts from the pool. It was really an idiotic 
place for me to have pitched on, as the mosquitoes 
were something too awful for words — literally eat- 
ing one alive— but, on the other hand, it was such 
a beautiful spot that I felt I could not tear myself 
away from it. 
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I burnt down some enormous mochwere trees 
and cleared away the jungle, and, by degrees, got 
the place ship -shape and neat ; and when we had 
cut posts and fenced the place in and had built 
native huts, the camp looked really quite smart 

In the pool itself there were any amount of 
fish, and wild-fowl were also plentiful, so that 
we had plenty of food. Large game, too, was 
fairly, abundant in the neighbourhood. So I was 
thoroughly happy, with the one exception that the 
mosquitoes made life almost unbearable after sun- 
down. My natives, however, were not so happy^ 
as hardly a day passed d'uring the rainy season 
without one of them being down with fever. 

Whilst we were moving to the new village a very 
tragic thing happened . A native wonaan and a little 
girl were out gathering a particularly^ fat, hairy, 
and altogether loathsome variety of caterpill^^ 
which was very abundant close to the village. T^ 
natives eat these caterpillars and say that they ^ 
very good, so that evidently these poor souls were 
going out to get enough for their evening ffl^al 
They did not return that night, and the next morning 
early a search party went out to look for them 
They followed their spoor for miles and eventua/'f 
lost it, and from that day to this nothing has been 
heard of that woman and child. 

1 suppose they lost themselves — a very easy thin^ 
to do in that coimtry— and died a death too terribk 
to contemplate. > 

In our new camp Toby, itay little terrier, was in* 
valuable to me, as when a duck was shot he used to 
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swim right out into the pool and retrieve it. It must 
have been second nature to him, as I had never 
trained him to do it. 

I had been only a few days at Sebanene when 
a family of Bushmen arrived at my place. It con- 
sisted of an old man and his wife, two boys about 
fifteen and thirteen, and several little children . The 
old man I christened No. i. The eldest boy was 
called Ghansi, and the second was Sowe, whom 
I christened No. 2. These people stopped with 
me all the time I was there, and the two boys 
accompanied me on all my wanderings. 

There were many mochwere trees on the site 
of my camp, and as they were far too large to 
be cut down I had no alternative but to bum 
them. Whilst the camp was being cleared I used 
to go out hunting roan antelope for two or three 
days at a time, taking a pack-donkey and a horse, 
with Ranchubu, Ghansi, and No. 2. I had good 
sport on the whole, game being plentiful, and all 
our expeditions ended well, even though one day 
Ghansi and I got lost and did not find our camp 
till nightfall. 
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CHAPTER XII 

TRIP IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF METSIBOTLHOKO 

A new journey undertaken for three purposes — An unexpected find 
on an unfrequented road — Hopeful prospects of the district 
for cattle-rearing and the variety of game to be found there — 
The Bushman's sense of direction proves defective — ^Advance 
to the Shua River and return to Sebanene. 

After we had been at Sebanene a few weeks I left 

with Sekgoma and several of his followers for a 

trip in the neighbourhood of Metsibotlhoko and 

Motlohomanyane. The object of this journey was 

threefold : firstly, to find suitable places for 

Sekgoma*s cattle -posts ; secondly, to interview the 

Bushmen ; and thirdly, to inspect and report on the 

country in general. 

From Sebanene we went up the " Old Hunters' 

Road *' to Wacha. A long time ago there used to 

be a road from this place to Motlohomanyane ; but 

now all traces of it were lost. We had, therefore, 

to make a fresh road, following a long chain of 

vleis which extended, on and off, to Motlohaman- 

yane. All around these vleis the country was 

thickly wooded, and in many places we had to cut 

our way through dense bush. These vleis hold 

water during the sunmier (rainy) season, but in 

the winter dry up. Shortly after leaving Wadia we 
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found an old, abandoned mule-wagon. The Bush- 
men said it had belonged to a white man, who was 
hunting there many years ago and who was unable 
to take it away because all his mtiles had died. We 
tried to take it along with us, but first the dissel- 
boom broke. We mended that and started off once 
more, but had gone only a short distance when 
the fore -carriage parted from the main body. 
Again we patched it up and trekked on, but un- 
fortimately it hit a stump and the wheels collapsed, 
so we left it. 

Before we left Motlohomanyane the Bushmen 
killed three pythons which they found drinking in 
the vlei. 

Though I had been hunting every day since we 
left Sebanene, with the exception of two sable I 
had not shot much. I went out from Motlohoman- 
lyane after kudu with a very fine Bushman we 
had with us . He was following on the spoor whilst 
I came directly behind. As we passed a small 
tree I saw him put his hand up suddenly and catch 
by the tail a snake which was in the tree. I 
made a bound sideways and he seemed immensely 
amused. He, of course, did not hang on to the 
snake, but just gave its tail a jerk*-out of pure 
devilry I suppose. I mention this little matter 
with an object, as will be seen later. 

We stayed a couple of days here and then went 
on to Metsibotlhoko. We were guided there by 
Bushmen as there was no road. For the first part 
of the journey we travelled through wooded 
country and afterwards across a large open plain 
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which extends right to Metsibotlhoko . About three- 
quarters of the way. across the plain we noticed 
three large trees which the Bushmen said marked 
the point we had to make for. The pan, here a large 
white salt one, has no water. There is, however, 
one pool of water, quite salt, about four miles to 
the north-west of it. It is not fit for drinking 
purposes, and I think there is a good deal of risk 
in even letting cattle use it. There is a small pit d 
drinking water close to a clump of trees, about 
three miles north of the pan. This gives only 
about two buckets of water per diem, although, 
doubtless, if it were opened up, it would giv« 
plenty. There is also another pool which holds 
water for a considerable time after rain, but now 

• 

it was quite dry as there had been no heavy rains 
in this neighbourhood, in striking contrast to the 
heavy downpours we had had at Sebanene. ^ 
large plain, with beautiful grasses and bordered 
by thick forests, extends all around Metsibodhoko, , 
and, given sufficient water, it would be an id^ j 
place for cattle. 

I did not find out on this trek, but later, tbdt 
there was a well about twelve miles south of Met- 
sibotlhoko — called Kanaquanquara — which gave a 
very good supply of water. 

The large game in the neighbourhood of Met- 
sibotlhoko consists chiefly of gemsbok, wildebee5r^, 
ostrich, and springbok . There are also giraffe and 
eland, but they only come to the pan at night to 
lick the salt, and then go far away back into the 

forests. 
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Leaving Metsibotlhoko, we travelled to Mato- 
mabi. I hunted as usual en route ^ and shortly 
after leaving the wagons one morning I was told 
on my return that Oratele, Sekgoma's daughter, had 
seen three fine bull kudu walk out of a patch 
of bush and gaze at the wagons. It was madden- 
ing, as I was particularly anxious to get a really, 
good head for my collection, and had been working 
very hard ever since I had left Sebanene to accom- 
plish thiis purpose. 

There was a splendid supply of water here in 
an open pan, whidi later on in the year dried up, 
but close to Matomabi there is a well which always 
holds water. There is much limestone formation 
about this country, and there must be any amount 
of water if one took the trouble to dig for it. 
Numerous salt pans extend from this place to the 
Makalakari. Between these pans are large open 
plains and scattered belts of timber. To the north 
of Matomabi a large forest extends to the plains 
around Metsibotlhoko. This is another most ex- 
cellent spot for cattle. 

The first day we were at Matomabi one of the 
herd-boys came in and reported that he had seen 
a large mob of wildebeeste not very far from where 
we were, and I decided to saddle up and go after 
them as I had so many Bushmen with me. As 
Sekgoma and several of his people were anxious 
for a gallop I told them they could come with me 
if they wished. They accepted with alacrity, so 
that when we left the camp there was quite a large 
party of us. We foimd the wildebeeste about a 
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mile distant^ and, after a good gallop, I secured 
enough to give us all plenty of meat. Selqg^oma 
amused me at the start by dashing past me at 
full speed, yelling out, '' I am bolted I I am 
bolted I " 

The Bushmen were so pleased to get their fill of 
meat once more that they kept up a dance till well 
on into the night. We stopped a couj^e of days at 
Matomabi. I went out each day after kudu^ bat 
only succeeded in securing a few springbok for 
the pot and sighting a giraffe in the distance. 

Again travelling on, we reached Mmpse, whidi 
lies in an open plain bordered by trees. It is 
situated about nine miles from Makalakari and 
about twenty miles west of Shua and has a good 
supply of water. A very peculiar thing happened 
shortly after we left Matomabi. We had left in 
the afternoon and trekked on till dinner-time. I 
shot one springbok just before sundown, then we 
inspanned once more, and trekked on in the dark 
across a large open plain. After we had been 
travelling about four hours I put my head out <rf 
the cart, and, to my surprise, on looking at the 
Southern Cross, it appeared to me that .we were 
travelling northwards instead of in a southerly 
direction. I called to Sekgoma, who, having been 
asleep in his wagon, came to me very mudi em 
deshabille. I told him that I thought we wexe 
travelling in the wrong direction, and, to make 
quite sure, I looked at my compass, which verified 
my first diagnosis. I tried my best to persuade 
Sekgoma and the natives that we were wrong, but 
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without avail, and, in consequence, as the guid 
did not wish to alter the direction, I told them we 
would outspan and wait where we were till morning. 
As soon as we had outspanned I called a meeting 
and asked them wherq the sun would rise . They 
all, without exception, pointed to the west, and 
on my telling them it would rise in just the 
opposite direction I am sure they looked upon me 
as a lunatic. My compass could not lie and I knew 
that I was right. It was really most amusing the 
next morning to watch their faces when they saw 
the sun rise in just the opposite direction from 
that which they had pointed out the night before. 
The Bushmen, for some unknown reason, all ran 
on to the wagon-spoor behind the wagons and 
stuck sticks into it. I suppose they thought that 
that would disappear next, and, to make it still more 
amusing, we found we were actually at the place 
where I had shot the springbok the night before I 
Our Bushmen guides had evidently quite lost them- 
selves and had been travelling in a circle. 

At Mmpse there were wildebeeste and springbok 
and quite a fair number of Cape hartebeeste. The 
vultures were very numerous as I learnt to my cost. 
I had been out shooting very early and had shot 
a couple of springbok, one about four hundred 
guards on my right, and the other about the same 
distaiice to my left . I marked the place in my mind 
where the one on the left had fallen, and then went 
to garodie i the one on the right. I am quite sure I 
was not more than five or six minutes doing this 

' '* Garoche ** 18 the Scotch tenn for taking out the inside of a buck. 
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and then I turned to go back to the other spring- 
bok. I saw vultures all over it and others coming 
up from every direction, and, though I ran to secun 
my prize, I arrived too late, as every bit of meat 
had been taken off by these voracious birds, with 
the exception of a small piece along the backbone. 
This may seem an exaggeration but it is the truth. 

On the last night at Mmpse, whilst -I was having 
dinner, several of Sekgoma's men carried up to 
me the Bushman who had pulled the snake's ta3 
whilst I was out hunting with him at Motlohoman- 
yane . It appeared the poor fellow had trodden od 
a puff-adder, and had been bitten just above the 
ankle . As the bite was now several hours oW, ^ 
could only give him brandy. I am glad to say ^^ 
his own Bushman's medicine and the small beip 
I was able to give him his life was saved. It ^ i 
a strange coincidence that he should have bees 
bitten so soon after the other episode. 

I went from Mmpse to the Great Makalakari Safe 
Pan and then trekked on ahead of Sekgoma to the 
Shua River. On my arrival at the Shua a party » 
Bushmen came over from Khama's country to see 
me . I was anxious to get one of them to guide ^ 
up the Shua to Sebanene, but they all said they 
did not know the river, and could not have li^ 
better if they had been direct descendants ^ 
Ananias. The next morning, as our party wanteo 
meat, I went out early and shot three ostrich^ || 
Natives love ostrich meat more than any other, 
although it is far too strong and oily for a whit« 
man's palate . I sent out and had the meat broujfht 
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to my camp^ where the natives had a glorious feed. 
That afternoon Khama's Bushmen again came over 
and asked me for some meat. I said, " There is no 
meat ; why do you ask for some ? " They replied : 
** There is meat in the tree." I answered : " There 
is no meat for Bushmen who don't know the river 
on which they live " ; and I felt a keen delight 
as I saw them go away empty with dejected 

coxintenances . 

We travelled up the Shua River, which has good 

pools of water at frequent intervals, and after three 

days reached Sebanene. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

FIRST EXPERIENCE OF CAMP LIFE AT SEBANENE 

Discouraging conditions in the new camp—A native charm lor 
tracking game — Exciting exploits during construction of new 
camp — An incident illustrating the affection of the Bushman 
for his kin — ^Awkward predicament at Sebanene relieved by 
thunderstorms. 

On my arrival at Sebanene I found the natives had 
made fair progress with my camp, but not so much 
as I should have liked. They had suffered terribly 
from fever, which of course delayed them. The 
fever at Sebanene was really bad and practically 
all the natives had succumbed. It was extra- 
ordinary how several attacks of fever without proper 
attention pulled a man down; some of them to 
all intents and purposes were nothing but skin and 
bone. Sometimes I had nobody in my camp who 
was fit to do anything and the inconvenience and 
discomfort can be imagined. I was very lucky 
myself and escaped all sickness, and I attribute 
this to the hard exercise I used to take. It is true 
my temperature was below normal and at times the 
buzzing in my head worried me a good deal, but I 
suffered no other ill effects. 

One night, just after I had finished my evening 

meal, Toby, my little terrier, began to shriek and 
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whine and ran up to me. He was so very much 
upset that I thought he had been bitten by a snake, 
for they were very plentiful about my camp. I 
called the old Bushman (No. i ), who came and took 
Toby into his arms. He first examined one of his 
paws, which appeared to be painful, and then 
placing it under his armpits, rapidly withdrew it. 
This he repeated several times. He then drew 
the paw over his head five or six times in quick 
succession. Toby seemed a little relieved after 
this treatment and eventually recovered. I think 
he must have been stung by a scorpion, as I feel 
certain such a small dog would have died from a 
snake -bite. 

I used to go out early in the morning with 
Ghansi or No. 2 after kudu. One day just 
before I was starting I noticed No. 2 had his fore- 
head blacked like a Christy minstrel's, and on my 
inquiring why he had done it he told me it was the 
big-game medicine and that he thought if Modimo 
(the Great One above) helped us we should find 
kudu that day. This me^cine is made from a 
root which they bum ; they then blacken their 
foreheads with the ashes. Bushnien very seldom 
use it as a matter of fact, and one can be pretty 
sure when a Bushman is seen thus decorated that 
there is game in the neighbourhood. On this 
occasion, strangely enough, I got a nice kudu, 
whose head, as I write this, loc4cs at me from my 
wall. I think kudu are among the most difficult 
buck to hunt. This especially applies to districts 

where there are Bushmen, as the unfortunate buck 
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are being continually hunted for their skins, whidi, 
being thin, are easily brayed and made into 
blankets. Thus any kudu who has survived a 
respectable age, and in consequence has a desir- 
able head, is so well trained that he is continually 
on the alert, and with his large ears and acute 
sense of smell is most difficult to approach in the 
thick, thorny bush where he is generally found in 
this part of the world . As a rule when one is lucky 
enough to sight a kudu after a long morning's 
walk it is just a fleeting glimpse and nothing more. 

Every evening at Sebanene, as regular as clock- 
work, a procession of little squirrels used to come 
out from one of the large mochwere trees and jump 
from the top of the tree they lived in onto the bough 
of a neighbouring tree several feet away. They 
used to follow each other in single file in quick 
succession, and it was extraordinary how they never 
missed their aim, for, if they had, they would have 
been dashed to pieces on the ground below. I 
grew quite fond of these squirrels, and hardly an 
evening passed without my watching their peculiar 
and graceful antics. 

I tried to make a garden, but found it harboured 
too many snakes. I was watering some vegetables 
one day when a large black mamba dashed out 
right under my nose and slithered up into a tree, 
frightening me considerably. I called for my g^un 
and shot it, but came to the conclusion that, if a 
garden meant a refuge for snakes, I would prefer 
to do without it. 

All sorts of hawks and eagles were plentiful 
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round the pool> and two fish-eagles^ whose cry 

is most peculiar^ had a nest in a tree close to my 

camp. These hawks used to worry my natives a 

g^ood deal, as when the latter caught a hare in 

the traps at night the hawks used to find and devour 

it before the boys got to the traps in the morning. 

Wild dogs, hyenas, clousies, silver jackals, wild 

cats, &c., were also numerous. The wild dogs were 

particularly troublesome, even going so far as to 

kill my goats in broad daylight at times. 

Early one morning I started from Sebanene to 

ride to Thamasetse, the latter being the name given 

to some pits situated roughly about seventy-five 

miles north of Sebanene on the Old Hunters' Road. 

I will not give particulars about the intervening 

waters, which are shown in detail on the attached 

sketch-map. Since the railway has been opened 

up between Erancistown and Buluwayo this road 

is never used and is practically deserted. I and 

my Mosuto orderly had started very early in the 

morning. Just about sunrise I heard a rustle in a 

bush close to the road. Thinking it was only a 

steinbok or a duiker, I paid no attention till I heard 

the animal bound away, when it struck me as 

making rather a loud noise for so small an antelope . 

I then caught sight of a yellow object moving 

parallel to the road, and saw at once it was a 

lioness. She bounded into the road and stood 

looking at me. I had my thick gloves on as it 

was very cold, and in consequence rather fumbled 

in pulling off my sight protector, which I dropped 

on the road instead of putting into my pocket to 
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save time. My pony, however^ began to pirouette 
round in circles, and before I could get him in 
hand the lioness bounded away. I galloped after 
her down the road, but she soon got into the thick 
bush, where we lost her. 

We got to Thamasetse the next day and found 
old lion-${>oor, but none fresh. We waited two 
or three days on the chance of finding some, but 
seeing nothing, I decided to return to Sebanene, 
as I had work to do there, leaving, however, two 
Bushmen behind with orders to come on and tell 
me if the lions came back. Some days afterwards 
one of the Bushmen appeared and reported that the 
lions were at Thamasetse . I got ready as soon as 
possible, and left that evening with one native. 
We rode all through the night and arrived at our 
destination the next afternoon. The lions did not 
come down to drink till the third night, and the 
next morning we found their spoor still fresh and 
damp. We followed it up carefully, going through 
thick bush, chiefly thorn -trees. We got so dose 
to them once or twice that we could hear them 
growling ( there were five altogether ), but the wind 
changing, they smelt us and made off, and, although 
we followed them up for some distance, we did 
not catch sight of them again. Eventually we had 
to give up and go home. I omitted to state that 
shortly after we had left the water in the morning 
the dogs had run ahead and frightened them ofiF a 
sable antelope they were just finishing, so they were 
on the qui vive, and knew we were after them. 

The following day we found the spoor of one 
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male and one female, and followed them up for 
about twelve to fourteen miles . We would come to 
a place where they had been sleeping peacefully 
until they smelt us, and then, becoming imeasy, 
they had gone on a short distance, when they had 
slept again. This went on until we had gone too 
far and had to go back. The next morning we 
again found one old lion's spoor. We went after 
him, and when we had gone about three miles 
saw him moving away in the distance. We put the 
dogs on to him, and soon heard them barking ; 
we hoped that they had bayed him, but I had my 
doubts, as all my dogs, with the exception of one, 
were young and unused to lion, and soon came 
running back to us in single file with their tails 
jammed, looking very sheepish. We continued on 
his spoor in the hopes of catching sight of him' 
again, but in vain. It was evident he was watching 
us, and keeping just out of reach. A breeze sprang 
up and finished our chances, so we went home. 

After this experience I decided to try different 
tactics. Fifteen yards from the water we dug 
a hole in which I intended to watch at night. 
We made the hole as inconspicuous and secure 
as possible, and then went round to the outside 
pools and filled them all up, so that the lions 
would have to come down to our water if they 
wanted to drink. A very great deal depends on 
the way the hole is made. Personally I have 
never had much success when the hole is not deep 
enough to hide the whole body. The natives 
always make their game-holes on the flat with 
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bushes around them, and these bushes rise aboc: 
two feet from the level of the ground. When thk 
method is used I always think that game is sus- 
picious. They may come within range, but as oftec 
as not they get a taint of your wind and decamp. 
When your body is right in the groimd, however, it 
is quite wonderful how close game will come. To 
do this you must have a slant sufficiently inclined 
to hide your head. It is frightfully cold and damp 
in these holes and you nearly always want to cough 
or sneeze at the critical moment. 

At sundown I took up my position in the 
^kadiri (the native name for game-hole). A few 
hours afterwards some sable and roa^ ante- 
lopes came down to drink, and it was really 
a very pretty sight to watch them. They 
approach the water carefully, and when quite 
close suddenly bound away. My opinion is that 
they do this to see if by chance there is a lion is 
the water -hole, because the latter lie up close to the 
edge of the pool in the shadow of the bank and then 
spring on the game when it drinks. The mere 
fact of their bounding away would probably entice 
a lion forth. The sable antelopes seem to me to 
be always more cautious than the roan antelopes. 
One of the former, a female, came twelve times 
to the water and dashed away each time. Of course 
she may have just smelt me, which would have 
accoimted for her movement, but I do not think 
she had, for she eventually proceeded to drink. 

I kept watch night after night and, although I 

saw plenty of game, no lions came. It is very 
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lonely by oneself in these holes, and the cries of 
ivolves and jackals are at times very uncanny. One 
evening at dinner-time just as Ranchubu, my 
servant, was bringing in the soup, one of my little 
Bushmen — No. 2 — a splendid little chap and very 
plucky, who was going down to the water to fill 
his billy, suddenly began to yell with all his might 
** Nkwfe, nkwfe I " (leopard, leopard) and then, still 
shouting, ran after it across the veld. I snatched 
up my rifle, and calling to the dogs, rushed after 
him. Luckily I had on a pair of light running shoes 
instead of my usual heavy shooting boots, so was 
easily able to keep up with the Bushman and others 
who had joined us. 

We must have gone three miles when we heard 
the dogs barking and knew that they had 
bayed the leopard. In a few minutes it would 
have been quite dark, so I put on a fresh spurt 
to try and get a shot whilst I could see to aim. 
The leopard was now standing outside a thick 
patch of bush, with the dogs, furiously excited, 
surrounding him. At length, after several $hots 
and misses, the leopard breaking away each time, 
a lucky shot of mine struck him in the neck and 
killed him. It was my last cartridge, and if I 
had missed that time it would have been too mad- 
dening for words. I was glad the matter ended 
as it did, for I found that two of my previous shots 
had struck, and it is seldom that a wounded leopard 
does not attack his assailant. It seemed to me 
so curious that the animal had not taken to a tree 

as they usually do when attacked by dogs. 
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It was so dark at the time that I could not 
examine the animal properly, but the next day all 
these problems were explained when I found out 
that it was a cheeta i I was more pleased tlian 
if it had been a leopard, as I already had a specimen 
of leopard and was particularly anxious to get 
a cheeta for my collection. We then returned to 
camp, which we reached about 9 p.m., a very 
jubilant party, Ghansi and No. 2 being particu- 
larly happy, as I had promised them each a blanket 
for their exertions. I was rather frightened ^when 
one of the boys told me that the horses were still 
loose, but luckily they had not been touched by 
the lions and we found them' standing quite close 
to our fire. Horses have a good deal more common 
sense than people imagine. 

Some time after I wrote a short letter to the 
Field about this which 1 quote : — 

" May 8, 1909. 

•• Speed of the Cheeta. 

" Last year, in October, at a place not far from 

Sebanene I and some natives on foot ran down a 

cheeta within thjree miles. We had only a couple 

of dogs with us, one a half-bred greyhound and the 

other a small terrier. After about two and a half 

miles we came up to the cheeta, which was lying 

down, and the dogs were barking round him. He 

showed no fight and offered no resistance. Of 

course if it had not been for the dogs we should 

never have caught him, but still one would suppose 
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that an animal of this kind would never allow him- 
self to be caught by a half-bred greyhotmd and a 
terrier within three miles. I sent the skin to the 
Director of the Transvaal Museum^ who replied that 
it was a very fine specimen." 

[" Most writers who have had personal experi- 
ence of the habits of the cheeta agree in stating 
that it is possessed of great speed for a short 
distance, but this speed does not last long. Mr. 
F. V. -Kir by has seen a cheeta give a kudu 70 yards 
start, which was soon increased to 120 yards and, 
although the antelope was going at his best pace, 
he was eventually overtaken and pulled down.. — 

Editor.*'] 

The next day was very hot and oppressive, and 

we felt sure that if lions were anywhere near they 

would come down that night to drink. I took up 

my position soon after sundown, and about 

twelve o'clock, as we had no meat, shot a male 

sable antelope. He was mortally wounded and 

ran about sixty yards, when he was pounced upon 

by a lioness and immediately killed, as I discovered 

in the morning. I heard nothing and saw nothing 

till about 3 a.m., when I heard lap, lap, lap from 

the pool in front of me. I knew by the noise 

the beast was making it could only be a lion, 

but for the moment I could see nothing as it was 

in the pool, and from my position I could only 

see an animal as it came in or went out. At last 

the noise stopped and a shadowy figure came out 

of the pool. It stood for an instant on the edge 

silhouetted against the sky. I could not distin- 
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guish whether it was a male or a female. 
I brought my rifle in line with the object and 
fired. I knew at once I had hit what proved to 
be a lioness by the terrific growls that followed. 
I hastily tired again and the brute lay down, all 
the time growling terribly, so much so that it woke . 
up all the natives in my camp some distance away, i 

As soon as it was light I could see her ean 
moving, and fired again, this time hitting her jusi 
below the head, which finished the matter. She 
was a splendid specimen of a lioness. My first 
shot had hit her in the neck, and the second in 
the stomach. Her skin was perfect and very 
glossy. We found the remains of the sable ante- 
lope she had killed about eighty yards away, and 
saw by the spoor that there had been at least six 
lions around the pool that night. They had 
evidently been frightened by the fate of the lioness, 
and had not come down to drink. We followed 
the spoor of a lion and lioness. After we had 
gone a short distance the Bushman pointed to a 
tree and showed us where the lion had been stand- 
ing up on his hind legs clawing it. He said that 
the lion was looking round for the lioness I had 
shot, and was very angry at being disturbed during 
his feast of the sable antelope. We went on mile 
after mile, but a breeze springing up behind us, we 
had to give in and go back . 

That night I again sat up at the water-hole, but 
saw nothing more exciting than a few sable and 
roan antelopes. The next day it was again very 
hot, and at night I went down to the hole, full of 
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hope that the lions would come down. About 

I a, .m . I heard a rustle and saw a leopard going into 

tlie pool^ walking very quietly and without the least 

idea of my near presence . She disappeared into the 

pool, but I could not hear her drinking as I had 

heard the lioness two nights before. She soon 

ca^me out and stood for a few minutes on the bank ; 

I fired and she bounded away. My bullet went 

through her body and $he was found next morning 

a few yards distant. She was a very prettily 

marked animal in good condition. About 3 a.m. 

the same morning I could hear some animals at 

the remains of the sable antelope. The cracking 

of the bones was one of the most horrible noises 

I have ever heard. I made sure that the lions had 

^ome back and expected them, when they had 

finished their feed, to come down and drink ; but 

they did not come, and in the morning we found 

that they were jackals that had been eating the 

meat during the night. 

I continued to sit up at night, but the lions did 

not return. On the third evening, just before going 

down to the game -hole, the leader came running 

into camp to say that he had heard the cries of a 

dying sable antelope, so we went out as quickly as 

possible to the place, and on getting near it heard 

the peculiar half-growl, half-bark, uttered by wild 

dogs. There were four or five of them. They did 

not run away when they saw us, but bounded a 

few yards and then turned round and looked at us, 

all the time making a hideous noise . I shot one of 

them and the rest decamped. This wild dog ap- 
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peared to me to be diflferently marked from one I 
had shot a few weeks before more to the south-west. 
These brutes do no end of damage amongst game, 
and the Bushmen say that sometimes, if they are 
disturbed in their orgies, they will attack a man. 
They certainly look fierce enough to do so. After 
sleeping out a few more nights without adventure 
I decided to return to Sebanene. So loading up 
my heads, skins, and biltong, I trekked off one 
morning. 

The giraffe were very plentiful all around Tha- 
masetse; not a day passed without my seeing 
fresh spoor and on several occasions I saw the 
animals themselves. There were also a few 
elephants about and the branches of most of the 
trees around Thamasetse had been torn down and 
destroyed by them. 

The first few miles after leaving Thamasetse we 

passed over a very heavy sand-belt till we reached 

Thamafupa, the name given to a pit which now 

gives no water and is situated on the Rhodesian 

side of the road. Thamafupa is only about five 

miles from Thamasetse, and on the morning in 

question I had walked on ahead with my dog^. 

Just before coming to Thamafupa the dogs ran 

on, and soon after I heard them barking, and I 

could tell at once that they had bayed some animal . 

I ran towards them and saw one of the most 

beautiful sights I suppose one will ever see — a fine 

bull sable at bay. The animal had been digging 

in the pit with his horns to try and get a drink and 

the dogs had caught him there. Toby and Tace 
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^were the most prominent in jmnping in and biting 

liim wherever they saw the faintest chance, and on 

several occasions they had miraculous escapes from 

iDeing transfixed by the long, scimitar-shaped horns, 

*which were wielded with great dexterity. As I 

^id not want to have any dogs killed and also 

wanted meat, I took careful aim, and, firing, hit the 

buck in the shoulder. He fell dead, but to my great 

surprise poor old Tace lay down also, yelping and 

shrieking, and on coming up I found to my horror 

that the '303 hard-nosed bullet I was using had 

gone right through the buck and, ricochetting down, 

had hit Tace in the hind leg. I saw at once her 

wound was mortal, and, though we did everything 

for the old lady, it was of no avail and she died. 

Tace was a good dog — none better — and what she 

did not know about himting leopards and buck is 

not worth knowing. 

After having cut up the sable and loaded the meat 
on to the scotch-cart, we trekked on to Gerua, 
another small water-pit, where we slept. The road 
from Thamafupa to Gerua is frightfully heavy, and 
as my cart was now heavily laden it was a great 
tax on the bullocks' strength. 

There were a few eland and giraffe around Gerua, 
but as the thorn-trees were extremely dense it was 
not an easy matter to get close to game. Leopards 
were also plentiful, drinking, as we could see by 
the spoor, every night in the pits. 

From here I rode on to Sebanene, giving instruc- 
tions for the cart to follow. 

I was very busy at this time reading for a law 
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examination and I used in consequence to put in a? 
many hours' work a day as possible, but after about 
a week Sebanene palled on me so that I could n<K 
stand it any longer. I then gave orders to my 
driver to load up my cart and trek ofF on another 
journey to a pit called Gobokonquara, situated some 
distance north of the great Makalakari salt-pan. 
Just before coming to Gobokonquara I had a good 
gallop after a giraffe, which I secured. The 
country was a frightful one to gallop over, and 
when I returned to camp I was in rags. The meat 
was very welcome as I had about twenty Bushmeo 
with me, whom of course I had to feed. 1 required 
all these men because as there was no road we 
had to hew a way through the forests for my scotch- 
cart. How Bushmen love a good fat giraffe I and 
they don't waste a single particle. The marrow- 
bones are their particular delight, and I don't 
wonder at it. 

At Gobokonquara there is not enough water for 
bullocks, but just sufficient for a horse and a few 
people. As soon, therefore, as I had outspanned 
my scotch -cart and made my camp, I had to send 
my bullocks to a well some distance to the south. 
During my stay at this place I went out one morning 
to look for gemsbok and took three Bushmen with 
me to spoor. We had gone about three or four 
miles when I noticed what I at first thought to be 
smoke a few hundred yards away. I pointed it out 
to the Bushmen and they said it was dust. I could 
not make out what was causing it, so, to satisfy 

my, curiosity, I jiunped off my horse and, taking 
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advantage of every bush^ carefully approached the 

place from which the dust was rising. When forty 

yards away I took a peep from behind a tree^ and 

to my satisfaction saw that the dust was caused by a 

gemsbok digging up a root with his horns . I could 

see that he had a very fine head and longed to 

possess it, so, waiting a favourable opportunity, I 

shot him. 

I thought at first this was the best I had ever 

secured, but on reaching camp and measuring 

the horns with a tape measure I found they only 

reached 38 inches — not my record, but nevertheless 

a very fine pair. The horns were quite flat at the top, 

owing to the animal's root-digging propensities. 

During my wanderings up to the present I had shot 

sixteen gemsbok, and the best horns I had ever 

obtained were a female's measuring 39^ inches ; 

but since then I have obtained two with horns over 

40 inches, one pair measuring nearly 42 ; it is very 

seldom indeed that one is lucky enough to shoot a 

specimen with horns over 40 inches. We dug up the 

root which the gemsbok had been extracting when 

we disturbed him. It is of a kind very common in 

this part of the world, bulbous, and containing 

moisture, so it is easy to understand how gemsbok 

can live in these waterless districts. Duiker and 

steinbok are also very partial to this kind of root, 

and as for Bushmen I do not know what they 

would do without it at times. 

On another occasion I was again hunting 

gemsbok, on foot, at a rather good place I know 

of lying north-west of the Nata River— /.^,, Metsi- 
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botlhoko. I had with me four Bushmen^ one 
of them being my own Bushman servant, Sowe, 
who was invaluable to me, as he of course spoke 
the Bushman language fluently, and yet understood 
my Sechuana patois. We could therefore converse 
with the most uninitiated Bushmen . We had started 
very early in the morning, long before sunrise, 
and about eight o*clock cut fresh spoor. We 
had followed it up five or six miles or so when 
I first saw the gemsbok ahead standing in some 
thick bush. By using my prismatic glasses I could 
see her very distinctly, and was under the impres- 
sion that she had seen us ; but the wind being - 
favourable, I decided to stalk her on the chance . 
of getting within shooting distance. We crawled 1 
along on our stomachs for about three hundred | 
yards — a most trying performance owing to the i 
thorns — and then, carefully raising ourselves behind 
a bush, tried to find her again in the forest. But 
alas I we could not as she had decamped, and 
on cutting her spoor we found she had gone off | 
at a gallop. It was quite evident that she had j 
caught a glimpse of us in the first instance. I | 
have often noticed in hunting these animals that 
once they get your wind it is of no use to follow 
them up, but if they have only just seen you in 
the distance and you like to take the trouble to 
follow them during the heat of the day, when they 
will travel only a short distance, you may with 
luck get another chance to secure them. In this 
case, as we were badly off for meat, we decided to 

follow her up, and about twelve o'clock came 
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across quite fresh droppings, and as we could see 
by the spoor that she had long since turned her 
gallop into a walk we had great hope of overtaking 
her. Shortly after, walking with the greatest 
caution over a bushy rise, I saw her head pro- 
truding from behind a bush and made a quick 
shot ; my bullet entered the front of the skull 
between the eyes and, coming out at the back of 
the head, killed her instantly. She was a very fine 
specimen indeed, her horns measuring 3 9^ inches . 

Carefully skinning the head and giving it to 

one of the Bushmen to carry, and covering up. 

with great care all the meat to protect it from 

vultures, we started for home. We had not gone 

far when the leading Bushman nearly trod on ^ 

snake. He was not in the least perturbed, but at 

once broke its back with a stick he was carryings 

and then stuck the pointed end of it through its 

head. After having done this he carefully wiped 

the stick and we proceeded. I have seen the 

Bushmen kill several snakes in this part of the 

world and they nearly always go through the same 

performance. After a long walk we got back to 

camp, or rather to the place where our camp had 

been, as we found that the scotch-cart had gone 

on to a well about twelve miles away. It was 

now late in the afternoon, and it was certainly 

not pleasant to have to walk another twelve miles, 

but there was nothing else to be done. Sowe, my 

Bushman, knocked up shortly after this . He lay 

under a tree and said he could not go on any 

farther till it was dark, so we went on and left 

him there to come on later. 
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Hunting on foot all day in this country is aboa: 
the hardest work I know. Very often you leafe 
the camp before sunrise and do not get back till 
nighty having had no water except what you an 
able to carry. On this occasion^ when we did ^ 
arrive at camp, Ghansi, Sowe's elder brother, iras 
much upset at the non-appearance of the latta 
I told him that there was nothing the matter wit: 
Sowe, and that he would arrive later on in the 
cool of the evening. But Ghansi was worried and i 
upset, and a little later I heard him going^ back | 
along our spoor, calling " So we I Sowe I " till his 
voice died away in the distance. Sowe arrived 
that night, and was quite fit again the next 
morning. I mention this little incident to shov 
that Bushmen have feelings, for many people sean 
to think they have none and are only one degree 
removed from the brute beasts. 

After a good dinner and an extra smoke I 
turned in, and soon went to sleep, but about i ajn. 
was awakened by the most awful cries and yeUs 
from the Bushman village close by. I thought 
at first it must be a lion ; what with the .yells 
and shrieks and dogs barking it was a regular 
pandemonium, and it was several minutes before I 
could find out what had actually happened. It 
then appeared that two hyenas had entered the 
village and killed three goats, with two of which 
they had decamped. The goats were right in the 
village, sleeping peacefully by the small Bushman 
fires, and this shows how bold and daring hyenas 
are. The poor Bushmen were very much upset 
about this, for to them it was a considerable loss. 
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Th^ next day I had a long and tiring hunt after 

^emsbok, but was unsuccessful owing to the wind. 

L turned in after supper, and in the middle of the 

night was awakened by my terrier Toby barking 

Furiously, and on looking out from my scotch-cart 

saw a hyena about ten yards away. It was the 

vrork of a minute to pick up my gim and give 

liim a charge of buckshot, which I thought at first 

liad killed him, as he at once collapsed ; but a 

hyena's vitality is enormous, and to my surprise 

he jumped up and ran off, pursued by my terrier. 

I put on a pair of slippers and ran after him. It 

was quite easy to' do this as the terrier had bayed 

him imder a tree a short distance away. When 

I got there the hyena, which was badly wounded, 

ran off again. I fired and missed and continued 

the chase, which was getting exciting, as my own 

natives, awakened by the shots, were yelling and 

following me. Soon after I tried to pass through 

a bush which I thought was harmless, but which 

turned out to be a thorn -bush of a particularly 

tenacious variety. I left it minus my pyjamas 

and badly torn. To make a long story short, we 

eventually ran the hyena down in about a mile 

and a half and killed him. If it had not been for 

my terrier, we should have lost him, at least for 

that night, and I think the little dog deserves every. 

credit for tackling so awkward a beast by himself. 

The next morning, after I had photographed 
the hyena, we skinned him, a very unpleasant job ; 
and when this was accomplished I jokingly said 
to my Basutos that they could have the meat for 
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their dinner. They said they did not eat hyena 
meat, as I really knew very well. I then offered 
it to the Bushmen and they also replied that they 
did not eat hyena because it ate dead people. I 
had in consequence given orders for the carcass to ; 
be thrown away, when to my surprise Batseitsang. 
my Mongwato leader, asked if he might have t 
to eat. I was thunderstruck, as I thought no 
natives would eat those loathsome brutes^ but as 
he wanted it I gave it to him and he ate it. He 
was greatly chaffed by the other natives, but did 
not seem to care. 

That afternoon I inspanned and trekked slowly 
back to Sebanene. I was now working very hard 
for my law examination, and as I was quite by 
myself I found it very trying at times to sit down 
and read the ghastly conundrums set by Van der 
Linden and other authorities. 

About the middle of November Sebanene Pod 
itself dried up. I mention this as I believe it 
had never been known to be actually dry before. 
There was not a single drop of water nor even 
liquid mud in it . The water question was most 
acute and, if it had not been for a small hole ci 
water just over the Rhodesian Border, I don't know 
what I should have done. Towards the end of 
November we had the first heavy thimderstorms, 
which filled all the pools and cooled the atmo- 
sphere wonderfully. It was marvellous to me how 
quickly the trees became covered with leaves^ and 
the country, which had been so very hideous, now 

became quite beautiful. All roimd Sebanene and 
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tlie neighbourhood of the Nata were forests of 

mopane-trees^ and as practically nothing grows 

under these trees we were often hard pressed for 

grass . I think the reason why nothing grows under 

them is that the soil is composed of heavy clay. 

This clay in the dry season is as hard as iron, 

and in the wet is nothing biit a boggy quagmire. 

Some of the mopane-trees were very tall and large 

in circumference, which is not usually the case . 

They are extraordinarily inflammable, and when 

once they catch alight will bum right through. 

We therefore used to bum them when we wanted 

to clear a particular spot instead of taking the 

trouble to cut them down. 

My family of Bushmen were very pleased when 

they saw the pool full. It was not long before 

they brought forth their fish-traps, composed of 

reeds, and rather resembling a candle-extinguisher 

with a very long handle. They would all go into 

the pool — the father, mother, and the small 

children, all armed with fkh-traps of different 

sizes, and with these they soon caught a great 

number of fish. The only drawback was that they 

used to stir up the water to such an extent that 

it resembled a mud-bath, which was not very 

pleasant for those who had to drink it. But I 

think what they enjoyed most was when the frogs 

began to appear. They would go and catch these 

and impale them on long sticks and then throw 

aboitC fifty into a pot and cook them without even 

taking the trouble to clean them internally or 

externally first. It was a gruesome sight and most 

unappetising . 
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CHAPTER XIV 

SEARCH FOR ROUTE TO MABABE FLATS 

Seardi for practical route to the Mababe Flats — Striking 
in scenery — Characteristics of the Mashuakue 
and welcome letter—- A night of tofture — Alaimxng 
during a hunt for food near Kumakum — ^Bushman 
direction again fiuls — ^Journey through the Mopnae tk 
Delayed by heavy rains — ^Arrival at the Ihlababe Flats. 

At the end of November I left Sebanene for Sula- 
wayo to sit for. my examination^ and as soon as 
that was concluded I returned to Sebanene. T2a? 
trip back was not at all pleasant owing to the 
heavy rains^ which made the country almost im- 
passable. The Nata^ which in the dry season is 
only a few feet across, was now in parts quite 
two miles broad. 

On January 26^ 1909 I left Sebanene with my \ 
scotch-cart and one wagon for the natives who 
were with me to try and find a practical route 
to the Mababe Flats. Owing to torrential rains 
the first part of the journey through the mopane I 
forests was extremely heavy going. These forests 
extend some twenty-sev^i miles to the west ci 
Sebanene, where the country becomes higher^ fine 
open rolling plains with scattered timber taking 
the place of forest^ and the absence of malaria 

being specially noticeable. 
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Xrekking on^ we reached Metsibotlhoko, having 
covered in all about seventy-five miles. Permanent 
w^a^ter is found in a well at Kanaquanquara, twelve 
miles south-west of Metsibotlhoko. The Bushmen 
living in this district are called Mashuakue, their 
lieadn:ian being Kotaraa. They are a hardy, well- 
built, and quite intelligent race. The men wear 
no clothes, with the exception of the moocha round 
tlie, middle. They are good guides when once you 
have gained their confidence, and are particularly 
noticeable for the number of bracelets on their 
arms. They do not use the bow and poisoned 
arrow so common with Bushmen in the far Kala- 
hari, but carry long assegais, with which they stalk 
game. Some have rifles and are good shots at 
a close distance. The women cut their hair so as 
to leave a small ringlet on the top of their heads 
to act as a buffer to the heavy weights they carry. 
It is customary for the parents to arrange the 
marriage of their children when quite yoimg. The 
boy then, as he grows up, himts for the father of 
his fiancee, and by the time he reaches a marriage- 
able age has fully paid for his bride. 

Bushmen in this country generally have their 
own well-defined districts in which they hunt, and 
it would be bad form for a Metsibotlhoko Bush- 
man to hunt in the Sebanene district. They do 
not like leaving their districts at all and nothing 
as a rule will tempt them to do so. If a native 
wishes to form a cattle-post, he sends the cattle 
to the Bushmen, not the Bushmen to the cattle. 

As I have frequently had Bushmen families living 
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at my camp^ I have had every opportunity d 
noticing their habits and customs^ and fed quite 
convinced that Ihey are a most affectionate 
race. They do hot show their affection ic 
ordinary circumstances^ but in cases of sickness 
or accident I have seen them completely upset, 
and for intelligence in hunting and following 
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up the spoor of wild animals they are hard to i 
beat. 

Travelling on, we came to Matomabi^ twenty- j 
four miles from Metsibotlhoko. Soon after ooe : 

■ 

leaves Metsibotlhoko the country becomes van 
stony and wooded, with intervals of open plain. 
Matomabi itself is. a small vlei that dries up in 
the winter, but there is a. well close by which 
always gives a certain amoimt of water. From 
Matomabi to the great Makalakari salt-lake the 
country is open, with scattered belts of timber, 
large salt-pans being very numerous. The Maka- 
lakari itself is an extraordinary sight. It is one 
huge, vast expanse of whiteness and with the 
strongest glasses one cannot see across it. It does 
not hold water except after heavy rains, and even 
then but for a short time. The Nata River runs 
into its eastern edge and the Botletli River into 
its western. These rivers only run at certain 
periods of the year ; during the remainder they are 
quite dry. The Nata River just before reaching 
the Makalakari is called Shua, but irrespective of 
name the river is the same. All around Matomabi, 
given plenty of water, which doubtless could be 

found at no great depth, the country is magnifi- 
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cexitly suited for cattle and other stock ; in fact, 

it w^ould be difficult to find better. 

I noticed one very peculiar thing about 

Matomabi, and that is that there are always 

pala there. Now, it is said that pala must have 

ivater, and it is an undoubted fact that where pala 

are there is as a rule water in the close vicinity, 

but at Matomabi I know of no place where pala 

could drink except during the rains when the pans 

are full. It is true there are pits there, but then 

game cannot descend pits to quench their thirst. 

I did my best to find out from the Bushmen if 

there was a permanent vlei where game could drink, 

but they all said there was not. This is a peculiar 

fact and that is why I mention it. 

I had been out hunting one morning and was 

in my scotch-cart reading when a native arrived 

with my letters. On opening the parcel I saw 

a telegram which I knew must contain the result 

of my examination. It was the work of a moment 

to tear the envelope open, when I saw the one 

magic word " Passed." I don't know when I have 

felt so happy. To have got that awful nightmare 

off my mind seemed too good to be true. I 

promised the boys a fat sheep when I got back 

to Sebanene to celebrate the occasion, and in due 

time they killed and ate a fine specimen. My 

Basuto were very sympathetic and seemed as 

pleased as I was. I must say I like that native 

trait— their ready sympathy with one's joys and 

disappointments . 

Leaving Matomabi, we trekked on to Kangnara, 
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a distance of about twenty-seven miles, the country 
en route being wooded and for the most part very 
stony. There are several intermediate vieis, tbe 
more important being Jahubi, Jahubiana, Mokaywe, 
Kasane, and Odiakwa. The first three have small 
wells, and the last two, so the natives say, hoki 
water indefinitely. Kangnara is a large vlei, which 
always holds water. A different tribe of Bushmen, 
called Ngaie, live here, mider a headman called 
Morokuro. We arrived at Kangnara early in the 
afternoon. To all appearances it does not differ 
from any other pan, but, though there was no river 
there, the mosquitoes were fearful, and came out ia 
shoals about 4 p.m. ; they even bit throug^h my 
thick khaki trousers. The natives with rae started 
at once to build platforms high up in the trees, and 
as soon as they had finished their evening^ meal 
they went up there and slept. They told me the 
next morning that the mosquitoes had not worried 
them. 

Our next stopping*place was Kumakum, and on 
the way we passed a well called Gumkede, from 
which, if opened up, plenty of water could be 
obtained ; but at present there is just about Plough 
for ten bullocks. At Gumkede another tribe of 
Bushmen live called Matenesane, under a head- 
man, by name Mokantse. This man is, I think, the 
most influential Bushman in these parts ; he speaks 
Sechuana fluently. 

Kumakiun is a small vlei which holds rain-water, 

but dries up in the winter. It is situated in wooded 

country, but seven miles south-west are large flats 
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ivhere wildebeeste and springbok abound ; gemsbok 

3.re also fairly plentiful, and I saw a giraffe. We 

arrived there about 11.30 a.m., and as we had been 

^without meat for a couple of days I was rather 

a^nxious to get some for my own mess and for 

the natives. A Bushman told me that I might be 

successful if I went to the flat, but that it was 

rather late in the day to make a start. However 

I decided to go, and left my camp on foot exactly 

at twelve o'clock, taking with me one of my own 

Bushmen boys, Ghansi, who understood my native 

patois, and a local Bushman, who was also a boy. 

I could not secure a man as all were out hunting. 

There was no road to the flat, only a footpath, and 

as this path went over very stony ground it was 

in parts quite indistinguishable. 

In due course we arrived at the flat, and I was 

soon lucky enough to shoot a wildebeeste and some 

springbok. As the wildebeeste was a very good 

specimen we skinned the carcass then and there, 

and when the operation was finished I gave the 

head to the Bushman boy to carry. We then 

covered up the remains and started for camp. 

Ghansi, my Bushman, was leading, then I followed, 

and then the local Bushman about twenty yards 

behind me, carrying the wildebeeste's head. On 

the edge of this flat there is a dense forest and 

we had only just entered it when I saw a pala 

to the left of the path. Ghansi and I left the 

path and went after it for a short distance. At 

the most I should say we went about two hundred 

yards, and as it was then getting late we turned 
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back to get on the path again. Ghansi whistled, 
and we both distinctly heard a whistle in reply, 
which we thought came from the other Bushman. 
Ghansi, instead of making straight for the path, 
went on at an angle, thinking thereby to shorten 
the distance a little. After proceeding about a j 
couple of miles I noticed we were not on the I 
spoor. I spoke to Ghansi, who said he was not ; 
sure whether the path was on our right or on ' 
our left, so I asked him if he thought he could 
find the camp without bothering about the path, and 
he replied, ** No." 

We walked as fast as possible in one direction 
and then in another on the chance of finding the 
path, without any success, but, as the ground was 
very stony and the light was getting bad, one might 
easily have passed over the path without noticing 
it. Ghansi all the time was keeping up a con- 
tinual shout, on the off-chance that the other Bush- 
man would hear. It was almost dark and began 
to rain, and having no coat, I was soon wet through. 
1 must admit I did not like it at all, as sleeping 
out all night in this country in one's shirtsleeves 
without fire or food is not pleasant, and would 
probably mean a nasty attack of fever, if nothing 
worse. Soon it became quite dark, and as it was 
useless to go wandering on in the darkness I made 
up my mind to stop under a tree till morning 
and make the best of a bad job, and if our spoor 
was not quite obliterated by the rain to follow 
it back to the flat where I had shot the wilde- 

beeste. Just then however we heard a noise ; we 
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^^ere not quite sure whether it was a bird or a 
boy^ but anyhow we both shouted and to our great 
irelief were answered. In a short time the shouts 
oame nearer and nearer^ and we saw that it was 
the Bushman boy who had been carrying my 
>vildebeeste head. 

I cannot describe what a relief it was to see him, 
a.s, being in his own country, I thought he would 
know his way back to camp. The poor fellow 
was frightfully upset. He kept his hand over his 
mouth and muttered the most dismal groans from 
time to time. It was really heartrending to see 
his distress. Of course he thought that if I were 
lost he would be blamed. How he had found us 
I don't know. He had evidently followed on our 
spoor for some time, carrying the wildebeeste head, 
by no means a light weight. Then, seeing he 
could not keep up with us, he had placed the 
head in a tree and followed on our spoor at the 
double. It was wonderful how he did it, con- 
sidering the rain and the darkness. I asked him 
where the camp was, and he pointed to just the 
opposite direction from that in which we had been 
going. So we started off towards the camp, as 
I thought, and I must say I looked forward very 
much to getting a dry change and something^ to eat . 
The rain now came down in torrents, accompanied 
by thunder and lightning. After going a short 
distance the local Bushman said he was lost I We 
talked together, and I asked him if we could not 
possibly find the camp, but he seemed to get stupid, 
and kept on saying, '* I am lost, I am lost I *' 
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At this moment we heard the report of at rifle. 
Strangely enough^ we each thought the sound c^me 
from a different direction. I had only three 
cartridges with me, which I fired oflF. We thai 
waited, and could just hear the answerin^^ shot, 
but could not agree whence it came. The bush 
was so thick that it was most difficult to ^et along 
at all. We went qn and on, but did not seem 
to get any nearer the camp. At last we met the 
firing party, who had come out to look for us. 
I asked them how far we were from the camp and 
they said about half a mile. Jokingly I remarked, 
'• Go back to camp and don't you get lost.** They 
thought this rather amusing and laughed. After 
travelling about an hour I politely suggested that 
it was a long half-mile. They then talked togetho' 
and all differed as to where the camp was. It 
was really a most ridiculous situation. We knew 
the camp was near by and yet could not find it. 
It was pouring with rain and as dark as pitchy so 
that we could not be sure whether we were 
travelling east or west. At last we saw the camp 
fire, and if it had not been for that we should 
not have reached the camp till morning. 

Some people say that Bushmen never get lost 
and that they have an extra sense which will take 
them back to their homes wherever they are. I 
disagree with this theory. In his own district it 
is true that a Bushman will not get lost in the 
daytime or on a clear night, but out of his own 
district in a strange cotmtry, or even in his orwn 
district on a dark night when the stars are clouded 
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over, he will get lost like any ordinary mortal. 
I speak with five years* experience of them, and 
many Bechuana natives who know the Bushmen 
intimately agree with me on this point. 

Pokane, one of my Basuto orderlies, had been 
suffering very badly from fever, and I could see 
that he was not anxious to proceed any farther. 
I asked him if he would prefer to go on or return, 
and he replied that he would like to go back. So 
I gave him some Bovril and food, and sent him 
back on a mule, with a Bushman to look after 
him. 

Some time after, M., the trader at Sebanene, who 
had his wife there, told me that Pokane's arrival 
was most amusing. Owing to the heavy rains the 
country was a mass of water and poor Pokane 
just before reaching the store had to cross a 
flooded rivulet. He took off the remnants of his 
clothes and tied them on to his mule's saddle and 
drove the latter across, whilst he swam after. On 
reaching the other side the mule ran away with 
all Pokane's clothes, so that the latter was forced 
to hide himself behind a bush and yell frantically 
for M., who at last heard his calls and brought 
him what he wanted — a shirt and a pair of trousers . 
The mails that I had given Pokane to take back 
got such a thorough soaking that they were 
practically useless. 

Leaving Ktunakvun, we travelled almost due 
north to the Sayo pans. The first of these pans 
is called Hyea, and is about forty-six miles from 
Kumakum. Part of the way our route was through 
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dense forests and part over open plains. Then 
are no roads of any sort in this country/ and this 
makes travelling slow and tedious. The greater 
part of the country consists of dense mopans 
forests. The most important pan is twelve mile 
north of Hyea and is marked by a large baobab- 
tree. > This pan always holds water/ the Bushmec - 
say. From here a Bushman's path goes north of 
west to the Mababe Flats, and another north to 
Kumha vlei, and a footpath joins from Zandgara. 
The path from 2^ndgara used to be the wagon 
road to the Mababe. 

Leaving the baobab-tree, we hastened on to 
Kumha, a distance of some forty-two miles. 
On the way we found some Bushmen, under §l 
headman called Jantze . They are Mashuakue and 
connected with those living at Kanaquanquara. We 
travelled through mopane veldt and then monato 
forest . Kumha vlei holds water in the rainy season, 
but dries up in winter. We found a few Bushmen 
there, under a headman called Zobane. They call 
themselves Bakwena because they venerate the 
crocodile. Needless to say, they have no connec- 
tion at all with the Bechuana people of that name 
living in the southern district of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate . 

From this pan we went due west to Mababe 
Flats, passing first through monato forest and then 
mopane. The bush in parts was frightfully thick 
and, as there was not even a footpath, our pro- 
gress was naturally difficult and slow. In due 

' See Appendix. 
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:oiirse we reached Nkutsotsa, a vlei close to the 
lorth-eastem edge of the Mababe Flats and con- 
lected with Sayo by a footpatk. Bearing in mind 
hat Sebanene Pool itself dried up last year, I 
zannot but think that most of these vleis would 
dry up after a long and dry summer. 

We then trekked north-west to Gondgara, a vlei 
close to the Mababe. All this country is mopane, 
and I must say that after heavy rains this short 
stretch, between Nkutsotsa and Gondgara is well- 
nigh impassable. The distance is short — only 
about five miles — but it is nothing more nor less 
than a quagmire of black mud. It had rained 
nearly the whole time we had been on trek, and 
it was only with great difficulty that we reached 
Gondgara. Whilst there the rain came down in 
torrents, and this made the return journey to 
Nkutsotsa even more difficult. It took six hours 
with a light scotch-cart and twenty bullocks to 
do these five miles, and had it been winter it would 
probably have taken an hour and a half to do the 
same trek. There is no doubt that the time to 
travel in this country is just after the rains. 
During the rains no bullocks will stand the con- 
tinual pulling through the black and treacherous 
mud, and the wet causes the yokes to chafe the 
bullocks' necks, so that it is positive cruelty to 
work them. 

The rains about this time were something terrific, 
as any one who happened to be in South Africa 
during the rainy season of 1909 will remem'ber. 

I found in consequence that it was most difficult 
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for me to keep my party in meat. I was ladry 
enough to secure a couple of eland betweefi 
Kumha and Gondgara, but they did not last lon^, 
as owing to the weather it was impossible to mskke 
biltong. 

On the north-eastern edge of the Mababe there 
were wildebeeste, sassaby, zebra and pale in extra- 
ordinary quantities^ but^ as I have said before 
owing to the rain it was quite impossible to make 
biltong, which I should very much have liked to 
do as a standby for our return journey. 
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CHAPTER XV 

RETURN TREK FROM MABABB TO SEBANENE 

Interesting scenery and natives seen on return trek towards Sebanene 
— ^A journey memorable (ex short commons — ^A dangerous 
adventure — Pluck and loyalty of native followers — ^A provi* 
dential shot — Heavy going on the way to Pandamatenka — 
Labours repaid by a hearty welcome — Journey continued on 
foot — A view of a noteworthy tree — ^Arrival at Sebanene. 

From the Mababe I returned on my spoor to 
Kumha vlei, the distance being about forty miles, 
and from thence trekked about thirteen miles to 
a well called Kwabie. This well, it is said, 
always gives plenty of water. It is situated in 
a dry river-bed which comes from the direction 
of the Mababe. The wells are sand-holes and 
have to be cleaned out before a sufficient supply 
of water can be obtained, and even then the water 
is muddy and not too pleasant to drink . The night 
we arrived at Kwabie the rain came down worse 
than ever, and on inspanning the next morning 
we had not gone more than two hundred yards 
before the wagon got hopelessly stuck in a bog- 
hole. We did our best to pull it out, but the 
only result was that we broke the fore -carriage, 
so in the end we abandoned it as a bad job and 
left the wagon. My scotch-cart, having only two 
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wheels^ came through the ordeal, so I trekked on 
till I reached the Shinamba Hills, which were about 
six miles off in a north-easterly direction. I bad 
been under the impression that this was a range 
of heights and now discovered that they con- 
sisted of two low conical hills — the one on the 
east, which is the larger, the natives call the Man 
Shinamba, and that on the west the Woman 
Shinamba — but neither is noticeable from any 
great distance, owing to dense forests which inter- 
vene. The tribe of Bushmen who inhabit this 
district is called the Kgabo, because they venerate 
the monkey, and the name of their headman is 
Morakama. These Bushmen differ slightly in their 
customs from the other Bushmen we had met. 
They wear their hair longer and when excited 
click their fingers. If they have anything rather 
important to relate, the person who is listening 
will repeat each sentence as the other says it. For 
example, when our Bushman guide was telling 
Morakama about our trek, he started by saying, 
*' This white man has come from the Mababe." 
To this Morakama solemnly replied, " This white 
man has come from the Mababe,*' and so on right 
through the conversation. 

Near the eastern hill lies Shinamba Pool, in 
which there is plenty of water in the summer, but 
none in the winter. I climbed to the top of the 
Woman Shinamba and, as far as the eye could 
reach, could distinguish nothing but miles and 
miles of forests. As I had now only the 

scotch-cart it was impossible for me to take my 
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large party of natives any farther, so I decided 
to split the trek into two parties. One of these 
I sent back on my spoor to Sebanene with the 
bullock span we had had in the wagon. I told 
them to make a sleigh, on which they could put 
their blankets and the meat that I gave them. I 
kept in my party my Basuto police, a couple of 
Mangwato after-riders, with Number 2 and Ghansi, 
my Bushman boys. The two latter— faithful little 
fellows — would not hear of leaving me, and pre- 
ferred going on to turning back with the rest 
of the party. Number 2, I am sorry to say, 
had hurt his foot rather badly, so I made him 
a nook in the scotch-cart in which he could lie. 
I spent two days at Shinamba himting. There 
were quite a nimiber of gemsbok round the hills, 
but, owing to the muddy nature of the ground, after 
the heavy rains, hunting was far more of a toil 
than a pleasure. 

The position we were now in made me feel 
rather anxious. I was making for Pandamatenka, 
on the Old Hunters* Road, but I could not possibly 
find out how far off we were. Some of the Bush- 
men said ten days, some three weeks, and some 
even longer. This would not have mattered so 
much under ordinary circumstances, but now it was 
a very serious question. All my boys had finished 
their meal and my own rations were reduced to 
a little tea, sugar, bacon and flour, and one tin of 
baking-powder. So far we had managed to get 
meat, but I had been quite unable to make any 

biltong. One Bushman told me that in winter 
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there was plenty of game along the route we were 

following, but now, owing to the extraordinary 

rains, it was very doubtful whether we should 

be able to get meat. So it was with a very 

anxious mind that I left Shinamba and trekked 

on to the next pits, which are called Gwecko . They 

are about twenty-six miles from Shinamba. The 

headman Bushman who lives at this place is called 

Nkabeche, and his people belong to the Bakwena. 

I don't think I have ever seen a finer Bushman 

than Nkabeche ; he was well over six feet and 

broad in the chest in proportion. As is nearly 

always the case, because we wanted meat we saw 

no game between Shinamba and Gwecko. I shot 

a couple of duck which were on a large vlei, and, 

thinking that the water was not very deep, I went 

in after them. The farther I went the deeper the 

water got, till I had to swim. I was wearing a very 

heavy pair of shooting boots and was handicapped 

by my gun, and it was only with the utmost difficulty 

that I readied the other bank ; indeed I narrowly 

escaped drowning. The next time I passed this pan 

I could hardly believe this had happened, as it was 

as dry as a bone 1 I got the ducks, but they cost 

me very dear, as my watch and compass, which I 

carried in my belt, received such a soaking that 

they were quite useless. 

There were numbers of leopards and lions roimd 

these pits, and the Bushmen there used to try and 

trap them with long poles over sixteen feet high 

to which they attached a very strong noose, and 

which they set ia the usual way. Of course they 
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ixild not trap these animals at this time of the 
jar, because there was water everywhere, but in 
le dry season when all the outside water was dried 
3 they used to set them in the narrow openings 
: the pits. 
There being no road of any sort, we had to hew 
road for ourselves nearly every inch of the way. 
had half a dozen axes, and we all worked like 
alley slaves. It was marvellous how Soyane, my 
river, used to steer the scotch-cart over the uneven 
;round. All round Gwecko we saw plenty of 
giraffe and eland spoor and there were also a 
ew gemsbok about, but, although I hunted every 
lay. most conscientiously, the fates seemed to be 
Lgainst us, and I could not get any meat. 

From Gwecko we travelled on to Maseme, a very 
arge vlei in mopane veld, which holds water for 
nany months after the rains. At Maseme it rained 
i^ery hard, and the morning after I arrived there 
I sent out every available man, including myself, 
in different directions to try and get some meat. 
It was frightful hunting there, as you could 
not go a hundred yards without coming to water. 
When I returned to camp I found that none of 
us had been successful. My poor boys, what with 
fever and hi^nger, were really in a terrible con- 
dition, but, though they were suffering so acutely, 
they did not complain, and their conduct was 
admirable. That afternoon they cooked and ate 
their skin sandals, and then asked me if I would 
give them a gemsbok's skin I had in the cart. 
I did so willingly, and, having soaked it well and 
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made it pliable, they cooked and ate it. My ftc 
was now reduced to a very small quantity a^ 
as there was absolutely nothing else to eat in ts 
way of hide, I made half a dozen dumplings ti 
next day> and gave them one each. This broEf 
my flour to vanishing point, and I was at my «r 
end to know what to do. 

We left Maseme in the afternoon, and outspamr 
after one trek. We had passed one fresli elasc 
spoor, and I determined to go back and folic 
it up to see if I could get him. We had not got 
far before it began to rain again, but as food c 
some sort was now a necessity I continued on in 
spoor, although I felt in my heart of hearts C^ 
it was practically useless. It was getting^ latex 
the afternoon when we passed over some quite fjrc^ 
zebra-spoor, so, abandoning the eland, I went (T 
after the latter. We had only gone about a m^ 
when I saw in a thick clump of bush a zelr- 
grazing. The boys saw it almost as soon as 
did, and when I looked at their faces they wer 
tense and drawn with excitement. I felt as if tk 
fate of a whole nation was on my shoulders t^ 
I went on alone to stalk that zebra. I got fairi ;j 
close and was just going to shoot when anothej; 
zebra I had not seen ran off and gave the alarm.! 
My only chance was to take a running shot^ whic 
I did, and, as I did not hear the bullet strike, ^ 
thought I had missed and could have kicked mysdi 
with rage and disappointment. The two bo)T 
having heard my shot, ran up, and the look of r^re 
on their drawn faces when they did not see the 
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bra lying dead pierced me to the heart. I told 
lem I thought I had missed^ but that we would 
:> along the spoor and see for certain. You can 
oa^ine our joy when we foimd a fine fat zebra 
ring dead after we had gone a few hundred yards . 
sent one boy back to the cart with the joyful 
idings, whilst we proceeded at once to cut up 
tie meat. We took back enough for that night's 
tinner, and the next day brought the remainder 
n to the cart. How different our feelings were now 
rom what they had been the day before I 

The next place we reached was a vlei called 

Dudu or Duru, about forty-five miles from Maseme. 

[t is a large, deep vlei, and holds water for a very 

considerable time after the rains. All round here 

eland and giraffe are very plentiful ; there are 

also roan, sable and gemsbok. The country after 

leaving Maseme is more open, but before reaching 

Dudu we passed through some thick forests and 

sandhills. The Bushmen now told me that we 

were not so very far from Pandamatenka, and this 

news I was delighted to hear. We did not stop 

long at Dudu, but early one morning inspanned 

and left for the next well, called Zimu. I rode on 

ahead of the cart with two Bushmen, and as I 

was very anxious to reach Pandamatenka I thought 

I would ride on in advance for the rest of 

the way. 

I therefore took one Bushman with me and left 
the other to tell my driver that I had decided to 
go on ahead and that they were to follow quietly 
after me. I was under the impression that we 
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were close to Pandamatenka and thought that 1 
would reach it about midday, but never was i 
person more deceived. The country between Dad 
and Zimu is composed of thick forests, and aftr 
leaving Zimu there is a very long open piece c. 
mud country, bordered by forests. I have nei^! 
experienced anything like the difficulty we had i| 
travelling over this most awful piece of black tor 
On several occasions my horse sank rig'ht up " 
its belly in the muddy ooze. We floundered a 
till well on in the afternoon, and I did not of- 
saddle, as I quite thought every minute we shoul: 
reach Pandamatenka. What made matters wors^ 
was that the Bushman I had with me, althoug: 
an excellent fellow, was quite unable to under- 
stand me. 

Late in the afternoon we came to some stom 
rises, which made travelling easier, and abom 
six o'clock we at last reached the Old Hunten' 
Road. If it had not been that the Bushman had 
pointed it out to me as the road, I should never 
have known it, as it was so overgrown by grass 
that it was quite indistinguishable . We crossed ove^ 
about a quarter of a mile into Rhodesia and found 
there a small village of Makalaka. They told me 
that there was a white man living about seven miles 
away, by name Klass Africa, so I did not stop at 
this village, but went on at once. Near here 
we crossed a small ruiming rivulet— the first we 
had seen for many a long day. The banks were 
rather steep and my horse came, down with me. 

On getting up I found the poor brute was quite 
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exhausted^ which was not surprising, considering 
he had been carrying me the whole day without 
off -saddling. We now proceeded on foot, leading 
the horse, and, after having crossed several stony 
hills, at last saw the huts of Klass Africa in the 
distance. It was a welcome sight to me, as we 
were both tired and faint with hunger, having had 
nothing to eat since the early morning. 

We reached Klass Africa's huts as darkness was 
setting in, and nobody could have received a 
warmer welcome than I did from this good fellow. 
Klass Africa is a half-caste, and had married one 
of Lobengula's daughters. In the old days he 
used to himt with Selous, and after I had had my 
dinner he talked to me for a long time of Selous* 
exploits. Klass lent me a couple of blankets, and 
when I had seen my Bushman fed I turned in, 
but not to sleep, as all the mosquitoes in the 
universe seemed to have congregated there. I 
tried covering up my head with a blanket, but 
it was so hot that I could not stand it. I then 
lit a small fire and sat ,up over that till the dawn 
appeared. As my horse was quite knocked up I 
had to leave him with Klass. I and the Bushman 
then started to walk back on our spoor till we 
reached the scotch-cart, about 4 p.m. They were 
rejoiced to see me, as the day before they did 
not know at all what had happened to me. 

It was almost impossible to get the cart through 

the heavy mud ; we travelled at the rate of but 

three miles a day, and eventually I was obliged 

to throw my load out in order to pull the empty 
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cart through by easy stages. Once on the stos 
ground matters improved considerably, and as Uks 
were any amount of eland about I went out asc 
shot a couple and made a camp there for a fe^ 
days. We had a good deal of work to do, ^ 
all the things I had thrown out of the cart Yoi 
to be transported, and besides that we had to cc 
the meat into biltong as a standby for our hofoe 
ward journey. Klass had told me tbat there ^2^ 
a white man by the name of Geise living at Deka 
so whilst the meat was drying I left my camp and 
taking Ranchubu and one Bushman and a pad- 
donkey, walked across the long stretch to Deb 
I arrived at Mr. Geise's house whilst he was havim 
lunch, and it can be imagined what a treat it mi 
to sit down to a good table in the companioc- 
ship of a white man, after having been by myself sd 
long. Nobody could have proved a more delight- 
ful host than Mr. Geise, and I spent several very 
happy days there till my cart arrived. There weR 
several lions round Deka, and one mornings very 
early, as I heard one grunting in the hills close by. 
I took one of Mr. Geise's Bushmen and went oc 
after him. We followed up his spoor till well on 
in the day, and when I had given up all hopes 
of ever catching him up and was in consequence > 
careless, as is nearly always the case, he suddenly 
jumped up not ten yards away from me. He was 
a fine large male, and was so close that I could 
easily distinguish a piece of thom-bush that was 
caught in his mane. I had a snap shot at him as 

he disappeared in the bush, but to my great disgust 
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missed. We then hallooed the dogs on to him, 

It they were not looking for lion and ran back 

us with their tails jammed. We followed him 

r some considerable time, but he was on the 

li wve, so we never got near him again. It 

as frightfully disappointing, as I certainly thought 

5 w^as the biggest lion I had ever seen. I may 

ave been mistaken in this, as I think all sports- 

ien will agree that in nearly every case the buck 

biey have missed seems to have the longest horns. 

When my cart arrived at Deka and the bullocks 

Lad had a day*s rest I sent it on ahead, intending 

o catch it up the next day. So the day after it 

lad left I said a regretful goodbye to Mr. Geise, 

tnd, saddling up, rode after it. I thought that my 

:art would have made good progress, but to my 

ntense disappointment I found it hopelessly stuck 

LTi a piece of turf about seven miles south of Deka. 

There was no alternative but to off-load the 

cart again and go through the wearying process 

of transporting all our chattels . This took us some 

considerable time and when we eventually got 

through I found my bullocks were completely 

knocked up and my riding animals were in the same 

condition. I saw that it would take a very long 

time to get to Sebanene, so I made up my mind 

to walk through with the pack-donkey and three 

natives. I took Ranchubu, my servant, Batseit- 

sang, my leader, and Ghansi, and, having packed 

on the donkey the blankets and a little rice and 

coffee, I left my party, giving them instructions that 

they were to follow on quietly with the scotch- 
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cart as soon as the bullocks improved sufficiesir 
in condition to enable them to do so . Seveial s 
the natives were suffering from fever and I ga?;'. 
them the remnants of my quinine and Bovril. 

Therefore on the afternoon of Saturda; 
March 27th we left the cart and walked oc 
The first pan we reached is called the Baoba:' 
pan, because there is a baobab -tree situated thcR, 
I noticed a cross cut into this tree which I belien 
was cut there many years before by some Jesur 
missionaries . We went a short distance south c 
the Baobab pan and then, darkness setting in, m 
had to stop, as the track was too faint in tlzs 
part to follow in the dark. We left early the nee 
morning and, reaching Jolly's vlei, had breakfast. 
afterwards passing another vlei called Thibakae^ 
Before coming to Hendrick's vlei we noticed sam 
elephants' spoor about, and the vlei itself was full c [ 
it . We quite lost the road here, and as none of is i 
had ever been over it before we could not find ^ 
it again for some long ,time. 

We slept that night between Hendrick*s andi 
Thamasetse, and the next night slept at Wada 
pits, which we left again very early next morning, 
reaching Thamasanka in time for a frugal break- 
fast about ten o'clock. The going between Wacha 
and Thamasanka is frightfully heavy and it took 
a lot out of us ; in fact Batseitsang knocked up 
altogether, and he had not arrived at Thamasanb 
when I was making preparations to start again 
about twelve o'clock. As I could not wait, I put 

a little food in a conspicuous tree and went on 
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with Ghansi and Ranchubu, feeling very certain 
that Batseitsang would follow quietly. We walked 
on and slept for a little about lo p.m., but, as the 
mosquitoes were very bad and the ground was 
very wet, it was most uncomfortable, so I trekked 
on again in the dark and reached Sebanene before 
sunrise. We had a very nasty time the last few 
hours, as we were wading through water and, if 
it had not been for Ghansi, who knew every inch 
of that region, which was his birthplace, we should 
not have found our way, hut should have had to 
wait till morning. We had walked very well to 
come from the Baobab pan to Sebanene in three 
days I 

It was a great relief to get to Sebanene again, 
and to have the pleasure of opening all one's back 
mails. The only drawback was that, owing to the 
awfully heavy rains, Sebanene Pool was so full that 
only a few yards separated my hut from the water 
and it can be imagined what the mosquitoes were 
like in consequence . As Batseitsang did not arrive 
the next day I sent out a couple of men to look 
for him, and I am glad to say he eventually turned 
up safe and sound. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

SECOND TRIP TO MABABB 

Second exploring journey to the Mababe Flats — ^Interesting fiuiM 
round Mmpse — Long stretch of open country offsring gRi< 
fiualities for hunting— A red-letter day, foflowed by a poM 
tragedy — ^Abandoning of unknown route in £avour of tbe 
spoor followed on first trip to Mababe— An unexpected feed 
of honey — Living pin-cushions — ^To camp once more. 

I NOW went to Francistown and returned to 
Sebanene again on May 6th, stopping a month there 
doing one thing and another, and then, on 
June 1 4th, I left again for another trip to Mababe. 
I took only my scotch-cart and horses with mc 
this time and no wagon. Travelling souths we soon 
hit the Nata River, which in the rainy season 
empties itself into the great Makalakari salt-pan 
and in the winter dries up, with the exception of 
a few pools. We travelled down the river till we 
were close to the Makalakari, and then branching 
off to the west, soon arrived at a pan called Mmpse 
— a large plain with a few baobab-trees scattered 
over it. Nothing interesting happened till we 
got there , We saw one lion's spoor in the bed of 
the Shua River ( the Nata River is called Shua just 
before entering the Makalakari), which the Bush- 
men thought was four or five days old. These 
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ons live on the wildebeeste which are to be found 

ortli-iMrest of the Shua, and later on in the year, 

rlien all the outside pans have dried up, many of 

bem come down to the Shua to drmk. 

As a rule there is no water at Mmpse in the dry 

»eason^ with the exception of that which is to be 

:ound in a few wells, but now there was a large 

lake quite a mile long by half a mile broad, and 

ducky geese and flamingoes in abundance lived on 

its banks . There must have been hundreds and hun* 

dreds of beautiful flamingoes in one flock, which I 

disturbed by my shots as they came walking slowly 

towards me, with their wings just slightly raised, 

and then, starting to fly, slowly circled off, the pink 

feathers under the wings giving to the whole flock 

a brilliant and picturesque tinge, which the bright 

African sun intensified. In fact one has to see 

for oneself a flock of flamingoes flying to realise 

what a beautiful sight it is. I shot several ducks 

without difficulty, and as they were rolling in fat 

they made a welcome addition to our larder. 

As I wanted some meat for my boys and also 

to try a new pony after game, I took the cart a 

trek to the south of Mmpse towards the Makalakari, 

and outspanned at a small vlei on which there 

were any amount of duck. The next morning I 

went out on horseback, with one after-rider and a 

couple of Bushmen on foot. We saw a hartebeeste 

soon after leaving camp, but I did not try for him, 

as I wanted to find some wildebeeste and give my 

pony a good gallop after them. 

About a couple of miles before coming to the 
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Makalakari the country is very open, and excep 
for a few scattered trees it is quite barren. Tbere 
are also a lot of small stumps with a few withered 
branches sticking out of them, which look ezacdT 
like ostriches in the distance. In fact on osk 
occasion even my Bushmen pointed them out m 
me as such, and it was only by using my glasses 
that I could see they were mistaken. 

On arriving at the edge of this open country ive 
looked carefully to see if there were any wildebeests 
about* We saw one and some springbok a long 
way off and then one solitary wildebeeste about 
four hundred yards off. This animal had just come 
out of a hollow and was grazing towards us. As 
we wanted meat badly for our party I thought it 
best to try and make sure of this one, so, jumping 
off my horse, I stalked him, an intervening bush 
giving me considerable help. I got within about 
one hundred and fifty yards and then shot him. He 
was a very old male indeed, and it was easy to see 
by the scars on his head that he had had his day 
and been turned out of the mob by his younger 
and stronger rivals, so that I think perhaps his 
death was a happy release. 

Whilst cutting him up Motlhanye, the headman 
of the Bushmen at Mmpse, who was with me, 
noticed a mob of wildebeeste about a mile away, 
and, as he begged me very hard to shoot him one, 
saying that he had no meat for himself and his 
people, I decided to go after them. We made a 
very big circle, as I wanted, if possible, to get 
behind the wildebeeste to drive them towards my 
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skxxxjp and prevent them from going in the opposite 
Lirection, across the great Makalakari salt-pan. 
Ve soon got fairly close to the mob. They were 
Jl lying down, with the exception of one which was 
LOtiiig as sentinel. When we were within about 
ive bmidred yards they stood up, and after looking 
Lt us for a few minutes started to canter away. I 
^sLlloped after them. It was the first time my 
pony had seen large game and he was in conse- 
quence rather awkward. He would not go straight 
after the mob but tried to bolt sideways. How- 
ever I soon got him in hand and went again after 
the wildebeeste, which had now split up into 
two divisions, the larger travelling parallel to the 
Makalakari, and the smaller, consisting of about 
six head, making direct for it. As these /latter 
were fairly close to me I went after them, my 
pony now going beautifully. I soon got within 
about a hundred yards and tried to pull up to give 
them a shot, but it took me some little time to do 
this as my pony was rather out of hand, and when 
I had actually dismounted they were too far off for 
me to do any good, so, jumping on again, I went 
after them once more . They were now right on the 
great Makalakari pan, a vast expanse of open 
whiteness, as level as a billiard -table and a perfect 
place to gallop over. Here I soon caught up the 
mob again, but the same thing happened as before, 
for when I got off they were too far away for me 
to do any good. However my pony now was not 
frightened of them, which was the great thing; 
on the contrary, he was as keen as mustard, so 
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that I was quite satisfied, and hoped to turn hin 
into a good shooting horse after a few more galloi^. 
I have shot many wildebeeste on horseback, be 
I have never yet seen a wildebeeste actually blown 
in fact, I don't believe it is possible to run one tz 
a standstill . With a good horse and at full gaUop t 
is not difficult to get close to a mob, and Urn 
either to have a shot from the saddle or to jum: 
off and to have a standing shot, the latter^ I thint 
being the better plan. In a mob they don^t se^: 
to exert themselves to their full power, but to gallo; I 
down or even to get really close to a solitary wild^ I 
beeste is just about one of the hardest jobs a hunte: 
can imdertake. From Mmpse I went on to a pit 
called Tum-Tum. I made my camp there, and tbe 
next day went out for gemsbok, but was unsuccess- 
ful, although I saw a lot of spoor. The day after I 
went out again . I saw six hartebeeste, but did 
not try for them, as I was looking for gemsbol 
only. The following morning I went out again 
early, on horseback, with one after-rider and two 
Bushmen, amongst the latter being one of my own 
boys, Ghansi. The country is wooded for two 
or three miles to the west of Tum-Tum, and 
then it becomes open, with large white pans 
scattered about at intervals. We found some fresh 
spoor in a belt of timber on the edge of one of these 
pans, which we followed up. We had not gone 
far when, looking ahead, I saw three gemsbok 
grazing close to the pan. I called my after-rider 
and then rode carefully towards them. They saw 

us when we were about three hundred yards off 
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and stopped grazing. It was a beautiful sight to 
see these three antelopes silhouetted against the 
blazing white of the pan. We got within another 
fifty yards when they started to run away, but, one 
stopping to look behind, I made a lucky shot from 
the saddle and stopped him, and then, putting my 
horse into a gallop, I went after the other two. 
One of them was a rtialt and the other a female, 
the latter having a beautiful pair of horns. After 
about a mile at racing pace the old gentleman 
seemed to be in difficulties, and went away to the 
right, whilst the other went straight on. I kept 
on after the female as I particularly wanted her 
head. I now pushed my horse to his utmost speed ; 
he went beautifully and never put a foot wrong, 
and in about half a mile I ran my quarry to ^ 
standstill. The poor brute was completely done, 
but she certainly gave me a very fine gallop. I 
might add that she was not heavy in calf. She was 
very old and had a most excellent pair of homs, 
just under 42 inches. 

It was indeed a red-letter day for me, as the 
gemsbok were right on the route from Tum-tum 
to Matomabi, the next place I was going to, so 
that I had only to pick them up as my scotch-cart 
passed instead of sending out miles for them. 

I now sent a Bushman back to tell the boys to 
bring on my cart at once, while we started to 
measure carefully and to skin the gemsbok. This 
we did with the greatest care, as I wanted eventu- 
ally to get them moimted whole. Whilst we were 
skinning the first gemsbok, Ghansi, my Bushman, 
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said he was not feeling well. I had been isk 
cross with him as he kept on taking his ft?. 
away when measuring the buck with the tape, t^ 
letting the tape slip. We all chaiTed him andsL 
that he had eaten too much meat, and was 12^^ 
pig, &c. Shortly after he went away andk 
down, and later two crows flew over him ^ 
croaked. The oldest Bushman with me chaffi^ 
said to him, " Look out I the crows will eat f^ 
When the first buck was skinned I went bad: r: 
my after-rider to the well at Tum-Tmn, and vr 
carefully washed it to remove all blood and t 
We returned to the gemsbok and fomid the a' 
already there. Gbansi was by the cart, walte; 
about, and I asked him how he felt. He saidii 
still felt sick. We outspanned for a short tiff 
and then, loading up the meat, trekked on towait^. 
Matomabi. We outspanned about sundown^' 
belt of timber, where I decided to sleep, andt: 
start again early next morning. Before dmncr| 
called Ghansi and took his temperature. I i^' 
it was between 1 03** and 1 04^ so, thinking he ba- 
a touch of fever, I gave him some quinine <^' 
told him to wrap himself up in his blanket andg 
to bed, and that the next morning he must rii 
in the cart . I was not in the least worried abot 
him, as nearly every week during the fever season 
one or other of my boys had had fever and temp^' 
tures ranging from 103^ to 105% and the ncxto: 
following day they would be up and abouf ^i 
a subnormal temperature. 

We trekked very early the next moroing--*ft ^ 
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litterly cold — and arrived at Matomabi about 

o a .m • Ghansi got off the cart and walked away 

3 the boys' fire. As soon as the cart ¥ras off- 

^aded I took his temperature again and found the 

aercury did not rise at all. This worried me a 

.ttle as I had never seen any one's temperature 

uite so low before. I gave him some brandy 

nd told Sowe, his brother, to cook him some 

orridge. After I had had breakfast I went up 

gain to see how he was. He looked very strange 

nd was supported by his brother Sowe as I put 

Icie thermometer into his mouth. Then to my 

orror I saw he was dying. I shouted for brandy, 

nd just as I poured it into his mouth he died. 

lie other Bushmen rushed up and poured water 

ver his head, but of course with no effect. The 

ight of poor little Sowe holding his brother's thin 

ead arm with a most despairing look of grief on 

is face will always remain with me. I too felt 

ery wretched, as Ghansi had been like a faithful 

.og, following me in all my wanderings during the 

ist two years. He was an excellent boy on spoor, 

nd did not know what fear was. He would follow 

. lion, or leopard,. or anything. We dug a grave, 

.nd, wrapping him up in his blanket, buried him, 

nd then, to make everything complete, we put 

cross at his head. It was the least we could do 

o show our respect for him, and I only wish we 

ouM have done more. I spoke to my boys about 

lim afterwards and they said that he had slept 

»n the two previous nights with his chest exposed* 

They had awakened him and told him to cover it. 
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They also said that he had first complained ^ 
feeling a pain on one side of his chest and then a: 
the other, so that I think he must have died : 
pneumonia. 

This cast a gloom over us, and after spen& 
two more nights at Matomabi I continued r 
trek towards the Mababe Flats. I trekke: 
on to Kangnara, zdA from here instead of goh 
to Kumakum went north to Zandgara or Zox:: 
gara. These pits are about twelve miles frtc 
Kangnara. On opening them up I found tk 
they would give enough water for one span, 
wanted very much to go from here straight aaos^ 
to the Sayo pans, instead of the long, roundaboc 
way via Kumakum, but I had a certain amount u 
difficulty to get a Bushman guide. The Bushms 
at Kangnara swore that they did not know tte 
route, and it was only on my telling them that i: !: 
they did not take me that way I would takj 
them by the very much longer route I knew wcfi 
namely via Kumakum, that they at last confessed 
that they did know the road. I therefore went. 
from Zandgara to a vlei called Gadgara, lyiofl 
almost north, and from there through some terrible ^ 
bush to another vlei called Zaroba. 

I stopped here a couple of days as tbeit 

were a lot of gemsbok and kudu in th^ 

neighbourhood, and then, travelling on once 

more, came to Krombie pits in one trek. These 

pits being of sand, it was with g^eat difficulty that 

I got enough water for my bullocks. The county 

round about here was beautiful for hunting; 
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irstfle and other game were plentiful. I did not 
op long at Krombie, but pushed on to Sayo, which 
reached the next day. 

The afternoon before reaching Sayo I noticed 
iree giraffe a long way ahead. They were stand- 
\g perfectly still and had evidently noticed us. 

pointed them out to my after-rider, and he said 
tiey were trees, but as I had my prismatic glasses 

knew otherwise. As we were short of meat and 
vrere near Sayo I determined that I would have a 
gallop after them. We got within about six hun- 
ired yards before they started to move. I at once 
>ut .spurs to my horse, and, galloping as fast as 
[ could, came up with them in about a mile and a 
lalf and shot one, a)nale. I then sent back for the 
::art, and when that arrived we all set to and cut up 
the giraife, and in a very short time had all the meat 
Loaded up in the scotch-cart. 

We then inspanned and trekked on once more, 

reaching Sayo pans about midnight. These pans 

were full of water and we spent a couple of very 

pleasant days there whilst we cut up the meat. I 

very much wanted to go from here straight across 

to the Mababe, but as none of my Bushmen knew 

that route and as we were all sick and tired of 

hewing our way through thorn-forests, I decided 

to go on my old spoor to Kumha. It was now July 

and my reason for going over this route once more 

was to see how the water in the pits and vleis was 

holding out. 

The afternoon before coming to Dudu we passed 

a bee's nest up in a tree, and I told Soyane and 
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another native to get die honey whilst I wentoi 
ahead with the scotch«-cart. I had not gonefai 
before I shot a wart-hog, when Batseitsang, "^ 
ought to have known better, very stupidly augt 
the animal by the tusk to give the coup de grict 
Unfortunately he was not quite dead and had p 
sufficient life left almost to sever four of Batsei- 
sang's fingers. After having washed the wooii 
with potassium permanganate I patched theme 
as best I could with some bandages we fottB* 
nately had in the cart, and eventually^ I am gb: 
to say, the wounds healed. 

Shortly afterwards the mule and horse I ^ 
left with Sdyane arrived. It was quite evident tht 
they had been stimg by the bees and had broto 
their bridles. Soon afterwards Soyane and the otbcf 
native turned up. They had been frightfully stun? 
and they could hardly see out of their eyes aflit ^ 
add insult to injury, they had been unable to g^^ 
any honey owing to the ferocity of the bees 
Soyane was very vindictive and begged me to alio* 
him to go back early the next morning before the 
bees were awake, in order that he might smob 
them out. To this I gladly consented. The ntf 
morning therefore he went back and, having o^' 
manoeuvred the bees, returned with a good saf^^ 
of delicious honey. 

We had a very pleasant trip to Pandamateob 

and from there I travelled down the Old Hunters 

Road to Sebanene. Nothing of particular intcit^ 

happened except that the dogs found and bap 

a porcupine one night just before coming ^ 
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Flxamasetse. I could not make out at first what 
J:iey had caught till I heard the peculiar rattle 
za^used by the quills of this animal knocking to- 
gether. I tried to get the dogs off^ but was unable 
to manage it till Ranchubu killed the brute with a 
stick. It is no exaggeration to say that the dogs 
resembled pin-cushions, as they were covered with 
quills, which were sticking through their lips and 
all over them. By the aid of a lantern we pulled 
them out, and did the best we could for the wretched 
dogs. The natives ate the porcupine, which they 
relished as a great dainty. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

VAUGHAN-KIRBVS ACCOUNT OF LORD SBLBORKT: 

HUNTING TRIP 

Journey up-country— Discomforts of tnvel by wigon— B^i 
hunting— Quaint dance of Bushmen— Bird-life of tbe di^'* 
Drought and heat — Merit of Bushmen as hunters— H)s^ 
<rf the sandy wastes --^Shooting gemsbok, leedbock, hb 
antelope, and kudu — Passage <rf the Chobe in ctDO^* 
Stalking situtunga on the islands— ScoriMona—Game^in" 
in the bush— Crossing the Zambesi in a gale— Retsm^ 
his Excellency to Livingstone. 

My friend Mr. A. W. Hodson has asked mee 
write a brief account of a shooting trip upon ^^ 
he and I had the honour of accompanying ^ 
Excellency Lord Selbome, B.C. K.G. G.C.M.C 
during the latter months of 1 910. 

The fact that the trip was practically Hi- 
farewell to the hunting-fields of South Ainc^ i^ 
which he had won distinction as a most keen aoc 
energetic sportsman^ invested it with a peculiai^ 
pathetic interest. 

On the morning of Wednesday^ September 

1 9 1 o. Major E . C . F . Garraway> Military Seo^ 

tary, Major Cameron, A.D.C., and the writer (t^ 

porarily appointed to H.E/s staff as hunter p 

taxidermist) left Park Station^ Johannesburg 

the Cape Mail for Warrenton, where it ^ 
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arranged we were to join the High Commis- 
sioner's train on its arrival from the Cape. 

H.E. was somewhat unwell during the early 
portion of the journey, and it was not until 
we were getting well up north that he was able 
to leave his room and give us all greeting. At 
Bulawayo we entrained the ponies which had been 
sent on ahe&d to be '' malined *' in accordance with 
the regulations prescribed by law in respect of 
horses passing through any portion of Rhodesia. 

Saturday, September 25 th, sun-up— Matetsi 
Siding and the end of our rail*joumey at last I 
Here Mr. Hodson met us, and I looked with some 
interest on the spare, well -set -up figure and the 
bronzed, quiet face of our *' guide, philosopher and 
friend '* to be on the coming trip. I knew that he 
had laboured incessantly during several months 
past to ensure its success as far as it was humanly 
possible to do so. But it was not till a later period 
that I realised how thoroughly and efficiently he 
had applied himself to his task. 

At the siding two light vehicles with mule-teams 
awaited us, and into these we quickly dumped' all 
the light impedimenta which we had brought up 
by rail, the heavy baggage having gone on with the 
wagon-convoy from Francistown to Pandamatenka 
a month before. 

A ride of about forty miles lay before us ere 

we could reach our main camp, at that place, so 

we moved off without any delay, the whole party 

being mounted. One thing and another, however, 

prevented us from making such good time as we 
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had anticipated, so although we only halted oooe k 
was getting quite late when we readied a faim- 
house occupied by a Dutchman, still swne twdn 
miles distant from Pandamatenka. A short way , 
back on the road one of the ponies had coUapsei 
so H .£ . decided to stay here for the ni|^ht^ and i 
somewhat loose camp, was quickly made. We 
heard reports of the presence of lions in the vicimtj. 
probably due to the fact that a large numbcsr d \ 
cattle were quarantined here for East Coast fever, s 
Our camping-ground was not much to bra£^ about ; 
being very stony and quite shelterless, and thoqgi '. 
all hands turned to to collect firewood it was bc^ 
a scraggy lot at the best. 

We found ourselves short of blankets, and more 
than one individual was to be seen at a later hour 
prowling round with a make-believe assumptioD | 
of innocent unconcern, but in reality keenly bent \ 
on securing one extra covering. Before tumisg > 
in Garraway and Hodson went to inspect tbe ; 
pony we had left on the road, but found that 
it was already dead. A start in the sharp 
coolness of the early morning enabled us to 
reach Pandamatenka at an eariy hour. About 
a mile out of camp H.£. was met by a small 
mounted escort of Bechuanas under the leader- 
ship of the chief Seghome Khama. They gare 
him the customary salute and accompanied him to 
the camp. 

Here we found the wagons dmwn up on a care- 
fully cleared piece of ground under the lee of a 

low, ragged, sparse-bushed spur of the Pandama* 
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:enka Hills. The tents were conveni^itly pitched, 

X large wagon *sail awning erected^ fires lit, and 

3. little group of the B.P. native police drawn up 

to salute H.E., while the dusky, figures of the camp- 

boys flitting to and fro combined to form a 

cliarming picture of veld life. 

Pandamatenka was a household name in the old 

days of the Matabililand hunters and traders, and 

-^vas a favourite rendezvous of Selous, George Wood, 

and other well-known pioneers. It was here that 

George Westbeech, best known of the Zambesi 

traders, had his headquarters, and the ruins of his 

old store are still standing. The place is also 

closely, associated with the past history of the 

bloodthirsty Matabili, as it was through this district 

that a portion of Lo Bengula's ill •fated impi passed 

on its return from the disastrous attack upon the 

Batawani of the Botletli River in 1885. 

There was a good deal to be done here in the 

way of repacking the wagons and generally fixing 

things up for the intended start that afternoon, so 

while this was proceeding and H.E., seated in the 

shade of the awning, was holding an interview with 

Seghome upon tribal matters, we could inspect the 

wagons, &c., which were to carry our party and 

belongings through the dreaded thirst -country. 

A full -tent spring-wagon^ comfortably furnished 

and drawn by a specially selected span of Seg- 

home's oxen, was H.£.'s " flagship." It possessed 

the inestimable advantage of pulling light, but also 

the great disadvantage of* being too low on its 

wheels, so that later on, when sampling some of 
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Hodson*s highways through the mopane forests !> 
voof'Stel sought and invariably found maiiy i 
stump that higher vehicles passed over. 

The largest conveyance we had was styled Noai 
Ark. It was a heavy half -tent buck-wagr^^f ^^"| 
bining the maximum of solidity with the xninim^^ 
of passenger comfort. This story dates bad 
good while now, but those racking jars and jc^ 
those excruciating back-wrenches, are as of ye^j 
day. The grinding, creaking, groaning bumpiD^i 
of its progress constituted the altima thule of tortoi? - 
A row of ill -corked water-bottles depended fra^. 
the fore part of the tent-roof, boots and leggiqf 
hung by their laees and straps from the tent-bor: 
like bats from the roof of a cave, shot-guns ad 
rifles dnunmed against the sides, field-glasses 
helmets, cartridge -bags, bandoliers, and other 
articles too numerous to detail, all found tempor- 
ary lodgment somewhere, and when the ark started 
buck -jumping over fallen timber or dried mud- 
flats the htunan occupants of that tent had as i 

■ 

exciting time. 

An old Boer tent -wagon— minus the tent, which I 

had been left in charge of the thorn-bushes oo • 

the road up from Francis town — a scotch -cart, 

Water-carts, which we christened tumbrils, and 

whose alarming boomings and drummings when 

half empty and on rough ground could be heard 

afar and were only endured because of their utility— j 

these merit no description. Last but not least was 

Hodson's own scotch-cart. Strongly constructed 

and full -tented, it had seen much service with him. 
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4 p .m • Inspan I Tents are struck, portmanteaux, 
boxes, camp-beds, chairs, all are bundled up on to 
the wagons ; Seghome has bidden a respectful good- 
bye to the Great White Chief, and is now moving 
oS with his retinue towards his own wagons ; oxen 
grunt and shift restlessly in the yokes, the leaders 
moving from one to another and tying up a loose 
rein or neck-strap here and there, while the drivers 
finally and critically inspect the voor '-slags of 
their long whips ; horses are saddled up ; the order 
"Forward" is given. Then, as slowly the great 
convoy serpent uncoils itself and straightens out its 
length along the track leading south by west to- 
wards Dudu, the surroimding hills echo — as oft- 
times before — the harsh cries of the drivers and 
the sharp cracking of whips, the jolting of wagon - 
wheels, and the clank of bit and stirrup-iron • We 
trekked through the night, as it was a far cry to 
our objective — water — and the road was vile. At 
dawn on September 27th we readied the Dudu vlei, 
where we foimd water, and where the first hunting 
trophies were secured, H.E. bagging a magnifi- 
cent eland bull, whilst Cameron, accompanied by 
Hodson, galloped down another one . H •£ .'s party, 
including the writer, a good native after -rider, 
Seba-ha, a hunter, and several Bushmen, rode some 
distance north-west from camp before sighting any- 
thing, but at last a fine troop of some twenty eland, 
with a splendid bull amongst them, gave us the 
chance we wanted. It was but a momentary 
glimpse of dun hide and the flash of a pair of 

long horns that I caught, simultaneously with a 
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whispered ejaculation from Seba^ha, for the elaod 

had been standing below wind of the spoor, aid 

made off instantly, kicking up a great dust asc 

sticking to some very thick bush. ** Come ol 

sir I " and away we go 1 The pace set by the com 

was hard, but before we had covered quite tv: 

miles it was evident the bull was done, as twk? 

he evinced a desire to stand but was ur^^ed on bf 

the frightened cows. Then the troop, came roucci 

half -right, dipped into a low hollow, out of wbid 

they raced in open order still bearing^ to tte ; 

right . This was our opportunity, and, riding ver 

wide, I was enabled to get abreast of the bull, whid 

at once left the troop and a moment later recdvec 

a three-quarter shot, which brought him to a stand 

a little farther on. 

Again H.E.'s rifle was levelled and the bull 

received his death shot. On examining him it was 

evident that H.£. had secured a prize. I had 

judged that he carried an exceptionally good head, 

but was not prepared to find it as good as the 

tape measure proved it to be. I cannot just now 

recall the actual length of the horns, but I know 

they were not far off a record . They were long and 

beautifully even, though not very massive. During 

the day I saw several drongo shrikes {DicrurBS 

afer) and a few long-tailed bush shrikes {Euro- 

cephalus anguUimens). A pair of black tits ( Paras 

niger or, judging from the size, probably, Xaniho- 

stomas) were noticed during an off -saddle, busily 

engaged in a neighbouring thicket. I also saw 

some of these birds at the oamp. Little parties of 
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^rionops talacoma were frequently seen ; they fly 
ciore deliberately and keep to lower bush than 
Sig modus, which they very nearly resemble. In 
:lie afternoon H.E. went up the river-bed on foot, 
^nd we saw, but failed to get a shot at, a single roan 
untelope. There was quite a lot of lion -spoor about, 
3f recent date, also spoor of gemsbok, roan, sable 
and eland. But the water supply was limited and 
in^e had perforce to leave this good piece of hunting 
ground. We therefore trekked next day to Gehundi, 
passing through well -timbered country, and keep- 
ing a general course slightly east of south. Here 
we found a fair supply of water in a reedy vlei, 
in what appeared to be an old river-bed. A sable 
antelope was added to the bag this day* We made 
a camp here for a couple of days, as there was 
evidence of the presence of game, and moreover 
some " pickle *' had to be made for the purpose 
of curing the masks of such game as had been shot . 
H.E. secured another good eland bull here, and 
Cameron and Hodson brought in a good roan 
antelope. Our Bushmen were thus provided with 
a sufficiency of that which these poor fellows prize 
beyond everything else except, perhaps, water, viz., 
fresh meat ; and a stroll round the little encamp- 
ments which they had formed in all sorts of out- 
of-the-way nooks and comers, and where their 
women-folk and children had congregated, would 
convince the visitor that perfect happiness and con- 
tentment there reigned. 

During the afternoon Hodson informed H.E. 

that he had arranged a Bushman dance to be given 
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in honour of the " Great Chief." We had w&^ 
an important headman of these Masarwa Busbms 
in the person of Inkabiki^ quite one of the bet' 
native himters I ever met.. He seemed to bcij 
stouter, stronger-built fellow than the majority a: 
his compatriots, and was docile, willingj and goo(!- 
tempered. He it was who engineered this dans 
and subsequently took a leading and perspiii^ 
part in the weird manoeuvres and bodily4 contortke 
which characterise such functions. 

Night has fairly settled down on the camp,^ 
oxen placidly chewing the cud, and our nags enjoy- 
ing ,their evening feed of grain. Little dandnji 
points of light flicker and gleam fitfully amcHigst ik 
surrounding bushes, marking the separate encainp' 
ments of the police, the wagon-boys, and the varioe 
Bushman families. Overhead in the vast ind^ 
hollow of the sky a silvery moon sails silenth 
amongst myriad star*worlds ; the ever-prcstfc 
voices of the night are drowned by the hum asc 
murmur of the large camp. 

In the chosen arena the Terpsichorean devoted [ 

are already footing it vigorously to an acccHnpa^)' 

ing rhythmic chant supplied by the women-f^^ 

standing on the other side in a double line. 1^ 

many contortions indulged in by the perfonncis 

were amusing by reason of their absurdity; ^ 

the tout ensemble of facial gestures, bodily writt* 

ings (continued till the perspiration rolled do^ 

in streams, and Masarwa " bouquet " becai»^ 

unpleasantly pungent), of monotonously reiterated 

chant and hand-clapping, the stamping feet ^ 
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ising 4ust, was wild and weird in the extreme. I 
Lave very, little doubt that the dance almost 
hroughout is in reality a sort of tableau vivant, or 
nore correctly a series of tableaux vivants. For 
nstance, it is certain that much of it was sugges- 
ively lewd in character, while other portions 
ipparently. portrayed the movements of die lion 
3r leopard and other wild creatures. 

On September 30th Garraway, accompanied by 
Hodson, secured a very old " blue bull ** eland, 
galloping him down, as did Cameron and Hodson 
on a previous occasion. This bull was unfortu- 
nately too old in the tooth to make a handsome 
head-trophy, the horns being but short and uneven, 
though they were particularly massive. 

I was much struck by the comparatively low 
condition of all the eland we shot on this trip. 
Of course these animals are never in really prime 
condition between mid-October and mid-Decem- 
ber ; but this was only the end of September, yet 
they were all decidedly ** poor " — that is, for eland, 
and the meat was consequently much below its 
average excellence. 

On this day H.E. met with no luck, although we 
rode far afield . In the neighbourhood of this camp 
I remarked quite an unexpected number of birds. 
The aggravatingly noisy white-quilled bustard 
{Otis afroides) was very conmion, and I saw one 
specimen of Otis ca^rulescenSy apparently a rare 
bird here. Guineafowl and francolin were numer- 
ous. Both the red and yellow-billed hombills were 
seen and several parties of helmet shrikes 
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(Prlonops). Here I secured the only spMK 
of the lanner falcon {Falco biarmicus) seen ontbt 
trip — indeed, there was a marked absence c 
raptorial birds throughout the whole route totiu 
Mababe. An occasional bataleur eag^e, and te 
and there a yellow-billed kite were seen, hut: 
was a rare occurrence. Bird life generally « 
more abundant at this camp than at any otte:[ 
spot we passed through east of the Mababe. Tbe:^! 
were large flocks of waxbills, a good many weave- j 
birds, and the beautiful crimson -breasted sbm 
{Laniarias atrococcineus) was frequently met whl 

We broke up camp on the following M 
October ist, and retraced our outward route fne 
Dudu as far as Tree i8, where we left the olfl 
track and headed towards the setting sun, <^ 
course lying a little south of west. Our objecw 
was Gwecko, a far trek through heavily-timtew 
but waterless country. Thanks to Hodson's fot^ 
thought, an excellent track had been cut through 
the thickest portions of the bush, so we ^wen? 
spared the annoying delays we should otherwise 
have encountered. 

No large game was seen on the road ; in fact, 
most of these treks were remarkable for the dear® 
of mammal and bird life. Birds of a few restricted 
species I met with even in the very dryest areas, 
many miles from any known water. Those of t^^ 
frequent occurrence were three fly-catchers— 5^^' 
dornis mariquensis, Alseonax adusta, and a HyU(^ 
spec, incert. I did not secure one of these latt^; 
for, though I saw quite a number, it was always 
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at an moppotttine moment. I have no doubt as 
to the genus, as I know it well from Mozambique, 
but these birds appeared to have a good deal of 
white on the tail*-feathers, which makes one un* 
certain as to the species. A honey-guide (probably 
Indicator sparmanni), the drongo (Dicrurus afer\ 
the diamond sparrow (Petronia petroneUa) and the 
yellow-billed hombill ( Lophoceros leacometas) were 
also met with in the dry tracts, and there wtere 
doubtless three or four species of Cisiicola, of 
which however I secured only one for identifica- 
tion, vizw the common Cisiicola terrestrts. 

We reached the Gwecko pits late in the evening 
of October 2nd, after a laborious all-night trek 
the night before. 

The water-supply at Gwecko was fairly good, 
and was obtainable from pits which Hodson and 
his Bushmen had dug. They had left some shovels 
in one of the holes when last at this spot, and 
we now found them all more or less chewed up 
by lions, whose spoor was plainly visible on all 
sides. The. following day being Sunday, we rested 
over at this camp, and here Cameron, who Was a 
good shot, secured the first gemsbok, a magnificent 
cow, carrying a grand head with 42^-inch horns. 
The successful sportsman rode into camp with his 
trophy over the saddle-bow, and as at this moment 
H.E. was conducting Divine service we will draw 
a curtain over the scene 1 

Off again next day, October 4th, still heading 
in a westerly direction. Once more we courted 
the dreary expanses of arid^ burning sand and the 
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waving leagues of grass -covered plain, 

surface moisture, over which at tirnes a hot ^ 

swept like a sirocco, blinding and blasting, h 

which, at others, lay in the breathless, palpitats; 

heat of the tropic sun, and where oft^i the la^ 

wonderful mirage effects might be witnesac 

sandy tracts, spreading savannas, stretches ^ 

dense stunted bush and low, monotonous inofBS 

forest, all alike in their perplexing sameness, tl^ 

oppressive silence, their vast continuity, and wte 

certain death from starvation and thirst awaits ^ 

man who ventures to wander far afield withooti 

reliable and competent guide. 

Quite apart, of course, from the fact that this o- 

pedition was organised by H .E. the High Comn^ 

sioner, who was held in deep respect and aSec^ 

by the native tribes, and to whom glad and willi* 

service was always rendered, it is certain tbit^ 

owcid our successful passage of this dreaded thirst' 

land mainly to the fact that the confidence aoc I 

goodwill of the Masarwa Bushmen had bees 

gained . Not alone were they rendering service c j 

their Great Chief, but they were under the ordff^J 

of Hodson, whom they knew and trusted. ^| 

herein lay the secret of our success, because as ^ . 

race they are of a timid and suspicious iiatui^| 

so much so that even Hodsoo one day adInitt^,J 

to me : " It was a toss-up that day at Geia^. 

whether they would meet us as arranged, ^ 

whether, their suspicions aroused, they would "f 

away into the desert, where any pursuit would o^ 

hopeless, and thus leave us in the lurch altog^th^' 
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Fortunately for us, they played their parts most 
faithfully and thoroughly. It is perhaps not easy 
for the reader to grasp the real inwardness of the 
difficulties we encountered and the imminence of 
the danger we courted in attempting to cross the 
" thirst " at this particular time of the year. We 
were travelling and hunting in the hottest and most 
trying season — before the rains commenced. The 
usual dryness of the country was thus accentuated, 
for the heat was dreadful at times. I can recall 
occasions when the whole '' outfit *' could do 
nothing but lie down and melt in the scrappy shade 
of the low mopane-trees, while overhead the coppery 
sun blazed furiously out of a hard chalk-blue sky, 
and the furnace-heat which it gave forth almost 
boiled the few precious drops of water in our 
flasks, rendered spirits ufidrinkable, and caused rifle- 
barrels, wagon-tyres, and trek-chains to become 
as molten metal. And when the wagons moved on 
— for we dared not delay— the jaded spans toiling, 
oh ! so painfully, in the yokes, the deep, hot sand 
hissed and seethed around the t3rres in burning 
wisps like so many fiery snakes ; and our weary 
nags, limp and spiritless, seemed as if they must 
inevitably collapse imder the burden of their riders . 
Hodson, with his great knowledge of the 
country, had been opposed to the suggestion that 
H .£. should undertake the trip under these circum- 
stances. That disaster, complete and irretrievable, 
would have fallen upon us had the Bushmen not 
played their part, or had the meagre supply of 

water in the pits failed^ or the oxen and horses 
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given in^ is indisputable^ and such a 

is awful to contemplate. 

The bush was very dense dtiring this day 

journey, and in one part we passed through a te 

stretch considerably broken up l>y old, dry pis. 

or depressions, which for a few brief wedcs durs 

the rains had undoubtedly held w^ter, but weie do* 

dry as a bone. In places these hollows appeaisc 

in such close contiguity one to another as t: 

make it appear that long ago, far back perhaps: 

the womb of time, surface streams had run throo^ 

these now arid wastes. In the vicinity pf tsas? 

of these we encountered great masses of gorgeoosh 

flowering trees, bearing a delicious but heavy 

perfume. I can scarcely remember haviiig ^ 

anywhere— not even in Central Africa — ^within » 

similarly restricted area so magnificent a disfU) 

of wild flowers. We off -saddled on the edge d 

one of these depressions under a canopy ^ 

flowering branches and Lord Selbome toct 

some snapshots of the scene. Here — as in many 

other absolutely dry spots in which, during (^ 

hunting excursions, we halted to give the hoiscs 

a roll and partake of some refreshment ourselves- 

we, or rather our water-flasks, were assailed k 

legions of small bees, a variety apparently pecuba^' 

to this desert coimtry. They would mass rouDfl 

the flasks in such numbers and so effectually that 

it was not an easy matter to steal a drink from 

them I In this particular spot the presence of tbes^ 

flower-masses might easily account for that of ^ 

bees, but in most of the places where we ^acoofl- 
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tered them there was not a flower to be seen^ and 
their sudden appearance was little short of mar- 
vellous. It is cause for wonder, too, that these 
insects should have been able thus to discover the 
presence of the water in the corked bottles— pre- 
sumably smell alone could be the sense by which 
they found out the existence of so infinitesimal 
a supply of fluid in the midst of the surrounding 
vastness— unless indeed that vague but real sense 
we call instinct was the motive-power directing 
their actions. 

During the day we saw a small troop of wild 
dogs, the only ones met with on the trip. We 
were approaching one of the above-mentioned de- 
pressions, on the near margin of which grew / a 
thick patch of thorny bush. Through the outside 
branches I distinctly saw a hairy object move, but 
before I could warn H.£. the dogs sprang out. 
There were some fine beasts amongst them, and 
all were darker than the usual yellowish*cx>ated 
run of these animals. Unfortunately H.£. failed 
to secure a specimen before they were out of sight 
in the surrounding bush. Another rough night's 
trek accomplished, and in the morning of Octo- 
ber 5th we drew up in the shelter of some fine 
trees at Kwabi, having throughout held a generally 
westerly course. Again our water supply lay in 
Hodson's pits, and though it tasted all right looked 
risky stuff to wash in. 

There was evidently a fair sprinkling of gemsbok 

in this locality, and during the day we sighted a 

couple after a laborious stalk, but unfortunately 
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H.E. failed to score. Next day Cameron, widite 
usual luck, was successful in bringing his seco^- 
to bay, this time a bull ; but H.E/s bad iottm 
when dealing with these animals seemed to d(^ 
his steps, for he again failed to turn to account a 
chance which offered at these beautiful beasts. 

As H.E. had expressed a wish to try the expcrij 
ment of sleeping out one night near the gemsbok; 
haunts in the hope of catching them outside tbe i 
bush at daylight, we returned to camp early. After 
dinner, in pursuance of H.E.'s plan, we started otn 
for our night's march, taking a blanket each Bd 
the necessary food and water, and accompanied b; 
the after-rider, Saba-ha, and Inkabitsi^ with a fev 
other natives. Thus we fared forth into the voic^ 
less bush, under the starlit night. We headed 
generally in the direction in which we had seen 
the gemsbok in the morning and occasionally 
passed remembered landmarks. But how those 
Bushmen ever found their way to the desired spot 
is a mystery 1 

I have had no experience of Bushmen apait 
from that afforded me upon this trip, so am not 
in a position to draw comparisons with any autho- 
rity. In boyhood's days the North Americas 
aborigine held an imrivalled position in my niiBQ 
as the most skilful exponent of the art of spooriog 
and of woodcraft generally. I have since been 
told that in this respect he is no whit superior to 
the African native. I have had much experience- 
lasting through the greater part of a lifetime-ot 

these latter— that is, of the Kaffirs as distinct U(^ 
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e Bushmen— in East, Central, and South Africa, 
id. vrliilst two of them — ^the one a Yao of Central 
frica, the other a Swazi — stand out, facile 
nncipes, amongst the many good ones I have 
:ioivn, I have come to the conclusion that there 
; very little to choose between the good hunters 
ad spoorers of any tribe. These Bushmen are 
xcellent fellows at the work, and possess in a 
Ligli degree the inestimable qualities of patience 
nd perseverance ; but I had no chance of witness - 
ng any spooring of special difficulty performed 
>y them such as might enable me to draw a 
:oxnparison. 

But in some other respects the Bushman 
is the more satisfactory man to work with, 
as he possesses a more tractable and docile nature 
than the Kaffir, and is far less self-assertive. 
Moreover I should judge him easily the superior 
of the ordinary hunting Kaffir in ability to find his 
way about in a dense, wild country. Whatever 
may be the nature of this almost supernatural 
intuition, it is certainly very marvellous and useful. 
Arrived at our halting*place, the horses were 
picketed and fed, and H,E. was very soon '* down 
to it,'* with a saddle for a pillow, the sandy soil 
forming a comfortable mattress, after the pre- 
caution was taken of scooping out a hollow for 
the hip-bone. 

At earliest dawn next day we were again on 
the move, but, with the exception of an eland bull, 
which ran out within seventy yards of us, we saw 

nothing until just after the sun rose. Delaying 
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for a few moments behind the rest^ I saddesh 
spotted a gemsbok about a mile away on £ 
opposite ridge. The gromid was perfectly ope 
between us, and it was quite evident that our ejstj 
chance of approach was by stalking, and very caz^ • 
ful stalking at that. Our arrangements weni 
quickly made ; taking only one boy with us, asJ 
leaving the rest with the ponies concealed amopg» 
the bushes on the ridge, we gained the sheice 
of the hollow between the two ridges with ease . 
Thence the real work commenced, as we asceDdcdl 
the long, open slope, and it was really a vent 
pretty piece of stalking. But when we got witbs , 
range we discovered that the game — there wen j 
four gemsbok— were feeding in low, thickish bust 
quite sufficient at times to conceal thenx from om 
view. I am afraid that after all, in my anxietj 
for H.£.'s success, I may have contributed some- 
thing towards his failure. H.]£. appearing to delay 
somewhat over his shot, I thought it was due to 
his not seeing sufficient of the buck to enable him 
to get on* I was very slightly higher than fat 
but could see perfectly, so I whispered to Inm 
to come to my position. Unluckily I did this jus . 
as H.E. pressed his trigger, and thus, I fear, pd : 
him off somewhat. The gemsbok dashed <^ ; 
towards the forest, but three of them stood agam 
inside, one making a lovely picture as he turned . 
broadside and halted in a little opening, where 
the level rays of the sim shone upon his glossy 
hide and caused him to appear like a creatuit 

fashioned in silver* Another shot was no more 
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uceessful ; the Fates Were unpropitious and we 

iltima-tely rode back into camp without our 

^emsbok. It was a great disappointment to H.E., 

\ kxiow^ but I am fairly certain that I felt it far 

iiore keenly* 

Tlie state of the water in the pits «now pre-* 

::l\xded all possibility of our remaining at this camp 

uiy longer. There was nothing to be done there* 

bore but to span in and resume our trek towards 

the Mababe. Before quitting Kwabi, however^ I 

would mention that here again there was quite 

an accession to the amoimt of bird-life we had 

recently met with. The most noticeable forms were 

the rollers {Coraciidce), of which I determined the 

following species : Cor ados caudatus, C. mosant' 

bicas, and Eurystomus afer, these latter scarce. 

In the hope of finding a little water en roide 

with which to assist our thirsty spans^ we held 

a course south-west by south towards the Kumha 

pits at Tree 7. Fortunately there was a little water 

here^ also large numbers of f rancolin ( spec, incert )^ 

so we were enabled to refresh our animals and 

push on again in a westerly direction to Tree 6, 

which we reached about midnight and there 

camped. 

Next day^ October 8th, the going was bad 

indeed, but we stuck to it, pne weary mile after 

another, still keeping west till we reached Tree 2, 

where our course was altered to north-west, and 

early in the afternoon of the 9th we reached 

Gondgara pan, which held a plentiful supply (by 

comparison) of indifferent water. We were now 
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on the confines of the Mababe Elats, and mi^ 
evening H .£. secured a sassaby witli a long shx 
The pursuit of another which was wounded diticms. 
us till late, and it was already dark when i^ 
reached camp. On the following day^ Sunday, v^ 
inspanned and trekked towards the Mababe passka 
through a good deal of big timber and over stssi 
cruel stretches of dry black turf, inhere oii 
Noah's Ark rolled and lurched, sta^giered as: 
htu-led itself about with crash and clamour^ zd 
the tumbrils boomed out a noisy challen^r^ to tb 
listening game. 

On the morning of Monday, October nib, ^ 
reached Selous' old camp on the Mababe 9iti 
Hodson added an impala ram to the bag. in tfe 
afternoon he accompanied H.£. to the flats, where 
the latter made some excellent shooting and secured 
three sassaby, all bulls, one of which carried a 
particularly good head. I would like to describe \ 
the Mababe in a manner that should present a trot : 
picture of what it is like ; but all people do sot j 
see alike, and the personal element must always be | 
reckoned with. I could only see it as my o^ ) 
vision permitted me; I can only record tbe 
impression left upon my own mind. 

Writing of impressions, there were two forced 

upon me on this trip which stand out in startling 

contrast to a mass of the somewhat commonplace. 

One was the mystery of the vast sandy wastes, 

waterless and silent, through which we travelled ) 

a country which can only thus be described, yet 

which, in a sense, is the very antithesis of a waste 
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or a desert as these words are generally under- 
stood. Waterless, or nearly so, for nine months in 
the year, so far as the supply of surface fluid is 
concerned, it certainly is, yet it is clothed with 
luxuriant grass and forest throughout its vast 
extent, whilst frequently occur spots of such 
verdurous loveliness that one finds it hard to con- 
ceive that in these green, bosky hollows no cool 
fountains gush forth to form rippling silver 
streamlets flowing amongst the tender saplings 
and the rough-barked trees of older growth. The 
other impression I received at early sunrise on the 
Mababe Flats. It helps nothing towards a realisa- 
tion of that scene to say that the shape of these 
flats is roughly circular, that their greatest length 
and breadth are so many miles respectively and 
so many square miles their superficial area. 

If the spirit of sentiment is deliberately banished 
from, or has no place in, the mind of the observer, 
then will he surely miss the spirit of the scene ; 
his eyes will but behold the conunonplace ; its 
beauties are not for him. Such an one would 
be satisfied if the above statistics were filled up 
and it was stated that the Mababe is a plain sur- 
roimded by forest and forming a reedy marsh in 
its centre, this marsh at its southern extremity 
gradually resolving itself into three or four well- 
defined streams, which, flowing south, join one 
another as they leave the marsh, and together form 
the Mababe River. But few, if any, of these facts 
were known to me when I saw it on that lovely 
spring morning. What did its shape, its length, and 
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breadth matter when to the seeing eye it possessed 
neither ? And therein lay its charm I Far i 
distance of perhaps a mile and a half or two nflc 
in front and half a mile on either side, i 
presented, with more or less distinctness^ ceitak 
natural features of rare beauty, but beyond te 
— there might be nothing at all, or there might bt 
a hundred miles of similar natural features, but tix ' 
eye could not see it, could see nothings bcycwii. 
the mysterious atmospheric limit of the scene— see 
the wondrous play of light, the dancing- shimmer 
of the silver-crowned papyrus, the lustrous gleams 
of green and gold on the marsh -reeds, the rvi 
depth of the nearer shadows, and the perfect bleed- 
ing of all this riotous colouring into the pale bines 
and pearly greys of distance I Nowhere is Ac 
scene spoiled by clear-cut definition ; the sense of 
breadth and atmosphere — which is the very iife I 
and soul of pictorial effect — pervades the whole, ' 
accentuated by the presence of gaudy filaments of 
mist, ethereal in their delicacy, soft but coldly white 
where yet the sun has not kissed them, and blush* 
ing rosily where touched by the salute of the rismg 
day -god. Farther out, these floating wisps aie . 
mustering in companies, in regiments, in battalions, i 
till they form a thinly opaque cloud and wall— the '^ 
mystery limit of this wonderful scene . Behind lies , 
a blackish-green belt of forest, in the foreground } 
and middle distance opal gleams of flashing light 
from stream and backwater, lagoon and lakelet, 
embosomed in the lush green reeds which extend 

" Far to left, and far to righti 
In broken gletuns of distant Iight|" 
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till they, too, lose their individuality in a flat wash 
of colour veiled by gold and ambfer mists . To the 
right, extending from a dark, thickly-wooded pro- 
montory far into the reeds till it enters the 
playground of the sunbeams, a broad belt of 
richly-coloured vegetation catches the slanting rays 
and produces an effect of almost unnatural beauty. 
So rich and vivid is the colouring that it looks 
for all the world like a band of molten yellow 
gold and one can scarcely conceive that it can 
be other than burnished metal. 

The magnificent wealth of bird-life which finds 
a home in and around this enchanted spot a)dds 
in no small degree to the beauty of the entrancing 
scene. Aerial forms — appearing in the distance 
and through the mist-veil like winged flecks of 
mother-of-pearl — wheel and circle, rise and dip, and 
rise again, cross and re -cross in majestic flight 
over the farthest visible portion of the marsh. 
Arrow-like shapes dart athwart the green and gold 
in all directions, while living snoMrflakes rise from 
the lush depths, flutter, and settle again out of 
sight. Later on in the day, when the contrasts of 
light and shade grow sharper, and the fiery sun 
tears away the enshrouding veil, till one object 
after another is revealed with painfully sharp dis- 
tinctness, the vague, aerial forms of the morning 
become recognised as pelicans, cranes, and storks, 
the darting arrows as duck, teal, and wigeon, and 
the snowflakes as egrets. But this picture is not 
that of the Mababe as I shall ever recollect it. 

To resume. On the morning ol October 12th 
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ehota hazri — consisting of a plate of ponridgeaat 

milk and a cup of coffee— was served at an ar 

hour, it being H.E/s intention — acting upcmfe 

advice of local natives— to skirt the reeds of i > 

marsh in the hope of meeting a belated lion (xib 

way to this sanctuary after a night out amongst tbj 

game on the edge of the forest. And we b: 

not ridden much over a couple of miles from car 

when we noticed a straggling band of sassaby, fee: 

ing on a little piece of rising ground^ about a in^ 

ahead of us . A few minutes later we saw a Ur? 

object moving in the direction of the main rwe 

behind a partial screen of heavy unbumt vefe& 

tion . For an instant it stopped, then, as it mo«c 

on again, after a quick glance in our dixtc^ 

we laiew from the thick, humpy appearance o: 

the shoulders and the long, low body that it »* 

the object of our search, a full-grown male Boe 

The brute, however, was over four himdred yar^ 

distant when we saw him, and was moving rapi^? 

and, as bad luck would have it, the ground wte^ 

lay between us was of an impossible nature, bei^ 

covered with low, matted reeds, through which tfe i 

sharp, bayonet -like stakes of the old burnt rcci 

protruded, thus forming a perfect chevaax-di-f^ 

We did all we could, but it availed nothing, and tte 

one grand chance of securing the splendid beast v^" 

lost, as he got across the open ground before Hi 

could reach the spot . Later on we left the mais- 

and re-entered the forest, on the edge of ^^^^ 

we got in amongst some impala, and on our retur^ 

towards camp sighted a warthog. Cameron ^ 
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: cured a wUdebeeste and a reedbuck during 
le day. 

In the afternoon we spanned in and trekked 
L a south-westerly direction towards Tree 1 1 on 
le Mababe River, and got into some excessively 
eavy bush during the night. Next morning, 
October 13th, as the wagons were inspanning, 
[.C and I set out in a southerly direction with 

few^ native followers. We soon found fresh 
udu -spoor coming up from the marsh, which we 
ertainly should have followed up, considering how 
carce these fine antelope are. Riding along an 
LOur later through some thickish bush not far to 
he left of the wagon-track, a splendid old roan 
)ull — not seeing us evidently, but alarmed by the 
iistant sound of the oncoming convoy — came 
\uietly out from the bush on our right straight 
owards us. He made a beautiful picture in the 
naoming simlight as he picked his way through 
the leafy screen, in which he was at times half- 
hidden from view. When H.E. saw him he at once 
jumped to the ground. The movement attracted 
the bull's attention instantly — for he was then not 
more than forty yards away — and, turning short 
to the right, he dashed off at great speed. Too 
late, however, for H.E. made a pretty snap shot at 
him, the bullet breaking his neck and bringing 
him down on the spot. The skin was in very fine 
condition and H.E. most kindly presented me with 
the head. 

Meanwhile Hodson, riding ahead of the convoy 

and hearing the shot^ galloped up, and was thus 
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able to stop the scotch-cart in time to gel c" 
animal loaded on it. Another reedbuck was a 
added to the bag this day. 

Our new camp at Tree 1 1, w^hich we read?: 
on the i3th^ was a most undesirable one, fort:^ 
marsh mosquitoes came down upon us in their e! 
of thousands, making life generally miserable ::, 
sleep impossible « The following^ morning ^ 
more reedbuck were laid out, H.E. and Garn^J 
and Cameron accounting for them. H.£. ^ 
added a young lichi > ram to the bag. It ^ 
rather singular about this ram ; it was a f^ 
one, with horns about sixteen inches in leaf 
and when it jumped up from the long grass ^ 
both took it for a reedbuck, carryingr ^w cra> 
tionally good head. Of course we gave cto 
and H.E. gave it a good shot as it stood under 
low tree . When he ultimately secured it, it ^^ 
to find that his victim was a young lichi ram, ^ 
that the head, which would have been very tsi 
for a reedbuck, was of course insignificant for i^} 
former. 

A reedbuck ram which H.E. secured affordefi-. 
very pretty piece of shooting. We saw a coupj 
of these buck feeding amjong some scaftemf 
patches of reeds, so dismounted and tried to staij 
them . On reaching the vicinity of the spot whe^^! 
we last saw them, we discovered that the ewe W 
moved on some distance, the ram having probabt!| 
lain down — as he was nowhere visible. We c^\ 
forward again after our first inspection, when sua* 

' For QCthogrBphy i»r p* 295. 
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denly the old ram sprang up almost at our feet 
and dashed off at top speed. He had to get clear 
of the reeds, however, before a shot was possible, 
and then H.E. missed hun. The buck turned more 
broadside, going faster than ever, when with his 
left barrel H.£. caught him in the neck and bowled 
him over, a very pretty shot and a fine sporting 
scene. 

Leaving the Mababe on October 1 4th, we trekked 
in a direction north by west towards Gatgarra at 
Tree 16, which we reached during the night of 
the 15th, and where we found water in a pan. 
Here Cameron, who had remained behmd with 
some natives near the Mababe, rejoined us, having 
secured two sassaby. We discovered that lions 
had been drinking at the pan shortly before our 
arrival, and, as the natural surroundings of the 
place appeared favourable to their presence, and 
there was no other water in the vicinity, I was 
in hopes that we might secure a bait for them 
during the day and thus get a shot at them if they 
returned at night . 

Soon after leaving camp in the morning H.£. 

and I had a good rattle after a couple of roan 

antelope. We only saw the bull at first, standing 

in some rather open bumt-off bush, and H.£. 

narrowly missed getting him then, but slightly 

overshot him. We gave chase, the bull instantly 

plunging into an exasperatingly dense piece of 

thorn-bush, where evidently the cow joined him. 

At all events we never got another shot, and so 

lost them both. Shortly afterwards we sighted 
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some sassaby^ one of which H.£. hit kard; k: 

with the usual vitality of these animals lie v^ 

away at a tremendous pace, and as if untoudbr. 

We had quite a stiff gallop before we secured 

Whilst after the sassaby I saw a magnifioent ^^ 

blue wildebeeste bull, a patriarchal fellow, racn 

along with a single zebra in company. This v- 

the only wildebeeste I saw alive on the trip. L^ 

in the day, when returning towards canxp, ^ 

secured two more roan antelope out of a. sdl. 

party of seven or eight. Both were cows, an 

one of them carried a very fine head, horz. 

27 inches. 

H.E., having wounded another, went with L- 

after-rider in pursuit, while I remained to do tbr 

needful to the two carcasses. H.£. got a coup :| 

of very uncertain shots ; it was so dark that ^< 

could scarcely see the sights of the rifle, so he rode \ 

back to rejoin us ; but it was only by constat' 

" coo-eeing *• that we found one another. H .E. the 

returned towards camp with the Bushman leading 

my horse, while I remained to light a fire as^ | 

await the arrival of some vehicle on which to loa: 

up the two roan, one of which I purposed usici 

as a bait. A little Bushman lad remained with 

me and kept the fire going whilst I worked at , 

the heads. I could plainly see that he did pot 

like his job, and when later on we heard the grunt- -I 

ing of a lion at no great distance and I instructed ] 

him — by signs, of course — to keep the fire low, in 

the hope that the prowler might be induced to 

come nearer, the look on his face expressed more 
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n \irords could speak. But he sat there stolidly, 
^Sing the fire and retaining his attitude of 
xinxlike rigidity, while his eyes strove to pierce 
t surrounding darkness. At last, however, we 
strd the boys from camp coming up ; they only 
d a small span of oxen with them, so we had 
oarry torches round in the bush while seeking 
suitable tree from which to construct a sledge, 
i^as a wretched apology, after all, that we 
toiired, and we had no end of a job to get those 
dIc loaded up and lashed on, and a still worse 
ne to keep them there when we moved. They 
^11 off at least a dozen times in half a mile and 
ad to be fixed on again by the uncertain light 
f a flickering torch. To make matters worse both 
le driver and I were knocked out (so far as 
bility to render any material help was concerned) 
►y two vicious kicks from one of the after oxen, 
rhe driver received a rouser which tumbled him 
:lean over the sledge and its load. Ultimately 
:he whole outfit hung up in a nest of wacht'em- 
beetje thorns, so we had to abandon it, and take 
the oxen back to camp to fetch a cart. It was 
thus after midnight when the carcasses were 
brought in, but I managed to get one dragged 
round the pan and placed at a suitable spot near 
to a spreading thorn -tree, under which I sat -on 
watch for the remainder of the night. If I had 
heard lions near at hand, I had arranged to waken 
H.E., but the night passed without further dis- 
turbance . Garraway secured a very good roan 
bull at this camp and Cameron a zebra, this latter 

with an imusually perfect skin. 
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Birds were scarce at this water ; a few^ rdks 
a couple of yellow -billed kites^ a few gia^ 
warblers, and some plover were all I si» 
I secured a specimen of the three-banded jdo*^ 
( jCgialUis tricoUaris ) and two white-fronted plovi^ 
(jCgialitis marginata). 

We left Gatgarra the next morning, Suncbj 
October 17th, and resumed our trek tomr: 
the Chobe {liver in a N. ^ £. direction. ^ 
passed through some very fine game coimtry, : 
which, however, we saw nothing. While on ti 
march we met two of Hodson's Basuto Poa" 
returning from the Chobe, where they had bee 
sent forward to get information about the flybdi 

We fotmd another supply of water at Baohi: 
Tree pan, Tree 19, where we camped. It was 
decided to leave the horses behind at this place 
with a guard and to send the cattle back there alsc 
as soon as we reached the Chobe, as there seemed 
some risk of encountering tsetse-fly. At this water 
there were some very beautiful rollers, amongf 
them two of the rare Coracias weigalli, specimen: 
of which my friend Mr. Austin Roberts and I 
had previously shot in the Mozambique territory 
I also shot a specimen of the Zambesi groimi! 
robin {Erythropygia zambesiana), and saw a sun- 
bird, some babbling thrushes (Crateropus), and a 
small party of tree -hoopoes {Irrisor). Inspanning 
again, and still trekking in about a N. ^ £. direc- 
tion, we reached an outspan, from which Hodson 
with some of the Bushmen walked forward to the 

Chobe to obtain the latest information about the 
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dreaded fly. The trek was a heavy one, but we 
had overcome worse difficulties, and at last, during 
the night, we struck the Chobe at Maienga*s kraals, 
and one of our troubles — the risk of thirst— was 
at an end. 

Inquiries made at the kraals as to the where- 
abouts of the rare Situttmga antelopes were not by 
any means productive of favourable results, but 
lichi, we were informed, were now to be found away 
from the reeds in the thickest bush on the edge of 
the forest. 

On the following day, October 19th, H.E. set 
out on foot in a westerly direction, following more 
or less the course of the river. We soon came on 
a little g^up of what we took for impala, but which 
I think were certainly lichi. They were off how- 
ever at once, before a shot could be obtained. I 
may here venture a few remarks on the orthography 
of the word Uchi. In Rowland Ward's book, 
" Great and Small Game of Africa,** Mr. Selous, 
in the sub -heading to his article on this antelope, 
writes " Leche or Lee-gwee of the Makololo.** 
Commencing the text of the article he continues : 
" The lechwe — or rather lee-gwee, to give its name 
the correct native pronunciation,** &c. I think it 
is now very generally conceded that in the system 
of orthography which is most suitable to the spell- 
ing and pronunciation of native names the vowels 
should be accorded their Italian values. If the 
name of this antelope, then, as conmionly pro- 
nounced by white people were written in accord- 
ance with this system^ it would appear as lechwi, not 
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lechwe. But it is more important to get at & 
correct native pronunciation, and in this ca^ts 
orthography of the name as pronounced by e^o^ 
native that I heard on this trip — and I purpose:^ 
made many inquiries — should be licfdy or, l 
adopt the Zulu orthography^ Utshi, euphonical]^ 
leechee^ slightly accented on the first syllable, i 
no instance could the slightest sound oi vf^ 
detected.^ 

I resiune the narrative. About an hour latere 
were crossing a low, stony ridge with fairly o{^ 
forest in front and dense bush on our right, wte 
we saw three kudu bulls just emerging from to 
cover and making diagonally towards us about (0- 
hundred and fifty yards distant. As we halted, r^ 
leading kudu, a young bull, spotted us, and stood 
looking in our direction. The other two, laggn? 
behind somewhat, took their cue from their com- 
panion, of course, and also stood, though I * 
not think they saw us. Simultaneously my ^P 
rested on the form of a noble bull, carrying a grani 
head surmounted by massive spiral horns, as & 
also emerged from the same cover in the rearo^ 
the younger bulls, but, instead of following these 
into the open, turned slightly, and advancing ^ 
few paces stood on an ant-heap in the deep shade 
of overhanging branches. The whole scene fcal/f 
was enacted in a few seconds, and it never occurw 
to me when H.E. whispered, '* What range?" ^ 

< Evidently, then, the Makololo and these river Bushmen \^ 
nounced the word differently, but it should be remarked that Die 
specific name of the antelope is written i^Ai—thus Coiifi^ 
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replied, " Two hundred full, sir," that he had not 
en the big bull. When, however, I noticed the 
rection of his aim I realised the situation, but 
i?vas then too late to act, as I had not forgotten 
e gemsbok incident. The bullet clapped loudly 
unew^here on the yoimg leader, and the four of 
em dashed instantly back into cover, the wounded 
le, however, standing somewhere in a very dense 
ixt. But it made off again before H.E. could 
et another shot, and then followed a tail-on-end 
base . Mile after mile and across ridge after ridge 
ley led us, under a broiling sun, and generally 
irough bush sufficiently open to enable them to 
iTaw breath occasionally or to halt for the wounded 
ne, while carefully watching our approach along 
heir spoor, thus ensuring their escape before we 
v^ere close enough up to injure them. Once we 
ost a chance of securing what was most probably 
he wounded one, for, as we approached a very 
iense thicket from the open ground, I saw a kudu 
standing broadside in the deep shade about 
one hundred and twenty yards away. I should 
have fired at him instead of trying to point 
him out to H'.E., who was some thirty yards 
distant on my left. But the kudu was away 
again instantly and we never saw him after- 
wards. Ultimately we had to abandon the chase, 
as we were far from the camp and water ; it was 
a sad disappointment. 

This day was a red-letter one for Hodson, 
as late in the afternoon he was so fortunate 

as to shoot his first situtunga. It was a ewe 
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certainly, and carried no trophy, bat it n]^ 
a situtunga I A casual observer looking i\ 
it might think it was a queer, brown, hairy 
looking object to go into ecstasies over, bnti 
sportsman can enter into the feeling: of elation vi^ 
which Hodson viewed his first specimen of thi 
rarely-shot antelope. But a still ntiore interests 
event was to mark the day's sport . It had bee 
arranged that canoes would be ready early in & 
morning to convey H.E. across the Chobe to a: 
island on which the natives said that situtoi^ 
might be found. We accordingly breakfasted cari? 
and before the sun was up were at the wateisius 
inspecting the queer craft in which we were abctf 
to navigate the crocodile-haunted waters of ^ 
Chobe. There were four canoes ; two, more or les 
sodden with dirty water, were yet afloat ; a tbid 
was heavily waterlogged ; the fourth was at 4e 
bottom. H.E. smiled inscrutably; Seba-ha, the 
native hunter, looked like a victim of the Spa^ 
Inquisition. 

After considerable delay our crews turned op 
accompanied by a few other natives "^to see ^ 
taken by a crocodile " as Seba-ha put it. One (^ 
the floating canoes was hauled closer in-sboit 
and when an armful of dry bush and reei 
had been placed in it " to keep him dry tai(^' 
neath," the High Conunissioner for South Afrio 
was invited to step on board his flagship. ^ 
he did promptly, although the old craft had cdJ 
about 8 inches freeboard fore and aft, and aboot 

7 inches amidships, being shaped like a hutap' 
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backed whale. Our unfortunate hunter, Seba^ha, 
was in a state of abject fright approaching collapse 
and I had the utmost difficulty to induce him to 
accompany us. H.E.'s boat having pushed off, the 
second canoe was brought up for me. As I entered 
it I noticed a very suspicious-looking patch about 
2 feet long and 9 inches wide in her bilge, which 
had been sewn up with fibre, alnd through which 
the water gushed and spluttered ominously. Each 
member of the crew as he stepped in examined 
this patch with much solicitude, but, as I had had 
long experience of the eccentricities of such craft 
in Central Africa, I sat down on my. leafy couch 
without a murmur. Then there was a shove alto- 
gether, intended, doubtless, to propel us right across 
the little lagoon to the edge of the dense growth 
of reeds and water grass which separated us from 
the main stream. At this moment, however, the 
bow-paddler, swinging a long punt-pole into 
position, put one end into the patch and knocked 
it out I The water tumbled in, there was a 
scramble, and down we went I Luckily the water 
was very little over waist deep, so we quickly 
floundered out again. I could hear H.E. and crew 
calling to us from some hidden spot in the reeds, 
so I promptly jumped into the lately water-logged 
vessel, which meantime had been bailed out, Seba-ha 
and the rest of the party making shift with the 
foiuth canoe, which had also been refloated. My 
canoe, though '' demned moist," kept afloat, and 
we were quickly lying in the reeds astern of H.E.'s 

boat, whence we pushed off together into the open 
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water. Gliding smoothly along with the correr 
between the reed-lined banks, whence numerc- 
wildfowl rose at intervals on whirring wings, t- 
rounded several headlands, and finally entered : 
quiet reach or backwater almost as broad as U" 
river itself. We soon afterwards reached the island 
where we disembarked, and, leaving a couple r 
natives to bail out the canoes, we shouldered cc 
rifles and followed in the wake of our guides 
Numerous bogs full of mud and slimy ooze had r 
be crossed, some knee-deep, others nearly waisc- 
deep, but H.E. went straight for them all standii: 
and refused to be shouldered across. Yet not i 
situtunga, scarcely even a spoor, did we see. 

After roaming about somewhat aimlessly w? 
organised a little drive, but the cover was drawc 
blank. Before us lay a stretch of well-raised grouiKL 
about two hundred yards in length and fifty ii: 
breadth, covered with long grass and low bush and 
dotted with ant-heaps, with marsh-land and 20-focx 
reeds on either side. At the far end of the opes 
ground a fair-sized tree stood, and the surrounding 
reeds fell back somewhat, thus forming a slightly 
larger area of open ground. Our plan was for the 
handful of beaters to enter the reeds on the right 
beat up, circle round at the back of the tree, and 
beat back on the left towards the river. I posted 
H.E. in the shade of the big tree, Seba-ha acc(xn- 
panying him, while I watched from an ant-heap 
nearer to the river. Much splashing and vigorous 
shouting ; the minutes run on to twenty, to twenty- 
five, to half an hour. Hesitation, partial silence.. 
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then renewed shouts as the beaters on their changed 
course circle round behind H.E.'s position. H,E. 
is now facing outward, so I edge up to a spot 
where I can better act as a stop in case the game 
breaks . But still no situtunga 1 Now the beaters 
are heading back towards the river on the left ; 
more breaking of reeds, more splashing, louder 
shouting 1 Then '* Gone away ! " The heavy 
canter of the game is clearly audible, the reeds 
crash before him, the periods of the boimd denoted 
by the vigorous splashing. " Quick, sir, back to 
the river as hard as you can I " H.E. is off 
instantly, while I resume my old place, but now 
crouching behind the ant-heap. A period of silence 
as far as the game is concerned, of renewed shouts 
and yells from the beaters. The buck is standing, 
listening, and planning a way of escape with all 
the cunning characteristic of his family, A slight 
sound and a disturbance among the reedstalks draw 
my attention to my right front. If it is the situ- 
tunga trying to break there, then no power on 
earth can drive it on to H .E .'s rifle ; either I must 
shoot it myself or let it go unharmed. The reeds 
are parted — thank goodness I it is only a beater 
who has funked the marsh. But he has narrowly 
missed spoiling everything. Fortunately I succeed 
in silently attracting his attention, beckoning him 
to me, and we squat together. Now the beaters, 
moving more cautiously, are nearly abreast of me, 
but yet I feel sure the buck has not moved far 
and must be close in front of them . Hark I ever 

so slight a rustling and a gentle splash as of a 
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twig falling in the water^ and only audible iit 
momentary lull in the shouting. Then the margiEa 
reeds sway gently, and with cautious, timorous ar 
a fine situtunga ram emerges, barely thirty 7a.4| 
from me I It is the first I have ever seen alive, sii: 
my eyes greedily take in every detail of fom a: 
coloration. Luckily he stands a little on myl^> 
with the beaters on my right front, and H.E. sa^ 
where away down on the left of the river. The 
is only one chance, and but a moment in wiiicbs 
seize it. I spring to my feet on the ant-heap; ^ 
quick, startled glance, a backward dash for cove 
an almost simultaneous shout from the beaten 
and I hear the rush of the hidden game ms; 
wards I " Look out, sir, he's gone your way/"' 
shout, at the same time running quickly downdte 
line of reeds to act as a final stop. Here I ^ 
the canoe boys all standing about, their ugly i^ 
aglow with excitement. I have scarcely jo©«^ 
them when once more the situtunga essays tk 
open ground. A couple of bounds and he t 
literally, amongst us, less than twenty feet fws 
me. He has heard nothing save the yelling ^ 
the advancing beaters until he finds himself in (^ 
midst. He pulls up short, and even in that bT^ 
space I can mark the quiver that runs through his 
and the piteous expression of baffled hope in ^ 
dark eyes I H.E. at last I and I instinctively crou* 
as I see the half -raised rifle ; but it is lowetri 
instantly, as the risk of such a shot becomes evideff^ 
For fully a minute the actors in this scene m^ 
have retained their positions, then the situtuagi 
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makes a flying backward leap for cover. Just as 
he is entering it» with but one more leap between 
himself and safety, H.E. fires; it is a splendid 
shot, and the ram with a bullet through the neck 
falls dead in the reeds. 

During our absence Hodson had bagged a 
lichi ram, having foimd it in the bush near 
the river. In the afternoon H.E. became very 
unwell, and I had a touch of fever. In both 
cases it was probably due to our having par- 
taken of unboiled water from a lagoon on the 
day before, when we returned from our wearisome 
and fruitless pursuit of the kudu. In the evening 
the cattle and horses were brought in, and we 
inspanned once more, trekking in an easterly direc- 
tion along the river bank. We were compelled 
to push on for all we were worth in order to get 
through a narrow fly-belt which we encoimtered 
here. Heavy timber barred our progress every 
few hundred yards, and as the night was dark the 
going was of the worst possible description. The 
heat on the following day, October 2 ist, was simply 
terrific, so we did not move on again until the 
cool of the afternoon, camping for the night between 
Trees 2 and i . At this camp Cameron secured a 
warthog . The country through which we were now 
travelling is known to be the haunt of one of the 
most exquisitely -beautiful of the many lovely 
Tragelaphine forms of antelopes — the Chobe River 
bushbuck. I can safely assert that there is no 
other antelope in this part of the coimtry— with the 
single exception of the situtunga — of which I was 
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so keen to secure a specimen as this. The Qxaj 
River bushbuck at present rejoices in the trinoniri 
designation of Tragelaphus scriptas typicas,\^ 
considered as belonging to the western race oi :: j 
true harnessed antelopes. 

The close proximity of an extensive bush to c 
camp afforded us an opportunity of attempdug- 
secure a specimen or two, and H.E. kindly cr 
sented to the organisation of a drive. This fe 
which was of . great extent and flanked by i" 
rivers on the north side, was divided naturally fc 
two portions by a narrow strip of ground devoid^ 
trees, but covered with grass and low bush. ^^ 
plan was to beat the bush in two separate dri^ 
first posting the guns in the open strip while ti 
western portion was driven and then at the easte: 
extremity for the ranainder of the drive. 

The beating was excellently carried out rm^ 
the circumstances . Starting from the western edp 
they drove steadily eastward, converg^g— ^ ^^ 
reached the firing-line — on the spot occupied C! 
H.E. This was a fairly open bit of ground, ^ 
the river on one flank. I was stationed on H.E • 
left, on the top of a large ant-hill, from whict 
coign of vantage alone was it possible to see o^ | 
the thick cover surrounding it. The line of beatei^ j 
was already coming into view when for an in^^j 
I saw a bushbuck ewe crossing my right front anc 
going in the direction of H.E.'s post. She ^^s 
immediately lost to sight, however, and I tto* 
must have stolen back through the beaters. ' 
few moments later I saw, very indistinctly, tiic oor 
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line of a big ram moving slowly in my direction 
through the bush, well to my left. It was not over 
sixty yards distant, but I dared not fire as I did 
not know where Garraway — ^the next gun on my 
left — was posted. Then the buck vanished and in 
its place I saw the head of one of the beaters. I 
now thought that the ram, like the ewe, must have 
crossed my front, though it seemed impossible for 
him to have done this unseen. I was, therefore, 
much astonished when, glancing to my left, I sud- 
denly saw a tell-tale movement in the thick scrub 
beyond my axit-heap, which I instinctively knew 
—as would any other old bushbuck himter — was 
caused by the wary progress through it of a large 
buck. I reckoned out the chances. There was 
certainly no possibility of turning it in H.E.'s direc- 
tion. From the cover to the nearest point of the 
big bush was about twenty yards, ground fairly 
open, and as it was certain the buck would take 
this at a rush, the best I could hope for was a 
quick snap shot. Now one of the dogs came 
nosing about on the scent, and almost as its little 
stimip tail wagged itself out of sight into the cover 
on one side, the ram, for such it was, with a heavy 
bound, dashed out at the other. A rapid snap shot 
with the old Metfoikl, and, as the bullet tells loudly, 
the ram pecks forward on his nose, but, quickly 
recovering, is out of sight in the dark shade of the 
wood before I can reload. The dog rushed in, 
yelping, on his spoor, and though I knew that I 
should be hauled over the coals by H.E. (as indeed 
happened) for leaving my post, I could not resist 
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the temptation of going to look at the spoor. When 
the beaters came out of the big bush I returned 
to the s[>ot, and taking the heavy blood'-spoor in^ 
soon found a large piece of bone, evidently a 
splinter from the shoulder. 

Suddenly an outcry arose outside in the clear- 
ing, natives shouting and dogs yapping, then a 
shot fell. I ran out at once and found that H*£. 
had fired at a splendid ram which the dogs had 
brought out of the bush. We found it about 
fifty yards inside the bush, to which it had made 
back, lying quite dead. It was a beautiftd trophy, 
and carried a splendid pair of horns 15^ inches in 
length. I never got any buck, but we were all 
delighted that H.£. should have secured so fine 
a specimen, and that our drive had not been imder- 
taken fruitlessly. The eastern portion of the bush^ 
however, proved unproductive ; one or two buck, 
I think, we restarted ; but, as the beaters lost their 
line in the endeavour to do too much, the game 
escaped scatheless • 

On Sunday, the 24th, after Hodson had shot 
a waterbuck, we inspanned and trekked on, sleeping 
that night close to the river . A lion moaned around 
the camp all night, which caused a good deal of 
excitement amongst the natives. 

Upon leaving camp the next morning H.£. 

hunted over the extensive reed-covered, marshy 

groimd bordering upon the river, in the hope of 

finding lichi or reedbuck . Riding somewhat nearer 

the bank than the rest of the party, I was keenly 

on the look-out, as there was quite a lot of spoor 
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>xit, but had just turned my. pony's head to rejoin 
t others as the ground became very treacherous, 
en I saw a reedbuck ewe looking at me over the 
Lg grass, about fifty yards distant. I signalled 
H .E ., who rode up, and dismounting, proceeded 
iTv^alk her up, as the buck had lain down directly 
saw it was discovered. It lay very close too, 
ttting up imder H.E.'s feet and followed by a 
>od ram. The latter got away, but the ewe was 
ounded and we watched her go and lie down. 

We then walked her up together and killed her. 
ater on we found other reedbuck, one of which 
[.E. shot, Hodson joining in the fun as he hap^^ 
ened to come up at this time. 

There was sonle misunderstanding this day about 
tie outspan, but after a good deal of difficulty we 
11 came together again at a camp on some open, 
marshy ground, near to a series of lakelets which 
vere alive with wildfowl, and where some of the 
jervants laid themselves out for a little shooting. 
The headman of some neighbouring kraals, by 
name Radishwane, came over to greet H.E., and 
at the suggestion of the latter a drive through some 
heavy bush on the sides of a distant hill was organ- 
ised. As on other occasions the area driven was 
too large for the number of beaters we could 
muster. 

Hodson and the natives said there were kudu 
in the hills ; in fact, we saw some old spoor, but 
they would not have been very numerous. Any- 
how I do not recollect that a single shot was fired 

during the whole drive . 
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It was here that I saw a singular occuncoa : 
A splendid fish eagle {Halicetus vocifer), sailk^, 
over one of the lagoons, passed within long rai?' 
of one of the men who was out for a shot £ 
duck. Seeing the eagle, he chanced a shot atk | 
the bird continued its flight unharmed but receivt^ 
such a scare that it dropped from its talons a 
cormorant which it had killed and was CBxrpBf 
off. The latter was about a half or three pai^ 
grown bird of the species Phalacrocorax luaisi 
Cormorants exist in vast numbers along the baob 
of the Chobe. I frequently saw them perching ob 
large dead trees, the branches being completely 
hidden by. closely packed bodies of the birds. 

Late in the afternoon we were still trekking aloe; 
the river bank, seeking in vain for some break n 
the thick bush on the right, where we might tm 
in and find a camping-ground. To have drawn up 
the wagons in line, one behind the other, pradi- 
cally with the outside wheels in the river mvi 
would have hastened a catastrophe, as it would 
mean the camp would be overwhelmed with mos- 
quitoes. At last a meagre chance offered : a stonj 
kopje flanked the track on the right — if only the 
wagons could be got up there . Axes were hroug)^ 
out and all hands set to work to clear a road up< 
which when completed looked like a bad fiig^^ ^ 
stone stairs. H.E/s wagon led the way with haH 
a dozen extra oxen spanned in, and cra^^ 
slowly up, skipping jauntily from rock ^ 
rock. It sounded odd, by the way, to hear the 

driver talking to his span after the usual ye/^ 
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and screaming had been got through. In a low 
growl one would catch " Vlakman, Gwaiman ! " 
then " Eli, Jacob ! '* and a few other biblical names 
in a rising voice, followed suddenly by a violent 
outburst of •• Hell I " 

With great difficulty the wagon at last found a 
resting-place on some rocks under a baobab -tree, 
but none of the other drivers cared to follow suit 
with their wagons but contented themselves with 
drawing up wherever they found a place less stony 
than another. At all events H.E.'s wagon was far 
above the mosquito limit. The view from this kopje 
over the channels and lagoons of the Chobe with 
the vast reed-beds extending for mile upon mile till 
they were lost in the vague, hazy distance, was very 
fine. 

On October 28th we camped at a spot about six 
miles east of Tree 4, and then organised a game- 
drive through the hills and bush-country lying to 
the south of the road. We mustered about fifty 
natives, but the drive was not a success ; a small 
troop of impala broke through the rifles untouched. 
H.E., however, wounded a wart-hog, which was 
ultimately brought to bay by the dogs and killed. 
There seemed to be a fair amount of game about 
here, but it wanted a great deal of looking for. 

The following day Cameron added an impala to 
his bag . H .E ., walking along the river bank in the 
afternoon, came across a troop of sable antelope. 
There was a particularly fine bull amongst them 
and, as the troop halted on seeing us, he stood 
broadside, offering a fine shot, but almost immedi- 
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ately moved forward a few paces, standing 
in an awkward position under some straggling 
H .E . missed the shot, but we followed them up 
once, and by dint of hard sprinting he got ia i 
long shot as they, were nmning away and hit a a}< 
hard. She soon left the troop but ran only aboc 
fifty yards and fell dead. H.E. made some pre 
shooting at crocodiles, two which he killed nes: 
the camp being accounted for by really excelfc 
marksmanship . 

We camped that night on a high piece of groisi 
and it would appear that in making our camp^ 
this spot we had struck a scorpions* protectorate ^ 
sphere of influence. The death of the first os: 
discovered, an ugly, fiery-red creature, was i"- 
signal for a sortie by. the whole garrison. FroE 
decaying log, from carefully collected heaps of to* 
wood, from earth -cracks and sandy tunnels t 
creatures came forth and the besiegers were coa* 
pelled to concentrate all their force to repc^ * 
sortie. The scene was quite a lively one. Wto^ 
and natives, high officials, low officials, and noc- 
officials, masters and servants, all joined in the fc 
some carrying flickering torches to light up tk 
scene of the attack, some digging holes or enl^^g^: 
them the more easily to get at the enemy ^^ 
inside, some prodding at the cracks in the old woo<; 
each victim as he was haled into the torchlight f' 
forced to " hands up " as he scuttled from one hois 
to another being promptly done to death with stid^- 
burned with fire, or crushed under the heels d 
shooting -boots . Whenever one was dislodged tb^ 
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would be a rush and scramble to see who could first 
3lot out the ugly intruder. Even H.E. participated 
Ln the sport, till ultimately the enemy was either 
dispersed or destroyed. 

On October 31st Hodson had kindly arranged 
tlie previous day for some canoes to be at a spot 
a.bout two miles down the river, to convey any one 
vrho so desired to the other side for a shot at lichi. 
Cameron and I therefore took advantage of the 
opportunity, and, accompanied by a few boys, made 
our way to the place where the dug-outs were await- 
ing us, the convoy in the meantime spanning in 
and trekking on to the next halting-place. Arrived 
at the waterside, we found that the crews had 
speared a young puku ram as it was swimming 
across the river, and had it in the water alongside 
the canoes. 

Leaving our horses in charge of the police boys, 
we embarked without delay, and very soon reached 
the spot on the other bank where we were to land. 
Two or three local boys accompanied us as guides, 
and we at once set out over the vast riverside 
plain, which, at times covered with water, was now 
clothed with a luxuriant growth of grass and reeds. 
These plains are the natural haunt of the lichi ; 
they are not particularly good going, the long 
matted grass that covers the unequal surface being 
very trying to march through. They are every- 
where cut up by stagnant pools, blind swamps of 
shallow water almost invisible in the dense growth 
of reeds, and by slow, crawling streams, some of 

considerable depth. Lagoons — some of large size— 
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occur here and there^ so that, taken ail round, dies; 
swampy flats have all the appearance of being £ , 
excellent spot in which to contract a good tee- 
of fever. We had scarcely left the river half:' 
mile behind us when we came on a little groapCi 
lichi ewes, standing on some open ^ound wat6, 
ing us, at a distance of less than two htiQdre:| 
yards . One of these Cameron secured with fc 
first shot, and, having covered the carcass ^ 
reeds, we again proceeded, and very soon after- 
wards sighted a troop, amongst which were w 
or three rams. These gave us no chance, bfff- 
ever, as they plunged instantly into a long stmd 
of matted grass and reeds, ten or twelve fectfc 
height, where we lost them. We covered a goo^ 
deal of ground after this before seeing anotte 
lichi, but at last a good ram, apparently aloiK, 
showed himself on a grassy ridge . Cameron, vbo 
had not shot a ram, agreed to take this chanct 
and making a detour to get under cover of sonw 
high reeds, stalked in slowly. The ram, howeve, 
meanwhile moved off for a short distance, aoii 
unfortunately, when Cameron got his chance, be 
failed to turn it to account, and the ram went 
off untouched. A little way farther on my com- 
panion and I separated. We had sighted a larg^ 
troop— probably between two and three hundrco 
lichi— in the distance making their way across 
a vast plain, which, having been previously bum^ 
off, now presented an unbroken expanse of 1^^^ 
green, dotted over with innumerable ant-hills 
Between this troop and us a number of scattered 
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lichi were grazing, the majority of them being rams 
of varying ages. I turned my attention to the 
nearest of these, while Cameron started round in 
a half -circle to try and cut off the big herd. I 
stalked in as carefully as the exposed nature of 
the ground permitted, but try how I might could 
not approach nearer than from 300 to 350 yards 
before I was discovered. I had, imfortunately, 
taken with me this day a light carbine which I 
did not know well, and the sights of which ulti- 
mately proved to be hopelessly out, so much so 
that at two himdred yards, for instance, the bullet 
would strike two feet high when using the hundred 
yards sight, so I never knew where I was. Had 
I but brought my trusty old '461 Gibbs-Metford, 
I should have had a different tale to tell that day. 
Anyhow, I missed my first two shots clean, but, 
not seeing where they struck, had to chance my 
arm for the third shot. Singularly enough I hit 
the lichi, however, and I followed on the bloojd- 
spoor till I put him up in a very dense patch 
of high reeds. But he gave me no chance of 
a shot and made off again at a killing pace. 
Reaching the banks of a considerable lagoon, he 
stood again till we came close enough to see the 
tips of his horns above the grass, then instantly 
plunged into the water. I ran round to the opposite 
bank at my best pace, but we never saw the bok 
again, though we worked hard for an hour, during 
the greater part of which I was up to my arm- 
pits in water poking and probing under the banks. 
As a matter of fact I doubt if the guides wanted 
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to find it jast then, though I subsequently ob 
fairly conclusive evidence that after we left thj 
did find it, as Hodson saw the fresh skin at (t; 
of their kraals . The tenacity of life in the liw 
is well known ; in fact, it is a characteristic & 
share in common with all the waterboks. 

But, though thus unsuccessful with the objc: 
of our pursuit, the day, hard as it was, had bros? 
me some pleasant experiences. The sight : 
these herds of most graceful antelope on the s"^ 
expanse of plain is in itself one which a sportsBt 
would go far to see. And to the ornithologist a:^ 
lover of bird life the flats on this day preseure: 
a spectacle of imrivalled charm. Every shaBc* 
lagoon, every expanse of mud-swamp, was sk^ 
with wading birds, their vast numbers beyond^ 
computation. Conspicuous amongst these beautifii 
rapidly scurrying forms stalked the giant saddle 
bill storks {Ephipfnorhynchus senegalensis),W 
birds, presenting striking contrasts of cxAoui. 

Wherever we walked through the leagues ^ 
waving yellow grass, thousands of lovely cannier 
breasted bee -eaters {Me tops mebicoides) likelivi^ 
jewels swept over our heads or across our trai 
performing the most beautiful aerial evolutions cc^' 
ceivable, as they vigorously hawked for insects 
particularly the grasshoppers and locusts whici ro^^ 
from beneath our feet at every step. Anything nio^ 
strikingly effective than the exquisite colour sccd^ 
which was presented by the swift, graceful ^%^ 
of these birds against the background of g^'^ 
yellow grass and cobalt blue sky could uot ^ 
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seen in nature. These birds were incredibly tame 
and confiding, for they repeatedly swooped so 
closely overhead and in front of me that I could 
touch them with outstretched hand. 

Such sights as these go a long way towards 
compensating the unsuccessful sportsman ; never- 
theless the disappointment we experienced was too 
real to be lost sight of completely. 

Hodson this day secured a puku ram, another 
of the Protectorate fauna which he had been 
particularly anxious to add to his game-list. He 
informed me that this place — seventeen miles east 
of Tree 5 and opposite Motudi's Village — is the 
only spot on the Chobe where they are to be found 
at the present day. 

Our trip was now drawing to a close, as on 
the following morning the convoy was to move 
on to the station at Kazingula. As it was the 
last chance of a shot H.E. instructed us to arrange 
a drive with such boys as we could muster, to 
be carried out whilst the wagons were trekking 
on. There was some very likely-looking country 
for our operations, but I do not think we had any- 
thing like the requisite number of boys, nor that 
there was much game. At all events, the drive 
was even less successful than the previous one, 
not a single head of big game being bagged ; in 
fact, I believe only one buck was seen, at which 
H.E. got a very difficult snap shot as it raced 
through the bush. 

And now as our long line of transport ascends 
the hill to the station, and the various details are 
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drawn up in the places assigned for them in ^ 
police boma^ we realise that our most ai^yabtl 
expedition is at an end. Little further evideKt 
of the roughness of the route and the difficolte:! 
encountered is required than that afforded by tb^l 
jaded appearance of the animals, to say nothing c 
the most disreputable condition of the wagiis* 
whose tents hung in tatters, and whose vam:. 
working parts have been many times lasted 
spliced, or fished with great ingenuity. T: 
Hodson, who has guided us through these wA^ 
we all realise that immense credit is due for hzTki i 
pulled through without the loss of a single beast. 

Captain V. Eason, B.P.P., who was in charge 
at this station, showed us a most interesting collec- 
tion of various curios, amongst which were sa& 
very rare bows and arrows, obtained/ I belici^ 
from somewhere away up at the headwaters of tbe 
Chobe. He also had a magnificent head of a sabie 
antelope which he shot at Leshuma vlei ; the hofc: 
measured 44^ inches and were beautifully curved. 

The last scene of all is enacted on the foUowiaie^ 

morning, November 2nd, when a smart Canadian 

canoe is hauled up to the bank ready for HJ- 

and in which the passage of the Chobe-Zambesi 

Rivers is to be undertaken. The Barotsi chki 

Litia, who had come down the river from Sesheke 

to meet H.E., had sent over the royal canoes to 

the occasion. They were fine craft, very differeof 

to the tipsy-looking things in which H.E. had go&e 

situtimga-shooting . But they had a great deal 

too much top -hamper in the shape of huge deck- 
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houses made of grass work. These would be very 
comfortable on a hot, calm day, but in a high 
wind would be exceedingly dangerous, and the un- 
fortunate occupant of one of these who chanced 
to get capsized would assuredly be drowned like a 
rat in a trap. And it did blow great guns that 
morning, so much so that the boat -boys absolutely 
refused to cross. The water at the Chobe mouth 
was not particularly rough; still, it was some-> 
what lumpy, but beyond, when the Zambesi was 
reached, the waves were running high and capped 
with foam and spray. The easterly wind blowing 
up the river and meeting the rapidly flowing current 
was the cause of all the disturbance ; the natives, 
however, said it would subside later on. But 
H.£. could not wait, and, as Captain Eason had 
with some difficulty persuaded a crew to navigate 
the Canadian canoe, the former took his seat in 
it, accompanied by Eason. They had a rough 
passage indeed, and I heard afterwards that this 
plucky adventure raised the esteem and respect of 
the natives for H.E. to an even higher pitch than 
before. As neither Garraway nor Cameron could 
swim they did not tempt the Fates by following 
up in a canoe, but I tried it, though unsuccess- 
fully ; in fact, we had a very narrow escape . We 
got as far as the island separating the two channels 
without much difficulty, being imder its lee more 
or less while in the Chobe, but the moment we 
showed our noses outside the island we felt the 
force of the wind. For three or four minutes we 
were in imminent danger, then we got the old boat's 
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boTv round and flew back for shelter. Later a 
in the day we all crossed, and succeeded r 
swimming all the horses through without mishap 

H.E. inspected the police and soon afterward 
rode off towards Livingstone . When Garraway az: 
Cameron landed they lost no time in following ^ 
as they had a long ride before them, leaving Eascc 
with Hodson and myself, guests of the p:^:: 
officers. We spent a very jolly day, recroscL' 
to Kazingula in the cool of the evening. 

The distances between the different places wet 
given to me by Hodson as follows : — 



Pandamatenka to Zimu 

Zimu to Dudu 

Dudu to liiaseine ... 

Maseme to Gwecko 

Gwecko to Kwalie... 

Kwabie to Kumha... 

Kumha to Gondgara 

Gondgara to Selous' Camp on Mababe 

Selous' Camp to Mababe Tree II. 

Mababe to Gat-garra 

Gat-garra to Chobe (Maienga's) ... 



Chobe (Maienga's) to Kazingula 



24 

6 

8 
90 

9 
4a 
30 

'5 
184 

43 
34 

77 

140 



V.-K. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE DANGERS AND EXCITEMENTS OF LION- 

HUNTING 

iparations of transport and opening up of route for Lord Sd- 
bome's hunting trip-— Lord Selborne's departure for the 
Victoria Falls — Starting of the convoy expedition under 
Vaughan-Kirby and Hodson by road to Francistown — 
Vaughan-Kirby's account of the first part of the journey and 
of his thrilling adventure with a lioness — Recovering game 
under adverse circumstances — Hodson's account of his long 
and hazardous struggle with a lioness — ^Vaughan-Kirby's account 
of the further progress of the expedition — Hodson's last good- 
bye to life in the desert. 

s Lord Selbome had decided to go from Panda- 
atenka to the Mababe on a hunting trip I had 
> go to Francistown to arrange about the neces- 
iry transport. I then returned to Sebanene with 
11 the wagons and trekked on to Pandamatenka, 
'hich I reached on August 26th. I spent a month 
lere continually travelling to and frb^ opening up 
its on the route we were going to travel and 
r ranging about Bushmen, &c. As I had a 
arge party of natives it was necessary for me 
o keep my party in meat, and I had, therefore, 
o hunt a good deal. 

One day when I was at Goperu, a vlei situated 
i few miles west of the Baobab pan, I had a good 
gallop after an eland. The pony I was riding was 
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one of the best horses I ever had for hunting, his 
only fault being that he used to follow too close 
behind the buck he was chasing. In this case I 
shot the eland from the saddle and the bullet went 
through his brain, killing him instantly, with disas- 
trous results to me, for he fell stone dead in front 
of my horse and brought him down. An eland is 
a very easy animal to gallop after in an open 
coimtry, but in thick timber it is another matter, 
for if one does not gallop hard to start with, it is 
wonderful how he will get out of the way and 
escape. A cow eland, however, is not so easy to run 
down. I had a gallop after one with a calf one day. 
I thought I should be able to catch the latter, but 
1 was very much deceived, for the faster I went 
the faster the yoimg eland seemed to go, making 
rings round his mother, who was not in it with 
him as far as pace went. I do not know how the 
chase would have turned out eventually, but as 
far as I was concerned it came to a prompt con* 
elusion when my p>ony put his foot into a hole 
and turned a somersault. When I picked myself 
up there was nothing to be seen of the calf or her 
mother, so they had the laugh of me. 

The vehicles that Lord Selbome was taking with 
him were four wagons, a scotch-cart, and besides 
these there was also my scotch-cart, all the fore- 
going being drawn by bullocks. In addition, there 
were the horses and mules, so that we had a large 
convoy of animals. I was naturally very anxious 
as to whether the pits en route would hold out, 

especially as it was now the end of September, the 
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very hottest and worst time of the year to travel 
in that dry and sandy country. On September 25th 
Lord Selborne and party arrived at Matetsi Siding 
on the railway^ where I met them. We then rode 
across to Pandamatenka, which we reached on the 
26th^ and the same afternoon we started for the 
Mababe . I am glad to say we got all the transport 
through to the Mababe safely^ and from there we 
trekked up to the Chobe and then down the Chobe 
to Kazingula. 

We arrived at the Chobe on October i8th, and 
the next day I went into the marshes in a canoe 
and was lucky enough to shoot a female situtunga. 
Her general colour was ash-brown^ darker on the 
back and paler on the flank. She had also a dis- 
tinct dark reddish-brown dbrsal stripe ; the tail 
was brown^ white beneath^ with a dark brown tip. 

Lord Selborne went out in the same place the 
next morning and shot another situtunga — a male. 
It is not often that two situtunga are secured in 
two days. 

We arrived at Kazingula on November ist, and 
the next day all Lord Selbome's party^ with the 
exception of Mr. Vaughan-Kirby^ crossed over the 

Zambesi and travelled down to the Victoria Falls. 

• • • • • 

I here take the opportunity to let my friend Mr. 

Vaughan Kirby^ so well known as hunter and 

author^ describe in his own words the first part of 

our journey to Erancistown and his adventure with 

a lioness : — 

Before leaving Kazingula that morning his Excel- 
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lency had instructed me to proceed widi Hodsaj 
and the convoy by road to Francistown • As ^ • 
meant the possibility of a chance at the li<ms wkd' 
every one said were surely to be foimd at Gasc 
vlei, I was only too pleased at the prospect. Be 
there was so much to be done beforehand that tber 
was but little possibility of moving for another m^ 
or ten dayft. The oxen required a tfaoroagh i^ 
to fit them for the long and difficult joumej <: 
350 miles which lay before them ere FrancisKvrj 
could be reached. The route we were to take:-! 
known as the Old Hunters* Road, and forms dr 
boundary between Rhodesia and the Bechuass-j 
land Protectorate, being beaconed oS througitf^^! 
its whole length. Water at that season was ytr) 
scarce along the route, and the pits are wid^rl 
separated. If the rains commenced — ^and t^' 
might be daily expected— there would, of coarse, 
be no dearth ^of water, but on the other hand, tk 
long stretches of black turf on the road becas^ 
practically impassable in the rains. The questke 
then arose as to what we should do with oursebf^ 
during this enforced period of waiting. Ultimatdy 
Hodson decided to start on his own to try and ^ 
a shot at the buif alo which were to be found in tk 
Caprivi strip, specimens of which the Genns^ 
official stationed there had given him permisskt 
to shoot. On the afternoon of the 2nd Novembe* 
therefore, he took a scotck-<art and some bon 
with the intention of remaining away for about' 
week. MeanwhUe, I had arranged to accept tk 
hospitality offered me by Captain V. Eason, B.P.P 
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and to endeavour to get together a small collec- 
tion of birds from the neighbourhood of Kazingula. 
Throughout this period, however, I was as keenly 
anxious as ever to secure a specimen of the Chobe 
River bushbuck, which were said to be fairly 
numerous along the river-banks. I soon located 
the haunts of one of these animals, which was in 
the habit of feeding at night near to the station^ 
and between it and the landing-stage. The spoor 
was that of a full-grown ram, but, though I worked 
early, and late, he successfully evaded all attempts 
to bring him to bag. Had he laid up for the day 
in the thick bush on the bank of the river, where he 
fed during the night, we could have driven him 
out with a few boys, but he was too cuiming for 
that. Probably before dawn each day he left the 
banks and moved away into the long-grass jungle 
which lay some distance back from the river, and 
where any attempt to find him would have been 
foredoomed to failure. 

But it is said that all things come to him who 
waits, and I was rewarded in the following manner. 
Eason and I had organised a drive on a small scale 
through about two miles of bush fringing the river- 
bank to the west of Kazingula station. We saw 
a quantity of spoor, and put up a bushbuck, but did 
not get a shot at it. Next day, therefore, I started 
early with Seba-ha, and together we crept and 
crawled for nearly four hours through the same 
bush, but neither hoof nor horn did we see. Re- 
turning about lo a.m., when the heat of the sun 

was terrific, and seemed to preclude all possibility 
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of our meeting with a bushbuck tfasat dsv, 
riding ahead through some thick bush and si 
large stones^ when I saw a buck: of sgg£ ' 
moving quickly through the scrub abas 
himdred and sixty yards in front ci X5, 
jumped down instantly, and thoug^h tbe zz 
was then very indistinctly visible, / &^ 
once. I must have overshot him, for he flewic 
at once and dashed up the slope on our nr: 
about one himdred and forty yards distant. 1^ 
saw it was a bushbuck ram, and knew as I pts^ 
the trigger of my old Metford that I was on ^ 
The bullet told loudly, and, turnings in his tna 
the stricken buck rushed madly downhill a^ 
and fell dead at the foot. Its mounted he^' 
now one of my proudest possessions. 

It is scarcely necessary to weary the reader «3 
a long dissertation upon the abundance of tiie ar. 
fauna of this locality. I was not long enough sr 
to succeed in getting anything new, but in cs 
instance I established a new record in local (t^ 
tribution. This was the occurrence of HumboH- 
francolin (/:. humbold(i), a single cock bird cj 
which I shot close to the station. It has hithenf 
been met with only in East Africa and Mozambii^ 
Province, 

The dense reeds on the river-banks wei:e aim 
with Centropus cuckoos, but, though they were se 
plentiful both here and on the Mababe, I didtf 
secure a single specimen. The bhie-cheeked bet 
eater {'Merops persicas) was very abundant, ^ 
in a lesser degree the carmine-throated bee-eate? 
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'^ i isTMebicoides) . I saw no woodpeckers, but 

6- soa^^hrikes {Tele phonos), barbets (Capitonides), 

I / sir. ters (Crateropas), and bulbuls {Pycnonotides) 

iixip 2 seen in great numbers . Amongst the fly- 

jadi Tiers the beautiful paradise fly-catcher (Tersi" 

:V. £ti^ perspicillata) and the grey-headed fly-catcher 

r:::,±. itrea plumbriceps) were frequently met with, 

;v3(r ^raptorial birds there were but few, and I saw 

^ ^/ one nightjar. On November 8th Eason and I 

:,^^out up the Chobe for a couple of days' shooting, 

^^.lly in the hope of getting another bushbuck. 

J..., son fixed up his scotch -cart for the trip, and took 

j^J^^ pack animals. But we were very unlucky, 

\J± did not see a single head of large game. J 

s enabled to add a few birds to my collection, and 

rrowly missed securing a beast that must always 

J considered a prize if fairly shot by the sports- 

/*aii, plentiful though they are in the country — to 

ySty a leopard. Eason and I were sitting by the 

"'.ver-bank near to a considerable extent of thick 

usfa. It was rapidly growing dark, and my friend 

>as posted about one hundred yards distant from 

ne. I had been sitting perfectly still for half an 

lour or more, expecting to see a bushbuck coming 

out to feed. Probably during this period of perfect 

silence on my part the leopard crept down from the 

hill and through the bush, a cross wind preventing 

him from scenting us . He must have been lying 

less than forty yards from me — for how long a 

period I cannot tell. Being in total ignorance of 

the beast's proximity, however, and thinking it was 

already too dark to see to shoot anything, I stood 
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up to ascertain if my companion was naks^ 
move. Of course this gave the show awayatc:i 
the nearness of the deep, r]^spin^ grunts to it; 
the leopard gave utterance startling me offis^^i 
ably for the moment, though no doubt he ^\ 
quite as much surprised as I was. I manage: ! 
bag a young bushbuck ram in the evening. ^^^ 
two, a ewe and this young ram, and Eason trie:^ 
stalk them. In some way they must have beer: 
separated, the ewe probably regaining the te 
while Eason having cut off the young ram*s icrs 
the latter hid away in some long grass and t^ 
by the river. From these it ultimately endcar^^^ 
to get back into the bush, but as it crossed an 05^ 
space I shot it. We met Hodson on his way bed 
he had not seen any buffalo, but had shot some li^ 
and other buck. As we heard that the carriers bs- 
Livingstone had returned, we started back es^i 
on the morning of the i oth, and reached Kaangs^ 
the same day. It did not take long then tog^^ 
wagons packed ready for a start, and, as the oxe 
had sufficiently recovered from their past exeitw^ 
to enable them to undertake the rest of the joa^ 
by easy stages, we were able to move off on No«^ 
ber nth. A few mUes farther on along the rm- 
spotted a small herd of sable antelope, and, as ^ 
required meat for the camp, I hitched my mob c 
to a tree and proceeded to stalk the game ob i<* 
I succeeded in getting a good bull out of the troo^ 
which we loaded on to one of the wagons wbea tb^f 
came along. It is a far cry to Leshuma vlci b^ 
Kazingula, and some parts of the road— tbose F<^' 
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tions of course which had to be negotiated in the 
dark — were in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
But we kept goings and at a late hour reached our 
camping-ground. 

Here we remained over the following day^ and 
early in the morning set out to try and secure 
another head of gantie. There was any amount of 
spoor about^ and the appearance of the ooimtry was 
most promising. Eason and I struck some fresh 
eland*spoor^ but failed to come up with the animals 
themselves. In the end we returned at a late hour 
to camp and breakfast^ the only thing I had seen 
being a duiker, and even this I was debarred from 
shooting as I thought my friend was somewhere 
in the line of fire. Late in the afternoon we 
spanned in, and bidding farewell to our kind host 
and companion — who intended to remain at 
Leshuma a little longer — Hodson and I set out on 
the next stage of our long pilgrimage. Our next 
halt of importance was to be at Gazuma vlei, which 
is forty miles distant from Leshuma, in a south-by- 
east direction, and with little prospect of water 
between. 

We had both been looking forward keenly 
enough to our halt at Gazimia, as we had been 
informed by both whites and natives that there, if 
anywhere along the route, we should be certain to 
see or hear something of FeUs leo. But neither of 
us expected that our meeting with these beasts 
would be so brimful of real excitement as it 
ultimately proved. -We made four halts between 
Leshuma and Gazuma and reached the latter place 
during the night of November 14th. 
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At Gazuma vlei, in the neighbourhood oi 
gula, lions were said to be fairly numerous, 
as a matter of fact^ on reaching^ this place 
a night trek in November our horses, whidi 
ridden in advance of the wagons, had a bad 
from these beasts. The remainder of the 
however, passed without further alarm, and m 
morning my friend and I arrang^^d to go ocr 
different directions to shoot somethin^f for bait- 
was our intention, if successful^ to drag tbt 
in the afternoon to a spot near camp and to 
up over it at night. 'Hodson shot a roan 
and a sassaby, and I secured anc of the 
animals and a water-hog. Meetin^^ in cainp 
the eariy afternoon, we learned that soon 
our departure that morning one of the native 
when taking a horse towards the vlei to water 
upon a lion in the long grass. The latter wat( 
him intently as he backed with the horse, 
hurried back to camp, which was lesf ti^ 
hundred yards distant, shouting lustily the 

This circumstance made us confident t&at, H ^| 
could hit off the line by which the lions appro^j 
and returned from the water at night, there was a 
reasonable probability that one or both of us i^ 
get a shot. 

About 4 p.m. we set out for the hafts, f^ 
taking a span of eight oxen, with driver, leaded/ 
and a spare boy. I had not intended accompaBifiV 
them, thinking that if I sent the native busi^/ 
Seba-ha, who was with me in the morning, be cotu^ 
fix everything up, and thus give me a cbsncc ^ 
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&ct a few birds. Sfortunately at the last moment 
i^mg^ed my mind and set out with the span on 
:, carrying my old single '461 Metford. 
riiere was no sign of lions near the dead 
saby *^hen we reached it, so we cut the belly 
^n and made the trek-chain fast to the neck. 
Instructing the driver to follow me with the drag, 
ed off by a circuitous route, in order to cover 
much ground as possible. The sun was just 
out to set when I headed back for camp, and 
me out upon the slightly-wooded hollow where 
3 sassaby had fallen, but several himdred yards 
gher up. Before dipping into this hollow I 
med to satisfy myself that the drag was following, 
id saw that it was some hundred yards behind, 
therefore halted till it should come up, but 
iddenly, as I glanced across the hollow, some 
>jects moving through the long grass about three 
ondred yards distant arrested my attention. It 
squired but a few seconds* observation to deter- 
line that these were four lions — a young male, 
lioness, and two large cubs. They were making 
cross the hollow towards the dense bush, alter- 
lately walking and trotting, and in the glare of 
he setting sun looked partictilarly red in colour. 

But I did not stay long to inspect them at that 
iistance, preferring a somewhat closer interview, 
:hough, be it said, not anticipating how unpleasantly 
dose that interview was to be. Running at my 
best speed, I lost sight of them for a time in the 
long grass, then came on them about 180 yards 
off. Even amid the pleasurable excitement of the 
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situation I could admire their lithe^ graceMcn 
tours, the glorious bronze-red slieen which the u^ 
in the western sky threw upon their deilfi^ 
and the unfettered freedom of their long sos^. 
They saw me at once, and the lioness and cJ 
made off at top speed, but the lion pulled up ^ 
stood broadside with lowered bead, groidB^ 
still ran on in the hope of lessening the 
between us by fifty yards or so, when tbe ^ 
turned his head and looked in the directm 
which the lioness had retreated. Thinking he^ 
would make a bolt, I took a rather quick a& 
unsteady aim and fired. With a loud gnzz^^ 
stumbled forward, then recovered himself and w»^ 
off, limping on one foreleg. I reloaded fc^j 
be reached the bush, but was still unsteady ^i 
my long run, and for the life of me could not p\ 
the sight on him as he dodged in and out h^y^j 
the low bushes, finally disappearing in the tto 
cover. 

A brief examination of the spot showed that i* 
had entered a detached clump of very thick b^ 
which was separated from a much larger aDf| 
equally dense one by an open glassy glade, sotf 
thirty yards across. 

To enter such a place on the heels of a wouni^ 
lion was no part of my present programme, 1*^' 
ticularly as the shades of evening were ahw' 
falling, the gloom being intensified under tbe ^ 
trees . So I walked up the . open glade, i(^ 
carefully for blood-spoor, in order to detcmtf* 
whether or not he had left his first retreat. 
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I had coirered perhaps a hundred yards or so 
when a low warning growl to my right brought 
me up with a round turn. My eyes instantly fell 
upon the head, or rather the eyes and upper portion 
of the head, of a lion watching me from out of 
some long grass. Naturally I took it to be 
my woimded beast, though I admit the thought 
flashed through my mind that there was not much 
the matter with him. 

Being nearly dark and having only ah old- 
fashioned, single, black-powder rifle in my hands, 
and a lion watching me within sixty yards, it didn't 
look quite like a walk-over I 

I felt that it would be cutting it too fine 
to aim between the brute's eyes, but as the 
growling increased and the tail jerked up over the 
grass I had to do something. 

So I made a guess for the shoulder, and with 
the report of the weapon a violent agitation of 
the grass, above which I got a glimpse of clutch- 
ing paws and a whisking tail, assured me that my 
shot had been a good one. But this wajs only 
the first round, as I realised when I saw an in- 
distinct mass with a tail at one end disappear in 
the larger patch of bush. What next? It was 
incumbent on me to make the next move, and 
to make it quickly, if I would save the little light 
now left. Still believing this last lion was the 
young male first wounded, I repeated my former 
tactics, keeping to the open glade, skirting the 
bush, and looking for blood-spoor leaving it. 

Thus I actually crossed the blood-spoor of the 
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lion where be had left his first cover and 
the larger bush. I was on the ^dert, as I th^ 
the lioness might be somewhere near at hand, n 
thus I worked my way round a projecting toe: 
of bush^ only to find my way barred by a aan^ 
but very dense strip of bush, nvhich divided-, 
large patch (into which both lion and lioness b- 
gone) from another of equal size. The shape- 
the two bushes and the connecting strip T»as.: 
fact, roughly that of a dumb-bell . As I approach 
the narrow strip a large thorn -tree, denuded 
bark and looming white in the poor light, stoc- 
in front of me. I walked up to it and add' 
put one hand upon it as, stooping^^ I sought i^^ 
an opening through which I could pass 
dense mass of grass and creepers grew aross 
its base, and in this — shall I venture the appardKi- 
absurd exaggeration ?— six feet from me, hy^i^ 
wounded lioness . I will not pretend to say ^^. 
she did not instantly seize me, as she could s^ 
easily have done ; she merely growled furiously 
and I backed promptly, for of course I did n* j 
even get a glimpse of her among her taup^- 
surroundings. Ten, fifteen yards, still too do* 
to be pleasant. Another few feet, and I wa^^ 
against the projecting tongue of bush, with a falte 
tree across the middle of my back. Glancing o^ 
my shoulder to see the nature of the obstructK* 
I heard in the bush behind me the deep P^ 
of a lion, and then for the first time I realised ^ 
I had two wounded beasts to deal with. The g^o*^ 
was followed by a heavy rush whidi turned ^ 
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L from head to heel. Luckily the rush was 
ly from me ; his heart had failed him, and I 

heard him in the vicinity of the lioness. 
' Woh-k, ah now I ** How friendly and re- 
uring sounded the driver's call to his oxen and 
; tinkle of the ox-bell, as the span came to a 
Lt by the point of the projecting tongue of bush 4 
growl from the lioness had caused them to pull 

short and had sent Seba-ha, the hunter, flying 
ray in terror. Not so the plucky driver, Pokane (a 
>oper in the Bechuanaland Protectorate Police), 
bio walked boldly up to me, whip in hand, and 
broad grin overspreading his ugly, good-natured 
ce. A brief consultation up(m the situation was 
It short by an exclamation from him, " Look out, 
r, she's coming I " 

Gnmting furiously, her tail waving over the 
rass-tops marking the line of her rush, she came 
ut straight at us. There was no room for even 

pace backwards, though I knew that the on- 
oming beast would be less than twenty feet from 
ny rifle when she burst out of the long grass. 
• Now, then, old single Metford, you've accounted 
:or twenty -eight lions since I bought you, but 
you've never been in a tighter comer/' I could 
not see the sights, but, levelling for her head as 
the lioness broke cover nineteen feet distance, I 
fired. She fell on her nose, turned a complete 
somersault, regained her legs, rearing up and 
clawing wildly at me, while blood and saliva 
dropped from her jaws. Once again the old single 
spoke up, and a moment later the lioness was 
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struggling on the ground at the point of 
while Pokane was plying his long whip aaoss )i\ 
flanks. We did not seek farther for die boa Qd 
nighty but, while the boys attended to the skiDni 
I struck a match and cautiously examined the s^ 
from which the charge had been made. No voc^' 
that in the gloom of evening she had been:* 
visible, even at six feet, for the matted vegetan 
had formed a roof, under which she had crept, t^ 
I think it was fortunate for me that the tiio& 
tree was inunediately between us. My first sar 
had broken her near fore-shoulder, while ^ 
second, fired as she charged, had entered ^ ^ 
back of the ear, passed over the back of the skt^ 
and into the neck. She was a very old lioness^ 
small, but I had no tape with me to measure be: 
I judged her to be about 8 feet 2 inches; k: 
fangs were yellow and broken. 

After diimer we made our way to our respec- 
tive machans, but no luck awaited us. 

Our programme for the following day was tl»: 
Hodson should try for a buck, and then baiK 
another machan in the neighbourhood of the spc: 
where I had first seen the lions. I was to gototbt 
scene of the previous evening's encounter, tsim 
the dogs, and try and hunt up the wounded boi^ 
afterwards taking a roimd through the bust ^ 
look for a buck. The dogs proved useless, ^ 
certainly would have fled precipitately if we bai 
come across the lion. I managed to hold ^ 
blood-spoor for about half a mile, beyond whp 
there was no trace, so I sent the dogs bsid^ 
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camp and proceeded on foot with Seba-ha. We 
saw only a single sable bull, however, which J 
shot near camp. Between this spot and the camp 
I saw several sassaby, but as I had no use for 
them we left them alone. My friend had fixed up 
his machan, and, having spanned in some oxen, 
had dragged the bait to a suitable spot in front 
of it. In the evening he went out to his perch, 
notwithstanding the threatening appearance of the 
weather and the probability of an unpleasant night. 
It was not yet dark, and I was still struggling 
with my lioness skin and a messy paste of alum 
and saltpetre when the premonitory cold wind 
struck the camp with hurricane force, causing the 
surrounding trees to bend like whipsticks and the 
tall reeds in the vlei to flatten down with a loud 
hissing sound. The thunder, which had been 
growling all round, now pealed incessantly almost 
overhead, and ragged shafts of lightning cut the 
darkness. I scrambled through dinner, made a 
roimd of the camp to assure myself that every- 
thing was snug, and just as the rain commenced 
climbed up on to my comfortable wagon-bed, 
wondering whether Hodson*s enthusiasm still rose 
superior to the discomforts of his position. Very 
soon a tropical thimderstorm broke over the 
country, the wind was terrific, the crash and rattle 
of the thimder drowned all odier sounds, and the 
lightning flashes tore the very heavens in twain 
every few seconds, leaving uttermost darkness 
behind in its train. I began to feel very con- 
cerned about my friend, because, as he Imd not 
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hurried back to camp at the commencement of 
the storm and as it was now so late, he had, as 
it were, burned his boats behind him. On such 
a night as this, too, lions are always most 
dangerous, and though I certainly did not believe 
there were any about, yet I would have thought 
twice before venturing to walk half a mile from 
camp and back again unarmed. Hullo4 What's 
that ? Surely during a momentary lull in the war- 
fare of the elements I caught the final '* -ee "^ 
of the well-known Australian " coo-ee I "^ By 
Jove I it is. And, springing up, I shouted to tbe 
boys, and at the same instant from out of the 
storm and blackness emerged a weird, coatless 
figure — clothed in sodden garments, wild-eyed and 
breathless — which sprinted up to the back of my 
wagon. Hodson, thank God I safe and sound. 
He had not, of course, realised how heavy the 
storm was to be till it was too late to attempt 
to get back to camp. His machan had been built 
between four moderate-sized saplings, and was 
strongly enough constructed for all ordinary 
purposes and conditions. But with the rising 
gale it commenced to rock and sway ominously. 
Bad grew worse, and finality was reached whe& 
the lashings at one comer gave way. 

Hodson realised that it could not hold together 
much longer, and in fact a few moments later be 
partly sprang, partly was precipitated to the ground, 
and his rifle, coat, blankets, &c., scattered over 
the veldt 1 In the intense darkness search for any 
of these would have been useless, and even if it 
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"were not so, he did not feel disposed to try it 
and thereby court the danger of meeting with the 
lions, which, for all he knew^ might even then 
be nosing around after the bait. One alternative 
alone presented itself, to make back for camp, 
trusting to the brilliancy of the lightning to enable 
him to keep the spoor of the dragging trek-chain 
which had hung from the span of oxen when 
returning to camp after placing the bait in position* 
It was an unpleasant experience from first to last, 
and one from which a man may be congratulated 
on emerging in safety. 

We trekked next morning towards Pandama- 
tenka, camping for the night a few miles this side, 
where I added a few birds to my collection. On 
the following morning I rode out with a couple 
of boys in the hope of getting a zebra, of which 
I wanted the skin. It was understood that the 
wagons were to trek on, and outspan at a river-bed 
close to Pandamatenka ; so, when ultimately I 
struck the river some miles to the south, I followed 
its course back to camp, shooting a fine reedbuck 
ram on the way. 

On reaching the wagons I learned that Hodson 
had gone off shooting, but expected to be back 
to lunch. However, after I had skinned and pre- 
pared the reedbuck head there was still no @ign 
of him, so I had lunch and then started to overhaul 
some of my birdskins . While thus engaged I heard 
sounds which told me that the wanderer had re- 
turned, and, looking out of the tent, I saw Hodson ; 
but again it was Hodson in grievous plight, very 
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dirty and very bedraggled-looking, with torn shirt, 
one gaiter ripped down, and a don't -care-a-danm 
sort of air about hinti. I knew that something 
out of the ordinary had happened. This idea 
was confirmed by the appearance of his pony; 
large blood-smears on his neck and a very woe- 
begone expression in the poor beast's eyes told 
their own tale of a scrap with something, tbe 
nature of that scmiething being disclosed when I 
saw that a native who had just come up was oury- 
ing the skin of a lioness with the grinning head 

and heavy paws still attached. (V.-K.) 

• • • • • 

This is what had happened. On the morning 
of November i8th Vaughan-Kirby and I decided 
to go out in different directions to try and get a 
buck, as we wanted some meat for our large party 
of natives. We arranged that the transport should 
go along the road independently of us, and outspao 
and wait for us at a small rivulet close to Paadama- 
tenka. Neither of us intended to go very far^ so 
we took no food with us. I took my small bush- 
man. No. 2, and two natives with me, but I was 
the only one that was armed. I had with me tfiat 
day a ^404 by Jeffries. 

Shortly^ after leaving camp we came across fresh 
roan antelope spoor. We followed it up with some 
difficulty as the ground was very stony thereabouts. 
However, we had no luck, and, when we had at last 
got dose to the animal after a great deal of trouble, 
something frightened him and away he went. So, 
as it was still early, we went on in the hopes of 
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cutting some more fresh spoor. We had not gone 
very far when No. 2 saw another roan lying 
down in a guUy, and after a careful stalk I shot 
him (not No. 2 but the roan). He had rather a 
fine head, so I decided to preserve it as a trophy 
and started to skin it. It took us some little time 
to skin the buck and get the meat ready, and when 
we had finished I left one of the boys to look after 
the carcass whilst I, No. 2, and the other boy 
started to make for camp. We had gone only a 
few hundred yards when, on looking up, I noticed 
vultures soaring in the air. I pointed them out 
to No. 2, and, as they were not very far off, I 
decided to go and see what the^ were hovering 
over. We went to the place, which was very open, 
and found the bones of a wildebeeste which had 
been killed by lions. I asked No. 2 how old he 
thought the spoor was, and he replied, *' Yester- 
day's.** However, as I knew that the little chap 
was keen to get back to camp, I thought the wish 
might be father to the thought. So I looked around 
carefiUly and found quite fresh droppings. I then 
held a council of war with No. 2 and the other 
native, by name Mosueu, one of my after-riders. 
I pointed out that as it was now hot the lions would 
not be very far off, and that if we followed up the 
spoor very carefully we ought to find them. They 
agreed with me. So, after I had prcnnised them 
a blanket each if we were successful, we started 
off. The gpround being very stony in parts, it was 
most difficult to hold the spoor of such a light- 
treading animal as a lion, but No. 2 surpassed 
himself and was hardly ever at fault. 
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After about an hour we came to a jdace wher? 
the lions had been sleeping. They had evidcsidy 
been disturbed by something and gone en. I 
should here mention that I was riding my b^ 
shooting pony and my after-rider was also mounted 
but No. 2 was on foot. We could see by the 
spoor that there were three of th^n. We went qb. 
I suppose^ for another couple of hours, when we 
came to a very dense bit of mopane forest. I no« 
gave my horse to Mosueu to lead, while I wem 
on in front with No. 2. We had not gone verr 
far into the forest when all of a sudden I saw the 
three beasts we were after cantering away slowly. 
I ran on to try and get another shot, but whenever 1 
put my rifle up to fire a tree interposed between me 
and the animal I was aiming at, and for the life 
of me I qould not get a shot, and in a very short 
time I lost them. It was too exaspeirating for 
words to have had such a magnificent opportunitj 
and to have missed it. They looked so taLwny and 
unconcerned as they went away and they certainlf 
did not seem to worry themselves at all. 

I called to Mosueu to bring up my horse a3 
soon as possible, and when he arrived I cantered 
on ahead in the hopes of catching them up^ bat 
without success. It was now about i p jn. and ver; 
hot, but I decided we would take their spoor again 
and have one more try at them, as I did not think 
they would go very far in the great heat. Thoe was 
one full-grown lioness ahd her two cubs, one of 
the latter being nearly full-grown. This time I 
rode my horse. No. 2 again went on the spoor, 
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which now began to turn and twist a good deal, 
showing that the lioness wished to lie up. We 
jpresently left the mopane forest and came to a piece 
of turf with very long grass growing on it. We 
had gone only a few hundred yards into it when 
we heard the old lioness growling. This piece of 
groimd was fearfully holey, but I put spurs into 
my pony and cantered towards the place where 
the lioness was growling. I must admit that I 
thought she was making away towards the forest, 
but to myi surprise I suddenly came on her in 
the long grass. She did not run away but waited 
for me, and the merest neoi^yte could have seen 
that she meant business. She really looked very 
unpleasant, and what was worse was the noise she 
made. I tried to pull up but only managed to do 
so when I was about ten yards of! her. I could 
see that it was only a question of moments before 
she charged, and I tried to get n^y good little pony 
to keep steady. He behaved wonderfully, but when 
I put my rifle up to fire I could not get a steady 
aim as he was blowing too much. All this hap- 
pened in a few - seconds, and I can't really say 
whether the lioness charged first or whether I fired 
first. I only know that I fired, and that she was 
then on top of me. She did not spring at first, but 
came flat along the grounjd and then rose up as 
quick as lightning. She put her left claw under 
the pony/s neck and seized his right shoulder with 
it. With her right claw she tore a piece out of my 
legging and then caught the pony by the right 
shoulder while she mauled him on the same 
shoulder with her teeth. 
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My, rifle was a magazine and as qiiickly as pos- 
sible I loaded again and shoved die barrel into bet 
right shoulder with one hand and fired. She tha 
fell ofl and rolled about six yards and lay qnieth 
growling. I then dismounted and gave her be 
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quietus. Poor little No. 2, very frightened and 
subdued, and Mosueu, who had watched the whole 
performance not very far behind, then came up, 
and it wanned my heart to see how genxuDcl)' 
pleased they were at my lucky escape. 
343 
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I think this was a rather interesting experience 
showing that sometimes lions do charge without 
being womided. In this case, of course, the lioness 
-wsks very angry at being constantly disturbed during 
tlie heat of the day when she wanted to sleep, and 
lia^ving cubs made her doubly savage. 

My pony was badly mauled, and the brute's big 
front teeth and claws had gone very deep into her 
shoulder. We set too then and there to skin the 
lioness. We took her skull and some of her fat, 
which Mosueu wanted for medicine, and, leaving 
the rest of the carcass, returned to camp, which 
we reached late in the afternoon. 

My pony reached Deka, where he died. We 
buried him there and put plenty of stones over 
his grave . No man ever rode or shot from a better 
or kinder animal, and when I think of the many 
gallops after game we have had together my heart, 
as a native would say, feels very sad. I resign 
the rest of the story to my friend Mr. Vaughan- 

Kirby. 

• • # • • 

Rain fell during the night after Hodson*s return 
from his lion-hunt, and on the following morning 
we resiuned our trek to Pandamatenka. The sky 
was still gloomy and threatening when we reached 
our old camp at the latter place early on Novem- 
ber 19th. The unforttmate pony seemed a trifle 
better this day, and after carefully washing his 
woimds we turned him out to graze. During the 
morning the two brothers Gumming visited our 
camp, and before leaving again asked Hodson and 
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myself to go across to their house for dinner. We 
spent a verjs pleasant afternoon with them, and 
before leaving Mr. Gumming presented me with 
the head of a reedbuck carrying a remarkable heavy 
and singularly.-formed pair of horns, their length 
being 14J1 inches. 

I tried to get a reedbuck here, as there were 
several about, but was imsuccessful, owing 
entirely to the wretched sighting of the carbine 
I again used that day. We had a good deal ctf 
bother with our lion-skins, which are always ex- 
ceedingly difficult things to cure in damp, muggy 
weather such as we were experiencing. For a long 
time they remained on the borderland between 
soundness and rottenness, but our perseverance was 
ultimately rewarded. 

We left Pandamatenka on the 20th and trekked 
towards Deka, which we reached the same day. 
This place has a high altitude, and the air was 
quite fresh and invigorating. I got a few more 
birds here and Hodson shot two sassaby. We left 
Deka again on the 22nd on the long trek of 120 
miles for Sebanene. During this portion of the 
journey I went out on two occasions to try for 
gemsbok, but without success, the wary beasts 
winding us and clearing off. On the second 
occasion I witnessed a very beautiful picture of 
feral life. We were following gemsbok spoor on 
foot, time about 9 a.m., weather gloomy and 
overcast. We were passing over ground recently 
burnt, but which was then carpeted with short 
grass, whose brilliant emerald green showed 
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brightly even under so cloudy a sky. There was 
no low bush, but groups of fine, lofty trees were 
growing all around us. Suddenly some sable 
antelope appeared, moving slowly across our front. 
Right ahead of us they halted, less than sixty yards 
distant, fine, splendid bulls — not a cow with them. 
As they pulled up instantly there appeared a rift 
in the clouds, through which shafts of brilliant 
sunlight shone forth, and were focussed, as it were, 
upon this group of splendid antelopes and on a 
circumscribed area of emerald grass around them. 
Any one who knows the intense blackness, com- 
bined with a isatin-like sheen, of a full-grown sable's 
hide will realise how matchlessly beautiful was the 
scene we gazed upon. The sombre hue of the sur- 
rounding timber, augmented by the prevailing 
atmospheric gloom, and withia — a charmed circle 
of light — sunbeams playing brilliantly upon the 
coal-black hides, and the sweeping horns pf the 
five bulls and upon the emerald carpet around 
them. Answering to the warning snort of their 
leader, the beautiful creatures soon dashed off, and 
were swallowed up in the grey shadows beyond. 
And when they had passed out of sight I could 
scarcely believe that the scene had been real — that 
it was not all the " baseless fabric of a vision." 

We reached Wacha on the 27th, and here 
Hodson left the convoy and pushed on in advance 
to Sebanene, distant forty-two miles. I shot a roan 
antelope here after he left, but game was not 
plentiful. The convoy reached Sebanene early on 
the morning of the 30th, and arrangements were 
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made for a halt of a couple of days here. Hodson 
was then about to leave the station to take up 
an appointment at Gaberones, and this necessitated 
a general overhaul of his Lares and Penates . There 
were horns and heads to be cleaned^ boxes to be 
packed, natives to be paid off, and a host of other 
things which required his attention and filled up 
his time. During our stay here I collected some 
more birds, including a few waders from the pan 
at the back of the station. 

I made a s<miewhat remarkable shot heie 
one morning when walking round the pan try- 
ing to get a couple of kingfishers. Two knob- 
billed duck (Sarcidiornis melanotus) rose from 
under the bank, and were at least forty yards 
distant when I fired at one with my little 
single *4io collector's gun. I had only a charge 
of No. 6 in, and of course the big bird continued 
his rapid flight across the pan, giving no more 
sign of being hit than if I had discharged a pea- 
shooter at him. But I watched him, and saw him, 
after crossing the pan, suddenly rise considerably 
in his flight, and then, closing his wings, fall head- 
long to the ground dead. 

We left Sebanene on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 4th, and from this day forward the journey 
did not offer much incident that would be of interest 
to the reader. There was nothing but small buck 
to be shot, the largest being reedbuck, but we 
occupied our time collecting and skinning birds. 
I was lucky enough to secure specimens of the 
chak-warbler {Pinanorrus) amongst some rocky 
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bush-crowned kopjes, also a barred owlet {Qlau- 
cidiunt capense) and the rare fiery-necked nightjar 
(Caprimulgus fervidus). 

We reached Francistown on the night of 
December 13th, and were warmly welcomed by 
Major R. M. Daniel, the Assistant -Commissioner 
for the N. Protectorate. During the few days I was 
compelled to remain at Francistown waiting for 
rail -transport for H.£/s wagons, Hodson and I 
were the guests of Major Daniel and his wife, to 
whom I can never feel sufficiently grateful for their 
hospitality. 

But all things come to an end at last, and on 
December 1 4th we ran the wagons on to the south- 
boimd train, and I had to bid farewell to my host 
and hostess, and still more reluctantly did I bid 
farewell to Hodson, whom I had learned to look 

upon as a true and sincere friend. (V.-K.) 

• ♦ • • ♦ 

As for me> it was my farewell also to wild life on 
the veld. My work now called me to civilisation 
once more, and from Deka we travelled quietly, 
back to Francistown, so ending our trip. 

I am glad, to say that we did not lose a single 
bullock on the whole journey. As we passed 
through Sebanene I said goodbye with real sorrow 
to Sekgoma and all the other natives who had 
been so good to me, and a feeling akin to home- 
sickness came over me as I turned my back on 
the wild desert country which had for so long a 
time been my home. 
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A.— THE BAOBAB-TRBB 

Thb faaobftb-tree is so strange and eztiaoidinary in appouvnoe 
that I do not think I can do better than by quoting from Lmn§- 
stone's description, which I have fredy abridged and adaptrrf:— 

** We passed over the immense saltpan Ntwetwe, just sooth of 
Khane in the Nata country, and about two miles beyond its 
northern bank we unyoked under a fine specimen of the baobafab 
here caUed, in the Unguage of Bechuana, mowana. It ronnistfd 
of six branches united into one trunk, and at three feet from the 
ground it was eighty-five feet in circumference. It is the same tpoaa 
as ithose which Adamson and others believed, from specimens seen 
in Western Afiica, to have been alive before the Flood. Cettain 
savants came to the conclusion that therefore there never was 
any flood at all. I would back a true mowana to survive a 
doxen floods. I do not, however, believe that any of the ^ledmens 
now existing reach back to the Deluge. I counted the concentric 
rings in one of these trees in three different parts, and found that 
upon an average there were ei^ty-one and a half to a foot 
Supposing each ring to be the growth of one year, a mowana one 
hundred feet in circumference, or with a semi-diameter of about 
seventeen feet, would be only fourteen centuries old. 

"As the natives make a strong cord from the fibres of the mowana 
bark, the whole of the trunk, as high as they can reach, is often 
denuded of its covering. The bare wood throws out fresh baik, 
and the process is repeated so often that it is common to see tiie 
lower five or six feet an inch or two less in diameter than the pait 
above. Almost any other tree would be killed by such treatmem, 
but such is the wonderful vitality of the mowana that strips of 
bark which are torn off, and only remain attached at one end, 
continue to grow. No injury from without, not even a firc^ 
destroys this tenacious plant; and so little does it regard 
any injury within that it is common to find it hollow. I have 
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seen a specimen of this kind in which twenty or thirty men could 
lie down. Even felling does not extinguish its vitality. I was 
witness of an instance in Angola in which each of eighty-four 
concentric rings grew an inch in length after it was lying on the 
ground. Those trees called exogenous increase in bulk by means 
of successive layers on the outside. The inside may be removed 
without affecting the life of the plant. This is the case with most 
of the trees of our climate. The second class is called endogenous, 
and increases by layers applied to the inside; the outside may 
be cut without stopping the growth. Any injury is felt most 
severely by the fir^ class on the bark, by the second on the 
interior wood. The mowana possesses the powers of both, because 
each of the laminas has an independent vitality of its own : in 
fiurt, it is rather a gigantic bulb run up to seed than a tree. The 
roots, which often extend forty or fifty yards from the trunk, are 
equally indestructible and retain their life after the tree is laid low. 

** The Portuguese have discovered that the best way to treat the 
mowana is to let it alone, for it occupies more room when cut 
down than when growing. The wood is spongy, and an axe can 
be struck into it so far with a single blow that there is difficulty 
in pulling it out again.** 

It is very seldom that one sees a young baobab-tree. I have 
seen two or three at odd times in the country north of the Nata 
and I remember pointing out two to Vaughan-Kirby on our return 
from Lord Selbonie's trip. 



B.— DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF GAME SHOT 



HO. NAMB. 

1 Cape harte- 

beeste 

2 Gemsbok 

3 Blue wildebeeste 

4 Ostrich 

5 Kudu 

6 Leechwe 

7 Reedbuck 

8 Rooi Roebuck 

9 Steinbuck 
lo Duiker 



Na NAMX. 

1 Springbok 

2 Klipspringer 

3 Sassaby 

4 Water-buck 

5 Pala 

6 Sable antelope 

7 Wart-hog 

8 Roan antelope 

9 Zebra 

2o Chobe bush- 
buck 
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21 Lion 
92 Leopard 

23 Giraffe 

24 Eland 

25 Cheeta 

26 Hyena (spotted) 

27 Wild dog 

28 Oribi 

29 Situtunga 

30 Puku 
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List of other interesting Aniicals, not being Game 



I Crocodile 

a Fennec (local nameclonsie) 
or Cape long-eared fox 

3 Soatfa African wild-cat 

(Phage) 

4 Genet or Sepia cat 

5 Banded moQgoose 



NO. ] 

6 Muir-cat 

7 Baboon 

8 Saddle^Mcked jackal 

9 Porcupine 

10 Side^triped jacfcal 

11 Aard-wolf 



C— TO FIND THB SOUTH POLE 



Method 1 





Hold a piece of wood i4i inches by i inch at a Hicfai%#^ 4 
94 inches from one eye, closing the other. Adjust one edge oe 
the axis of the Southern Cross and the other on the br^^hter of 
the two stars forming the cross-piece as shown in diagrams. The 
Pole lies at P. 



Method It 

Take a stick, say 12 inches long, and cut a notch in the middk 
of it. Hold it about 10 or 11 inches from the eye so that one end 
appears to rest against /3 Centauri and the other against Achennr 
(a Eridani). The notch will then indicate the aRprnfiimafe posi- 
tion of the South Pole. 

The position of ^ Cmtauri is easily recognisable as being tfat 
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nearer of the two bright stars (the Pointers) which are dose to the 
Southern Cross. The position of a Eridam^ another bright star, 
is found by taking roughly a right-angled triangle from the end 




Of ^ 

of the Cross nearest to P Ceniaurt to that stur and then in the 
direction of the foot of the Cross. It will also be noticed that 
the head and foot of the Cross produced approximately pass 
through the star aEridani. 

D.— DESCRIPTION OF VELD AFTER RAIN 

In August and September veld-fires are very frequent. The 
Bushmen set light to the grass because in a veiy short time after 
the vdd is burnt ymmg green shoots of grass spring up which^ 
being very lusdousi attract the game. These fires when seen at 
night are wonderfoUy beautiful, and in the daytime numerous 
hawks and other birds hover over them — I suppose to devour 
mice and small animals which are driven out from cover by the 
approaching flames. 

In November one anxiously looks for rain. It is impossible 
to describe the extraordinary mental effect the first heavy rain 
of the season has on the nerves. It seems, metaphorically speak- 
ing, to wash all the dust and dirt off and to freshen one up like 
a strong cold douche would a hot and dusty pedestrian. 

The veldt too, after the first heavy rain rapidly changes from 
a sombre khaki hue to a beautiful green^-a vivid green which 
strikes the eye and arrests the attention, whilst dotted at intervals 
are wild flowers of various shades and hues which add to the 
general beauty. All animals and birds now become revived and 
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Ml mated aod the tempentttie, which was probably 
before, becomes cool and moderate. Early in the moniios 
the small birds twitter to each other as if they thoroiig^ ec^oTed 
the change, and at night, in the neighbouriiood of wmter, the 
frogs croak in peaceful contentment 



E.— KALAHARI MILK-BAGS 

The Bakahhadi and other natives pat the milk tfuU th^ do not 
Slink into skin bags made of untanned hide with all the hair takoi 
off. These bags are then himg up and in a very dioft time tix 
milk coagulates. The whey is drawn off by a plug at the bottoa 
and fresh milk is added until the bag is full of thick imlk, or ss 
the natives call it madUa, This, once you get used to it, is 
delicious and wonderfully sustaining, and it is to be found at 
nearly every spot where there are cattle-posts. The natives prefer 
the hides cf wart-hpg and sebra to make these bags with. 



F.— THE STORY OF A CRISIS 
Why Sbghoma was Dbfosed 

The cause of the deposition of Seghoma was the discovery of i 
plot he had made with a number of his followers to massacre al 
the white men in the country, loot the stores, and retire with all 
the spoil that could be gathered into Portuguese territory. 

Seghoma, in the year 1891, had been i^ypointed regent of tiie 
Batawana people of Ngamiland during the minority of the ri^tfol 
chief, and had taken advantage of his temporary power to assnne 
supreme authority for himself, and use it for the puipose of bribeij 
and intimidation. These practices met with so much sucoesi 
that his despotic conduct grew harsher and more arbitnuy and 
reached a dimaz in the year 1894, when a detachment of police 
arrived in the district, the officer in command being invested with 
the powers of Resident Magistrate. 

While appearing outwardly friendly to these official repitseDta- 
tives of Uie English nation, from whom he was all the time 
deriving all possible trading benefits, by underhand means be 
endeavoured to stir up hostility among his followers against die British 
by reviving their feelings of resentment to the hnt*tax which bad 
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long been imposed. However, although he worked successfully 
upon the feelings of a large number, there were others who were 
alienated by his despotic actions, and these combined to support 
the young chief, who had now attained his majority. 

Seghoma now determined to check this spirit of disaffection 
against himself, and secure his position by carrying out a plot against 
the white men and the adherents of the young chief. He planned 
when both these parties had been overcome to find a safe refuge 
in Portuguese territory, where he would be free to establish his 
followers as a separate tribe dominating all the smaller tribes in 
the neighbourhood, vrithout fear of any kind of restraint being 
placed on their actions. Their design failed, however, owing 
to the vigilance of the Acting Resident Magistrate. 

The storm was still brewing and broke at last in the temporary 
absence of Seghoma from Ngamiland, when his followers became 
more a^pressive than ever. The Acting Resident Magistrate had 
warned both parties, and, acting upon his injunction, the followers 
of the young chief appealed to the Government to arbitrate for 
them. S^homa's faction, however, had become so powerful that 
the position of the Europeans was full of danger, and the Resident 
Commissioner therefore resolved to conduct an investigation of the 
quarrel between the rival parties on the spot. His Honour was 
accompanied by the Assistant Commissioner of the Southern 
Protectorate, and by Lieuts. Surmon and Hodson, and imme- 
diately on his arrival he opened the proceedings, which were con- 
ducted with great dignity, and profoundly impressed the natives. 
After hearing all evidence on the question of the succession to 
the chieftainship and the other matters at issue, he announced 
bis final decision in these words : " It having been clearly proved 
that the late chief Moremi was the rightflil chief of the Batawana 
people, his eldest son Mathibe must be acknowledged to be his 
Intimate successor, and is now appointed the chief of the Batawana 
people accordingly, Seghoma being consequently deposed from 
that position." 

This decision was received with sincere rejoicing, not only by 
the majority of the tribe, who desired to be ruled by their Intimate 
chief, but by many others who had previously hesitated to declare 
themselves through a fear of Seghoma's return, and of the vengeance 
it was known he intended to take on all those who had opposed 
him in any way. And the relief of the Europeans was perhaps 
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even greater, for it protected them from henoeCorth from Ae 
constant fear of treachery which they had felt for so long* In i 
word, by their united efforts the aathorities averted a saBgoiniT 
struggle which might have caused widespread disaster. Thq 
defeated the schemes of a group of bloodddrsty 
whose success would almost certainly have prodooed 
attempts all over the country, and established peace aod gooi 
government in a country which has long been jonif m need of 
these blessings. 

a— STRIPED MICE 

The following extmcts of letteis from the Director of the Tkaos- 
vaal Museum and 2^1ogical Gardens are of interest as refemo^ 
to a rare or unknown species of mouse found by the autfaor is 
the course of his travels in the Kalahari. 

*' . . . The striped mouse is exceedingly interestii^. It is modt 
lighter in colour and narrower in stripes than those that oocsr 
here. 

** Your striped mice have now been put in a beautifril temriioB 
... we have now three different types of the striped moiis^ sod 
it seems that your species are rdTeraUe to AtrricamMx pmmft 
huhuanaP 

H.— A NATIVE METHOD OF PROCURING WATER 

An original way has been devised by the natives for pt oc u ring 
water in districts where there is no wdl or river. A hole is d«K 
where water is known to exist beneath the ground, and inHo dn 
hole is fixed the end of a reed about two feet long into wfiidi t 
bunch of gmsses is attached and then the wet sand is piciiri 
firmly round it to keep it in position* The shdl of an ostridi 
egg is placed beside the reed on the ground end, a woman ttes 
places her mouth at the end of tiie reed and Aaws sp the 
water, at the same time skilfully squirting it into the ^ggsM 
near by. When the shells have thus been filled they are cansfoD^ 
buried in the ground in order to guard tiiese predoss 
from uneiq>ected thieves. 
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Bushman instincts^ 234, 280 
Bushman traps, 50, 225 
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Bustard, 273 
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Caterpillars, 194 

Chak-warbler, 

Cheeta, 212 

Chobe game, 164, 303 
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X73» 295# 3x8, 321 
Choutsa, 88, 104, 1x4 
Chuchwa Pan, 65, 68 
Cormorants, 308 
Cranes, 159 

Crocodiles, 152, 157, 3x0 
Cuckoos, 324 

Damaraland, 40, 41 
Damaras, 84, 126, X36 
Daniel, Majcx*, 176, 347 
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Diamond Sparrow, 275 

Dogs, x8x, 2x5 

Doves, 137, 145, 279 

Drongo shrikes, 270, 275 
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Duck, 343, 346 
Dadu Vld, 269 
Dndu Fauna, 245, 318 
Duiker, 23, 50, X17, 176, 179 
Dumela Pan, 41 
DnrtMui, 18 

Eagles, 206 

Eagles, fish, 207, 308 

Eagle, bataleur, 274 

Eason, Captain, 316, 322 

Eland, 217, 238, 269, 271, 273, 320 

Elephants, 216 

Ellenberger, Mr., 83, 148 

Falcon, lanner, 274 
Flamingoes, 253 
Fly-catchers, 274, 325 
Frandstown, 176, 265, 347 
Francolin, 273, 283, 324 
Frogs, 159 

Gaberonbs, 20, 22, 80 

Game-holes, 209 

Game and other animals shot, 349 
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Garoche, 201 

Garroway, Major, 264, 273, 293 
Gatgarra, x6z, 29T, 318 
Gazuma, 327 
Geese, 192 
Gehundi, 271 
Geise, Mr., 248 
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X41, 219, 275, 279, 282 
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Gondgara, 237, 283, 318 
Gopeni, 319 
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Gunchwe pan, 138 
Gwecko pit, 51, 242, 275, 318 

Hartbbbestb, 30, 43, 46^ S4* iv^ 

z6o, 176 
Hartop, 118 
Hawks, 207 
Ha3rdon Lewis, 80 
Helmet-shrikes, 273 
Hippos, 159 
Honey-guide, 275 
Hombills, red and yeUow-bifled. 

«73. 275 
Hottentot customs, 49, 52 
Hottentot encampment, 43, 48 
Hottentot people, 36 
Hyea, 236 
Hyenas, 222 

IMPALA RAM, 284, 309 

Inkabiki, 272, 280 

Jackal, 50, 122, 185 
Johannesburg, 18, 19^ 82, 146^ 264 



Kadiri, 210 

Kakea pan, 23, 24, 143 

Kalahari Desert, 21, 3Q» 53« 38^ 44. 
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Kalahari game, 146 

Kanaquanquara, 198, 227 

Kang,76 

Kangnara, 229, 260 

Kang Noir pan, 139 

Kanye, 22, 88, 146 

Karne pan, 64, 125 

Karosses, 73 

Kaun pan, 94, 106 

Kazingula, 170, 315, 318, 321, 326 

Kgabo tribe, 240 

Kgefiwe, 34, 39^ 48, 91 
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I^otla, 154 

Khaxna, 22, 149, 174, 176 

iChooai, 24, 70, 87, 97, X13, 129 

Kilemun pan, 44^ 46 

King pan, 23 

Kite, yellow-billed, 274, 294 

Klass Africa, 247 

Kiipspringers, 179 

Kohamarsh pan, 41 

Kokong, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 143 

Kolane, 40 

Komane, 151, 157 

Kome, 27, 29 

Kooi pan, 22, 145 

Krombie pits, 2<5o 

Kudo, 127, 129, 176, 199, 205, 296 

Kumakom, 230 

Komakum, game at, 231 

Kumba, 236, 239, 261, 318 

Kwabie, 239, 279, 318 

Leechwb or Lichi, 8, 290, 295, 

303, 3" 
Lehututu, 25, 26, 28, 29, 33, 34, 35, 

88, 126 
Leopard, 211, 215, 217, 325 
Leroux, Mr., 35, 40, 42, 44, 59, 73' 

114 
Lcshuma vlei, 326 
Lions, 152, 160, 165, 166^ 168, 207, 

208, 214, 249, 288, 329, 341 
Litia, 316 

Livingstone, 172, 348 
Lobatsi, 82, 146 
Lo Bengula, 267 
Lophepe, 175 
Lynx, z8o 

Mababe bird-life, 287 

Mababe flat, 156, 160, 284,318,321 

Mababe game, 238 

Mababe River, 156, 160 

Mafeking, 20, 146 



Magalapye, 175, 179 
Maienga's, 9, 164, 295, 3x8 
Makalakari, 199, 202, 228, 254 
Makatane, 34, 39, 91 
Makoba people, 154 
Makoba canoes, 155 
Mamba, 186, 190, 206 
Manato Forest, 236 
Mas-arwa Bushmen, 272, 276 
Masene, 243, 318 
Mashuakue trit>e, 227, 236 
Massering pan, 132 
Matabililand, 267 
Matenesane tribe, 230 
Matetsi, 265, 321 
Matomabi, 199, 228, 259 
May Barry, 109 
Mclntyre, Mr., 77 
Medicine bushman, 205 
Mekoro, 151, 158 
Melons, 34, 38, 39, 44, 66 
Merry, Mr., 103, 153, 157 
Metsematluk, 80 
Metsibothloko, 197, 220 
Metsibothloko game, 198, 227 
Mice, 354 

Milk-bags, Kalahari, 352 
Milncr, Lord, 82 
Mitengwe, 190 
Mmpse, 200, 252 
Mmpse birds, 253 
Mmpse game, 201 
Moalosi, 36, 38, 44, 54, 64 
Mochwere trees, 194, 206 
Mokhatse pan, 142 
Molanshaw, 115 
Molepolole, 75, 80 
Monkeys, 165, 166 
Mopane forest, 226, 276 
Mopara, 32, 89 
Mopane tree, 225 
Morakama, 240 
Mosquitoes, 193, 230, 290 
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Motodis Village, 315 
Mnir-cat, x86 

Nakalatlon, 96 

Nata Rivor, 1761 19s, 1931 226, 

253 
Nga pan, 38 
Ng^e tribe, tjo 
Ngami, 100, 151, 153, 159 
Ngoatle, 90 
Nightjar, 325, 347 
Nkutsotsa, 237 
Noirpaii,27 

No. 2, 205, 211, 2x2, 241, 339 
Nosop River, 53, 58, iz6 
Nonoon pan, 107, 134 

OOHB pan, 35, 36, 37, 132 
Okovango River, zo2, 152 
Okwe pan, 40» 42, 43 
Okwe River, 96 
Old Hunters' Road, 196, 207, 

322 
Ostrich eggs, 33, 55, 56 
Ostriches, 202 
Otse village, 39, 90 
Owlet, 347 
Ox-race, 54 

Pack-oxen, 36 

P&la, 229 

Palla Road, 176, 179, 183 

Palm-trees, 158 

Pandamatenka, 241, 262, 265, 

3i8» 3>9> 343 
Panzera, Lt-CoL, 174 

Pheasants, 180 

Pietersborg, 19 

Plover, three-banded, 294 

Plover, white-fronted, 294 

Pokane, 235, 333 

Polanchow, 115, zi8 
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262, 



267, 



Porcapine« 262 
Pretoria, 19 
PufiE-«dder, 202 

Pnkn ram, 31Z, 315 
Paloho, 72 
P3rthons,i97 

QuAGQANiB, 99 

Radishwahb, 307 

Ranchuba, 211, 249, 263 

Reed-buck, 103, 290^ jof/, 337, 344 

Reeds, 164 

Reims, 36, 123 

Rhodesia, 171 

Road of death, the, 33 

Roebuck, 83 

Rollers, 283, 294 



Saddlb-bill storks, 3x4 

Sandile. 87, ii3« x6z 

Sassaby, x6o, 284, 288, 992, 3281 

344 
Sayo pans, 261 

Scorpions, 3x0 

Seba-na, 269, 298, 323, 328 

Sebanene, X9X, 193, 204* 218^ 2s4 

251 » 262, 3i9» 345 
Sebanene, fauna at, 207* 224 
Sebele, 22, 80 
Seghoma, 352 
Seitsang, 32, 70, 75, 88 
Sekgoma, Khama, 174, 176. tgi^ 

200, 266, 267, 347 
Sekgoma pan, 23 
Selbome, Lord, xio, 146, 265,269^ 

284, 292, 303, 306, 309^ 3x0^ 317, 

3x9. 321 
Selous, Mr., X56, 267, 284, 295, 318 

Serowe, 149 
Sesheke, 316 

Setachwe pan, 43, 4^> 53> SSi ^ 
63.64 
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Shashi River, 189 
Shinamba Hills, 240 
Shoshong, 175, 179 
Shrikes, crimson-breasted, 274 
Shrikes, drongo, 270 
Shrikes, helmet, 273 
Shrikes, long-tailed bush, 270 

Shua River, 200, 202, 229, 252 

Situtunga, 295, 298, 321 

Snake-bite core, 74 

Southern-cross, 200 

Sowe, 195, 220, 222, 259 

Soyane, 262 

Springbok, 23, 200 

Squirrels, 206 

Steinbuck, 23, 50, Z17, 176, 179 

Sun-bird, 294 

Surmon, Lieut, 102, 148 

Tacs, 217} 

Tapans, 131 

Thamafupa, 216 

Thamalakane, 151, 156, 158 

Thamasanka, 250 

Thamasetse, 207, 216, 262 

Thirstr277 

Thorn-tree, 332 

Tigers, 180, 182, 191 

Tits, black, 270 

Toby, 36, 39^ 60, 68, 194, 205, 2x7, 

223 
Tommy, 30 
Totin, 151, 157 
Transvaal Museum, 2x3 
Tree-hoopoes, 294 



Tsau, loi, 104, 153 
Tsetse-fly, 9, 294 
Tshane, 135 
Tshane well, 26, 32 
Tum-Tum, 256, 258 

Vaughan-Kirby, Mr., 264, 321 
Victoria Falls, 156, 171, 321 
Vultures, 160, 201, 339 

Wacha, 196, 250, 345 

Warrington, 264 

Wart-hog, 262, 288, 303, 309 

Water-birds, 159 

Waterbuck, 306 

Water-hog, 328 

Water-pits, 33 

Water, procuring, 354 

Waxbills, 274 

Weaver-birds, 274 ^ 

Westbeech, George, 267 

Wildebeeste, 37, 43, 105, 160, 199, 

231, 255, 292 
Willem, 48, 74 
Williams, Laidy, 172 
Williams, Sir Ralph, 87, iio^ 112, 

14«» 173 

Zambesi River, 156, 171, 317, 321 

Zambesi, ground robin, 294 

Zandgara, 260 

Zaroba,26o 

Zebra, 244, 292, 293 

Zimu, 246, 3x8 
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